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TWENTY-ONE YEARS OF THE LINGUISTIC SOCIETY 


LEONARD BLOOMFIELD 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


The Linguistic Society of America has come of age. An account of its origin 
is to be found in the first number of this journal, dated March 1925 (Lane. 1.1-5). 
There also something is said about the state of affairs which prompted the 
founding of the Society—a state of affairs now remembered only by those who 
have reached middle age. 

Before there was a Linguistic Society, separate pairs or small groups of lin- 
guists used to meet and discuss their problems at the gatherings of professional 
associations—such as the American Philological Association, the Modern 
Language Association of America, the American Oriental Society, and the 
American Anthropological Association—whose fields of interest included some 
phase or branch of linguistics. Then, as now, these associations dealt gener- 
ously with their linguistic members: at their meetings they gave time to papers 
on language, and they published these papers in their journals. Later, indeed, 
they welcomed, some of them officially, the founding of the Linguistic Society. 
Most of us continue to adhere to one or more of these societies. ‘The boundaries 
between fields of science, like the boundaries between the States of our Nation, 
are but imaginary lines, serving a methodical and administrative convenience; 
our welfare demands that they be crossed in every direction and with the utmost 
freedom. 

Thus linguists met, pleasantly and profitably, but only in several disconnected 
groups, each of which appeared as a small and subsidiary cell within a larger so- 
ciety. There was no place where all linguists could meet, no reunion devoted 
entirely to linguistic discussion, and no journal devoted to our subject.! 

It would be hard to estimate the pleasure and satisfaction and, above all, the 
stimulation which the new Linguistic Society brought to students of language. 
We now met fellow-workers whom we had never met before; we heard and de- 
bated new topics; we learned from each other, formed lasting friendships, and 
gained immeasurably in the vividness of our professional life. 

Much of this, though not all, can be inferred from the files of our journal. 
The range of topics treated in the pages of LANGUAGE is vast; but as one might 
expect, the three leading fields are comparative Indo-European grammar, the 
Romance languages, and English. The tone and quality of these volumes strike 
one as bold, imaginative, workmanlike, straightforward. Each contributor, of 
those who survive, would doubtless point out errors and shortcomings in what 
he wrote; but the total effect is cumulative, arising from the zest and the 
inventiveness that pervade, in varying degrees, a great number of the contribu- 
tions.2, The two supplementary series of LANauacE Monocrapus and Lan- 


1¥Franz Boas began publishing the International Journal of American Linguistics as 
early as 1920; yet it may be not unreasonable to attribute the quality and volume of its 
later years in part to the stimulus of our Society. Beginning with Volume 6 (1930) this 
journal has borne the imprint of the Linguistic Society. 

2 The editors have had little to do in the way of selection: the manuscripts that came to 
them have maintained a high level of merit, and only a small proportion have been rejected. 
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GUAGE DISSERTATIONS (the latter perhaps less directly) and the Special Publi- 
cations bear witness to the same effect. 

Only those who, before the year 1925, worked in almost complete isolation 
can appreciate the change that came about with the existence of the Linguistic 
Society. 

The improvement in the professional happiness of linguistic workers is only 
the subjective aspect of an improvement in the continuity and social cohesion of 
our work. Linguistics has come more and more to resemble, in its social com- 
plexion, the type of the better established branches of science—say physics, 
chemistry, and biology. 

Most plainly to be ascribed to the existence of our Society is our tendency 
toward cumulative progress. The younger workers in these two decades have 
started where the older workers left off. Some of our young doctors—even some 
students before their doctorate—have performed tasks which we of the older 
generation approached ineptly and fearsomely. Nowadays the older worker 
in linguistics often learns from the younger, and has the supreme professional 
satisfaction of knowing that the next generation is going forward from the 
frontiers of what is known today. 

Less plainly due, perhaps, to the existence of our Society, and yet doubtless 
furthered by the experience of assembly and the give-and-take of discussion, is 
our increasing social maturity, the obsolescence of prescientific reactions, and 
the growing prevalence of impersonal and rational procedure. In this respect, 
the attitude of linguistic workers seems to be approaching that of workers in 
older branches of science. Linguists who, in these decades, have expressed un- 
popular views have often met with dissent and with counter-argument, but only 
rarely with invective. We are learning to correct errors of fact by further ob- 
servation, and errors of theory by more careful calculation; we are coming to see 
more and more clearly how unimportant it is whether this man or that was 
originally right. This form of interaction can be observed especially among our 
younger linguists. It resembles the procedure within more mature branches of 
science and contrasts with what may be seen in less developed fields or among 
workers who are less familiar with the traditions of our Society. Here the de- 
mands of science concord with our folkways: we have no prima donnas.’ 

It may be not altogether wrong to say that the existence of the Linguistic 
Society has saved us from the blight of the odium theologicum and the postula- 
tion of ‘schools’. When several American linguists find themselves sharing 
some interest or opinion, they do not make it into a King Charles’s Head, pro- 
claiming themselves a ‘school’ and denouncing all persons who disagree or who 





Anyone who has been in close touch with the editors (as has the present writer) will testify 
to their impersonal and painstaking service, their refusal to give weight to private theories, 
and their exclusive attention to the quality and workmanship of whatever was submitted. 
As to the work of editing, it is hard to realize how much patient, meticulous toil has gone 
into every issue of LancuacE—a labor of love for which we all owe a debt of gratitude to 
these two men. 

’ The editors of LancuaGE, who have the unpleasant duty of sometimes rejecting manu- 
scripts, report that we who suffer the rejections (the present writer is proud to be included) 
almost universally accept the editors’ decision as impersonally as it is made. 
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merely choose to talk about something else. Nor do they, with few exceptions, 
bring against others the charge of forming a ‘school’ and thus initiate a rule of 
collective responsibility. 

The struggle with recalcitrant facts, unyielding in their complexity, trains 
everyone who works actively in science to be humble, and accustoms him to 
impersonal acknowledgment of error; but in no small measure this humility is 
reenforced and expanded into tolerance and cooperation by the companionship 
and social discipline of membership in a society of persons who work in the same 
field. A colleague (often a younger one) makes a statement that seems to be 
quite wrong, until, in the ensuing conversation, we realize that his statement is 
based on wider or more exact observation, or on a calculation that is neater or 
more appropriate, and we carry away an insight that working alone we never 
could have got. 

Yet much remains to be done. Like similar benefits on a larger political scale, 
the advantages that we get from our Society can be kept only by persistent 
practice. If work ceases, inertia and entropy will have free play. 

The external status of our science leaves much to be desired, though there has 
been some improvement. The projects for the study of native American 
languages and for the American dialect atlas have gone a long way toward 
realization, thanks to the organized work of the Linguistic Society. When our 
country faced a troublesome emergency in the use of foreign languages, the 
Army, through the American Council of Learned Societies, turned to the Linguis- 
tic Society and obtained the best professional guidance that its members were 
able to give. And the administrations of at least some universities have come 
to understand the place of linguistics in the domain of science. Nevertheless, 
the community at large does not yet recognize even that a body of linguistic 
knowledge exists. The basic teaching of our schools, in reading and writing, 
in standard language and composition (and in their incredible courses on ‘general 
language’), is dominated still by educationists who, knowing nothing about 
language, waste years of every child’s time, and leave our community semi- 
literate. In the teaching of foreign languages there has been at least some 
unsettlement in consequence of the Army courses, but this too often involves con- 
sideration of the mere externals of the work that was done, with no under- 
standing of the essential condition of professional guidance. Even academic 
groups and learned periodicals in other fields of science are sometimes unaware 
that there exists any cumulative body of information about language, and go for 
linguistic counsel to persons who, quite evidently, have made no use of it. 

It is hard to popularize our knowledge, which contradicts at many points the 
ancient doctrines of popular belief. Even the student or the reader who is 
willing to learn is so hampered and confused by prejudgments that he finds our 
simplest statements hard to understand. Perhaps it would have been equally 
difficult, a few centuries ago, to popularize the science of physics; but there the 
motive of technical application and economic advantage forced the audience to 
overcome its blockage. The cure for this ill would seem to lie in repeated and 
progressively better attempts to popularize what we know—a matter of in- 
dividual effort. But beyond this, our Society, by its weight and its working, is 
bound to exercise increasing pressure upon the community. 





THE LOGICAL STRUCTURE OF CHINESE WORDS* 


YuEN Ren CHAo 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


In the analysis of complexes into elements, there is always the twofold prob- 
lem of the size of units on the one hand and the identity of units on the other. 
In analyzing speech sounds, for example, one can ask how large a phoneme is 
and whether sounds can profitably be analyzed longitudinally into simultaneous 
components,! or, on the other hand, what different sounds (allophones) can be 
grouped together as members of one and the same phoneme. Similarly, on the 
question of what is a word, one can ask how large a segment of speech is to be 
recognized as a word, or, on the other hand, what different utterance fractions 
can be grouped together as instances of the same word. 

At a previous meeting of this society, I read a paper on Word Conceptions in 
Chinese. There I dealt chiefly with the size-of-unit problem. I recognized 
two word-like units in Chinese. One is the monosyllable, which is almost always 
amorpheme.? It is not always a free form, but, partly because it is written with 
one character, it is very much talked about. It occupies the same social position 
of being the common linguistic small change of everyday life and is therefore 
called a ‘word’ by most of those who speak in English on Chinese.? The Chinese 
name for this is ézv%*. On the other hand, there is the free form consisting 
of one, two, or more syllables, which may enter into what we should call syn- 
tactical relations with other similar units. Linguistically, this would be much 
more like what we call a word in other languages than the monosyllable. But 
it has no everyday name in Chinese,‘ because it is not talked about every day. 

In the present paper, I propose to consider the other aspect of the problem, 
the identity-of-unit problem: What constitutes one and the same word? Since 
a large part of this discussion will consist of tertiary statements concerning 
secondary statements about language, and the monosyllabic éz7 will play a 
major part in such secondary statements, we shall take the éz7‘ as our unit of 
reference, rather than the syntactical word. Any one who does not accept this 
use of the word ‘word’ as applied to Chinese may, wherever the word ‘word’ 
occurs, simply substitute the word ézd!, or rather the ézd ‘tz7i*’, and will still be 
able to follow the discussion. 

In speaking of logical structure, I am following the point of view of Bertrand 


* Presidential address, read at the regional meeting of the Linguistic Society of America 
in New York, December 31, 1945. 

1Z.8. Harris, Simultaneous components in phonology, Lana. 20.181-205 (1944). 

2 Sometimes, an ancient Chinese morpheme with an initial consonant cluster became a 
dissyllabic morpheme through the appearance of an extra vowel between the parts of the 
cluster. But the separate syllables thus resulting usually acquired the status of separate 
morphemes, with separate meanings. See P. A. Boodberg, Some proleptical remarks on 
the evolution of Archaic Chinese, Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies 2.329-72, esp. 336 ff. 

’ Such as Sinologists, missionaries, and Chinese students studying abroad. 

¢ The learned term for it is tz’i% (not related etymologically to tzi‘). 
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Russell in regarding things as being constructed logically out of classes of events, 
instead of independent entities which are said to have qualities or to be mani- 
fested in events.’ As applied to the logical structure of a word, Russell’s point of 
view is: ‘A single instance of the spoken word consists of a series of movements, 
and the word consists of a whole set or class of such series, each member of the 
set being very similar to each other member. ... The instances of a word shade 
off into other movements by imperceptible degrees. ... And exactly analogous 
observations apply to words heard or written or read.’ 

We shall begin by examining the nature of the event that Russell calls an 
instance of a word. It would be possible to push the analysis further along the 
same lines and reduce ‘the series of movements’ to classes of observable data such 
as a lip-reader or an experimental physiological phonetician could detect, but we 
shall be content with granting the methodological possibility of such a procedure 
and take as our starting point the movements which constitute the instance of 
the spoken word. The person making such movements is said to be uttering the 
word. When the acoustic effects of such movements reach the ears of another 
person, there is an instance of the heard word, and the hearer is said to be hearing 
the word.’ 

How should instances of a word be counted? When a person says a word and 
the listener hears it, is it one or two instances of the word? If there are two 
listeners, should one not state separately one instance of the articulated word and 
two instances of the heard word? How many instances are there if a chorus 
of one hundred voices speaks in unison to an audience of one thousand? In 
silent reading, should a word be regarded as articulated and/or heard according 
as the reader makes rudimentary articulatory innervations and/or experiences 
what is called an auditory image of the word? Ifa person says ‘Mr. Chairman’ 
and fails to get the floor, can the first few words which he started to rehearse to 
himself be regarded as articulatory or auditory instances? If the driver of an 
automobile sees the sign STOP and steps on his brakes without either saying or 
hearing stop in any way, should we say that only visual signs are involved and 
no instance of a word has occurred? 

These questions are asked, not with the expectation of immediate answers, 
but to indicate their relevance to language problems, such as the effect of fre- 
quency in practical language learning or in linguistic change. For instance, the 
interchange between @ and f is more closely related to heard instances of words, 
while the common development of -nr- > -ndr- is favored much more by a 
lingually articulated r than by an acoustically similar uvular r. 

When a word is uttered, the corresponding energy-changes in the sound me- 
dium are soon dissipated and the incident called an instance of the word is closed. 
Under certain conditions, however, the pattern of the energy-changes is repro- 


5 B. Russell, Our knowledge of the external world as a field for scientific method in philos- 
ophy 89, 107 (London, 1914). 

6 B. Russell, Analysis of mind 189 (London, 1921). 

7 This manner of expression can be compared with the situation when a person uttering 
or hearing an allophone is said to be uttering or hearing a phoneme. When a person utters 
or hears a word, he is really uttering or hearing one of its allologs, so to speak. 
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duced elsewhere in such a way that sounds of corresponding patterns are repro- 
duced, so that there will be an additional instance of the heard word if there is a 
person there to hear it. Telephoning and broadcasting are typical cases of such 
conditions. Except for the fact that what is transmitted is not the original 
energy but only the pattern of change, the situation is the same in principle as 
that of ordinary conversation or public speaking. When, however, the pattern 
of an uttered word is frozen in some physical medium in such a way that the 
sound of the original word can be reproduced at a later time, like Baron Mun- 
chausen’s bugle notes on a cold day, then we have a new category of instances 
of the heard word. A phonograph record, a sound film, or a rebroadcast is 
heard after usually a considerable time lag. The situation under which the 
word is uttered and the situations under which it may be heard are usually so 
different that the heard reproduction forms an important separate subclass of 
instances of the heard word. The difference comes out strikingly when, in an 
evening broadcast of a debate, one of the speakers betrays the origin of the 
program by speaking of ‘this afternoon’.® 

Not only can there be instances of a word heard long after it has been spoken, 
but even without its ever having been spoken. On the device called the ‘voder’, 
which was demonstrated at the New York World’s Fair of 1939,° an operator 
moves a number of sound controls which select combinations of frequencies cor- 
responding to various sound qualities, and the succession of such sounds forms 
‘utterances’ of words which not only are intelligible but even sound natural. 

I have not so far referred to writing as an instance of a word. A written word 
is a record in a different sense from that in which a phonograph disk is a record. 
Writing is a symbol, something that we arbitrarily associate with the word, 
while a phonograph record is an icon, something having formal features closely 
similar to the original object. Furthermore, the phonograph record of a word 
is a stage in a control system, such that it can operate as one of a chain of stages 
of which the last may, under suitable conditions, form an instance of a heard 
word. We did not at first regard the energy conditions of the air between the 
speaker and the hearer as an instance of a word, because it is something very 
fleeting, especially as, under ordinary conditions, only a very small fraction 
of a word is in the air at atime. But when a word is frozen into icons in a phono- 
graph record, it becomes something more tangible and countable, and seems to 
acquire the status of a new class of instances. 

To come back now to the written word. Someone makes certain marks on 
stone or paper. After a time, someone else sees the marks, and there is an 
instance of an articulated or a heard word. This differs in two respects from a 
word as reproduced by a phonograph record. First, there is no close, detailed 
correspondence between the written and the spoken word. In an alphabetic 
writing, the relation between sound segments and their symbols is quite arbitrary. 
In a system of writing like that of Chinese, the relation between whole syllables 
and their symbols is largely arbitrary. In this respect, written words are sym- 

8 This illustration was given by I. A. Richards in connection with another subject. 


® See Homer Dudley, R. R. Riesz, and S.S. A. Watkins, A synthetic speaker, Journal of 
the Franklin Institute 227.739-64 (1939). 
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bols, as distinguished from icons. The second difference is that it takes a com- 
plicated human organism to ‘read’ the symbol, compared with which the ampli- 
fier of a phonograph is as simple as the multiplication table. But important as 
these differences are, a written word can still be regarded as a stage in a control 
system, such that under suitable conditions an originally articulated word can, 
through this stage, be reproduced as a heard word. A written word is in prin- 
ciple a frozen instance of the spoken word in much the same way as a word on @ 
phonograph record. There are various degrees of fidelity in phonographic repro- 
duction. There are also more or less accurate recordings of speech in writing. 
Just as the writing of one period of history can be misread or not understood at all 
by readers of another, so a phonograph record designed for one model of player 
can be distorted or not reproduced at all by a machine of another model. 

Since a word is a class, the question of the identity of a word resolves itself 
into that of class membership, that is, of what are instances of a word and what 
are not. Bertrand Russell says, in the definition quoted, ‘The instances of a 
word shade off into other movements by imperceptible degrees.’ But it is 
important to understand that this shading applies only to the significant fea- 
tures! of the word and not to other articulatory or acoustic features. In a non- 
tonal language, two instances of the same word in different intonations will have 
very little in common in what is often the main part of the acoustic energy, the 
pitch of the fundamental. Even in a tonal language, it is the pitch relative to 
the key in which one is speaking that counts and not the absolute pitch, or even 
the pitch relative to the speaker’s average voice." 

The most important fact for grouping instances of a word into a class is that 
parts of the instances can be grouped into definite classes of word-parts or pho- 
nemes. An instance of a word w consisting of instance x; of phoneme 2, instance 
y: of phoneme y, instance z; of phoneme 2, etc., arranged in a certain way in 
time (not necessarily in succession), can be regarded as instance w: (2%, 41, 
21, ...) of the word w (xz, y,z, ...). This complex of phonemes w (z, y, 2, ...) 
may be a word, for example man, or a class of homonymous words, for example 
/sAn/ (the words sun and son). Because such a complex is the unit used by 
Manuel J. Andrade” in his study of Mayan words, we shall call this the Andra- 
dean word. | 

While the Andradean word is a perfectly clear and workable idea from a par- 
ticular point of view, the average user of language is always concerned with 


10 The emphasis on distributional characteristics of speech has lately tended to displace 
Bloomfield’s idea of ‘significant features’. Some recent experiments, however, have shown 
a striking correspondence between phonetic quality and rather prominent acoustic features. 
See R. K. Potter, Visible patterns of sound, Science 102.463-70 (1945), reprinted as Mono- 
graph B-1368 of the Bell Telephone System Technical Publications. 

11 Because the low tone of a high-pitched person (or even of a higher-pitched key of the 
same person in a different mood) may be physically identical with the high tone of a low- 
pitched person (or key), the assignment of membership of pitch movements to tones cannot 
be treated on a simple quality level. It seems that an approach from the gestalt point of 
view will fit the case very well, but it is probably also possible to define the classes of quali- 
ties in such a way as to allow for shifting of the scale and overlapping of membership. 

12 According to L. Bloomfield in speaking of Andrade’s unpublished studies. 
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dividing the Andradean word into different but homonymous words.” He will 
not be satisfied with regarding instances of an Andradean word as representing 
one and the same word if the meanings are different and no chain of extensions 
can be seen between them. Thus bear ‘support’ and bear ‘give birth to’ can be 
regarded as two related uses of the same word, but not this bear and bear as the 
name of an animal, which has to be regarded as a homonym."4 

Another factor commonly considered when there are widely divergent mean- 
ings is whether they can be traced to the same origin. Since, for example, bear 
‘ursus’ and bear ‘support’ come from different origins, they are not the same 
word, but homonyms. From a synchronic point of view, the origin is of course 
irrelevant, but it is of importance in so far as popular etymology influences the 
grouping of instances into present words. We shall revert to this point later. 

Finally, a common popular criterion, especially in dealing with Chinese words, 
is whether the written form is the same. Bear and bare are obviously different 
words. Check and cheque are usually regarded as different words, though many 
speakers are aware of the semantic relationship. 

If we take an actual survey of secondary judgments of informants of any 
dialect concerning the identity of words in their speech, we shall no doubt get 
much more divergent answers than questions concerning pronunciation or gram- 
mar, which can be answered by observing a language in use in its primary func- 
tion. But to the extent of our finding some convergence of usage in the differ- 
entiation of homonyms for each dialect, we can regard the kind of unit arrived 
at as ‘the word’ in the dialect. We shall call this the ‘simple word’. We cannot 
call it a ‘dialect word’, as the term would suggest that it is peculiar to a dialect, 
whereas the simple word is in most cases something universal except in actual 
phonetic value. An Andradean word then is a class of homonymous simple 
words. 

We have so far limited our discussion largely to the speech of a homogeneous 
community at one place and one time; in other words, we have taken a syntopic 
and synchronic point of view. The homogeneous speech community is a con- 
venient fiction; in speaking of it, we have temporarily excluded from considera- 
tion all variations within the community and the high density of communication 
with other communities of similar speech, such as one usually finds in China. 
As soon as we go beyond the limit of one place and one time—and everybody is 
interested in doing so—different concepts (that is, organization of instances into 
classes) will compete for the name izi*, the term of prestige. We shall consider 
in turn the etymon, the character, and what I shall call the general Chinese word. 
These are closely related to each other and overlap a good deal. When any of 
them acquires prominence in a sphere of inquiry or activity, it tends to claim the 


18 C. W. Luh of Yenching University in 1940 compiled (in MS) a list of 5000 monosyllabic 
morphemes in the Peiping dialect. Since the dialect has only about 1300 different syllables 
(not counting syllables with retroflex endings), there are on the average four homonyms 
to each syllable. It is unlikely, however, that another linguist recording the same dialect 
independently would duplicate this list. 

4 1t may be noted in passing that a play on words based on different extensions of 
meaning of what is considered the same word is usually more effective than a pure pun 
based on what are regarded as unrelated homonyms. 
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exclusive right to the term of widest currency: that is, it tends to be regarded 
as ‘the word’ or fzi'. 

An etymon is a class of etymologically related words. Two different (simple) 
words in the same dialect may be members of one etymon as a result of borrowing 
or of difference in grammatical features. For example, in the Soochow dialect, 
wong ‘yellow’ is the regular form of the word following the phonetic change of the 
majority of words, but through borrowing from Mandarin, there is another word 
hwong ‘yolk’. The so-called literary (as opposed to the colloquial) pronuncia- 
tion of words is largely based on borrowing. An example of difference in gram- 
matical features between different words (of the same dialect) under one etymon 
is Mandarin ch’ang? ‘long’ as against chang* ‘grow’, where change in aspiration 
and tone seems to result in a causative form of the word. Sub-syllabic phonetic 
modifications in Chinese have however long ceased to be active elements in 
forming synchronic derivatives.'* To all intents and purposes, ch’ang? ‘long’ 
and chang* ‘grow’ are two independent unanalyzed morphemes and their rela- 
tionship might be forgotten if they were not written alike. 

Within the same etymon, two words different at one stage may become 
homonymous at another stage, and if the semantic connection is preserved, 
become one again. Thus, Ancient Chinese (of about 600 a.p.) had ‘d’udn ‘break 
in two’ and tudn’ ‘decide’ (i.e. cause two alternatives to break apart). Through 
regular phonetic change, they both became tuan‘ in Mandarin (though in many 
other dialects, such as those of Canton or Shanghai, they have not coalesced) 
and thus came to be regarded as extensions of meaning of the same word. 

Two separate etymons may come into contact through a blend. In such cases, 
the usual practice is to regard them as cases of overlapping rather than to give 
up the distinctiveness of etymons. 

The etymon is of course the chief concern of historical linguistics. In Chinese 
dictionaries, when it is stated that a certain word t’ung? ‘is the same as’ or t’ung! 
‘passes as equivalent to’ another, they are often not actually the same or equiva- 
lent, but can be put under the same etymon, especially in the sense that there is a 
likelihood of their having been pronounced alike in the Ancient Chinese of 600 
A.D. In discussions in English on Chinese,’ the expression ‘same word as’ cor- 
responds to ¢’ung* and ‘etymologically same word as’ corresponds to ¢’ung}. 

We shall now consider the character, to which the term zi‘ is also applied. 
The character is an object not only of scholarly inquiry, but also of educational 
and everyday interest. We include characters in the discussion of words, be- 
cause, as we have seen, they are effective links in a control system for the trans- 
mission of word-instances. Under favorable conditions, the transmission can 
be more accurate than acoustic transmission, as for example when a person 


15 A study of etymons on a large scale is B. Karlgren, Word families in Chinese, Bull. of 
the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, No. 5 (1933). 

16 The most important exception is the very active non-syllabic retroflex diminutive 
suffix. But even here, those speakers of the Peiping dialect who are of Manchu origin 
tend to pronounce the retroflex suffix as a separate syllable. In Hangchow, the corre- 
sponding suffix is a syllabic /. 

17 For example in B. Karlgren, Analytic dictionary of Chinese and Sino-Japanese; Paris, 


1923. 
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requests that a long telegram be delivered instead of being telephoned. We 
shall consider first the grouping of physical instances into graphs, then the 
grouping of graphs into characters, and finally the correspondence (or lack 
thereof) between character and word. 

There is no geographical variation at the graphic level. Geographic variation 
comes in at the character level, and then only to a very slight degree. It is 
therefore possible to speak of a Chinese graph or character without specifying 
locality. 

A graph in Chinese writing is a class of plane line-figures relative to a quadri- 
lateral space which are regarded as graphically equivalent. In general, it is 
independent of size and metrical properties of the figure, such as thickness or 
length of lines. We can therefore also say that a graph is a class of topologically 
equivalent shapes. Within wide limits, a graph is the same whether we look 
at it squarely or from an angle, and we still have the same graph despite wide 
changes of proportion or angle between the parts.1® 

Different graphs, largely representing different stages in the history of writing, 
are grouped together as one and the same character. There isa rough parallelism 
between character and etymon, but only a very rough one, since there are dif- 
ferent ramifications and coalescences in the two cases. Three complicating fac- 
tors should be observed. In the first place, in the early stages, such as are 
represented by the shell and bone inscriptions of the Shang dynasty, Chinese 
writing was not yet entirely logographic, and cases were by no means so rare 
as later!® where one graph could serve to write any one of two or more syno- 
nyms. Secondly, various historical stages of graphs often survive and are used 
side by side. Thus, the so-called seal characters, which were the only form of 
writing during the third century B.c., are the main form used now for seals. 
The regular, the running, and the cursive forms are used with comparable fre- 
quency now. Moreover, a graph of one stage is sometimes ‘restylized’ into the 
strokes of another stage but is still considered to be ‘the same graph’. The third 
and most important complication in the grouping of graphs into characters lies 
in the fact that when the same etymon splits into different words, there is an 
imperfect parallelism in the change of the graphs. This partial parallelism has 
caused great confusion in the discussion of the language and the history of the 
writing, especially as it is usually not clear whether it is the etymon or the char- 
acter that is being discussed. 

We shall mention briefly some typical cases of one-many and many-one rela- 
tions between character and word. Since the character has no important dia- 
lectal variation, one character always corresponds to as many simple words as 
there are dialects. (This fact is popularly stated by saying that a character is 
pronounced differently in different dialects.) Again, a character that has been 
used long enough for sound change to occur in the word that it stands for, as 


18 Because of this latitude of variation, Lin Yutang is able in designing his typewriter 
to standardize the left-hand and the right-hand parts of a vertically divisible characte 
in the ration of 2:3; yet no one will notice this unless he has his attention drawn to it. 

19 Modern cases are limited to a few characters for dialect words, like the one that repre- 
sents words for ‘fling’ (Mandarin shuai*, Wu dialects hwe”). 
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is usually the case, will also exhibit a one-many correspondence. (The character 
is then said to have changed its pronunciation.) A much less frequent but 
more interesting type is that of the same character being used for unrelated 
words. We have already noted cases of true ideographs in early Chinese inscrip- 
tions, where the character represented a meaning expressed by different words. 
By the time Chinese writing became largely logographic, the result was that the 
same character served to write different words. In this connection, it will be 
interesting to note that the phenomenon of misreading a word by its synonym, 
as occurs when a reader is fatigued, is much commoner in Chinese than in lan- 
guages with other systems of writing. 

In the history of Chinese writing, two types of one-many and man-7—one rela- 
tionships between character and word deserve special notice. These are the so- 
called loan characters and enlarged characters. Where an abstract idea was 
difficult to indicate by a pictograph or ideograph, a character for a homonymous 
word with a picturable meaning was ‘borrowed’. Thus, the character for the 
word meaning ‘burn’ was used also for a homonymous word meaning ‘thus, so’, 
resulting in a one-character-two-word relationship. Later, it was found con- 
venient to differentiate the two by adding a part meaning ‘fire’ to the character 
for the word for ‘burn’, thus producing an enlarged character. 

Now this method of differentiation not only applied to unrelated homonyms, 
but was also used for differentiating extensions of meaning of the same simple 
word. Thus, the sentence jén? yeh* ché*, jén? yeh? was, when Mencius” said it, 
probably a significant tautology intended to bring together two meanings of 
the same word, related by extension: ‘Humanity (to be humane) is humanity 
(to be human)’, something like the significant tautology ‘Business is business’. 
But even at the time of Mencius, the two uses of jén? were probably already 
written with different characters. 

This multiplication of characters for the same word in the development of 
Chinese writing has probably been the most important factor in making people 
character-conscious instead of word-conscious. Although in ancient texts the 
same primary character sérved for writing a word in a number of extensions of 
meaning, later differentiations in writing have been strictly maintained by school- 
masters, especially those who are not familiar with ancient texts. Just as a 
schoolmaster would never permit the writing of the word /éék/ as cheque when 
used in the sense of ‘stop’, so the word hui? must be written differently according 
as it means ‘destroy’ or ‘destroy by fire’. The only difference in the case of 
Chinese is that such cases are the rule and not the exception. Moreover, for 
the same reason that an English-speaking, or rather an English-writing person 
would speak of ‘cheque’ and ‘check’ as different words, a Chinese would call the 
two forms of writing huz? different tzii*. This explains the usual distaste, on the 
part of Chinese who know English, for speaking of Chinese ézz* as characters. 
They always prefer to call tzi* ‘words’. 

Finally, I shall consider a common but ill-defined conception of the éz7*, which 
I shall call the ‘general word’. A general word for a certain period may be con- 
ceived as a subclass of an etymon (plus blends, if any), extending over a large 


20Mencius 7-B.16. 
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part of the country and back for a considerable length of time, such that the 
various simple words under it can be and are actually regarded as instances of 
the same word for practical purposes of communication. A man can quote 
Mencius’ jén? yeh? ché*, jén? yeh® ‘word for word’, when, phonetically, he is doing 
nothing of the sort. He neither knows nor cares just what Mencius did say 
phonetically. In the same sense, he can repeat in Mandarin ‘word for word’ a 
statement which he has heard in Cantonese if it does not involve too much trans- 
lation of vocabulary. 

A general word, so defined, can have variant ‘pronunciations’, even for the 
same dialect. For example, instead of saying that there are two (Andradean) 
words sén' and shén' (for the same speaker of the Peiping dialect), both meaning 
‘forest’, one says that the same word for ‘forest’ has two pronunciations sén}! 
and shén', just as one says that the same word often has two pronunciations 
/-fn/ and /-ftn/ and the same word either has two pronunciations /{j5e/ and 
/&j5a/, sometimes interchangeably by the same speaker. 

When we extend the scope beyond one locality, a general word is assumed, 
rightly or wrongly, clearly or vaguely, to preserve its identity. Between two 
persons speaking different dialects, it is possible to ask and argue over the 
question whether they pronounce the same word ‘alike’. When a man from 
Peiping says pien ‘throughout’ and a man from Nanking says p’ei* for what 
both agree.to be the same (general) word, they say that they pronounce them 
differently. But if the latter said pei‘, then they would say that they pronounce 
the word ‘alike’, except for some slight difference in local accent which they 
cannot and do not care to describe. The parallel case in English would then be 
that of an Englishman and an American discussing the pronunciation of often 
without bothering about the difference between British [pn] and American [a] 
or [0]. Daniel Jones calls the class of corresponding sounds in different dialects 
a ‘diaphone’. This conception, however, is not workable except so far as 
there is a close phonemic parallelism between sounds in different dialects. 

There has been an interesting shift in point of view in the recent development 
of standard Chinese. In the 1910’s there was a Society for the Unification of 
the National Language, later reorganized as a government committee. The 
original work proceeded from the point of view of a generalized pronunciation 
of the general word. In the dictionary Kuo-yin Tziti-tien of 1920, there was, 
in addition to a largely phonemic notation, also a brief formula of four diaphonic 
specifications, such as chien‘ ho? p’ing? tung', i.e. {k} {w} {even tone} {ung}, 
so that the speaker of most dialects can tell what ‘the correct pronunciation’ 
would actually sound like by applying the proper rules of pronunciation, such 
as whether {k} would be velar or palatal, whether {w} would be retained or 
dropped, what pitch graph the {even tone} would actually have, and whether 
{ung} would have a vowel plus nasal, a nasalized vowel, or the nasal dropped. 
But as members of the committee became more and more phonetic-minded, the 


21 According to Jones, the word probably appeared first in H. E. Palmer, Principles 
of romanization 60, 61 (Tokyo, 1931). By analogy,’ we should have to call a general 
word in several dialects a dialog. 

22 Letters or words in pointed braces indicate diaphones. 
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formulas were given up, and in the 1932 edition of the dictionary, under the new 
title of Gowin Charngyonq Tzyhhuey, only a phonemic notation for the Peiping 
dialect was given. People from other parts of the country who are interested 
in how they would pronounce a word in their own dialect if they wanted to 
agree with Mandarin in principle complain that in the new dictionary they 
cannot find the information. 

The possibility of having a partially workable idea of a general word is of 
course to be explained by the fact that the dialects are historically related. So, 
as we extend the scope of our word in time, we meet with the frequent question 
whether a word is or is not pronounced as it was in ancient times, with reference 
not to the phonetic values but to the distribution of theelements. For this, again, 
there is a term,” the ‘phonogene’, i.e. a series of sounds in which each is a histori- 
cal descendant of the preceding. While this also is only a partially workable 
idea, like the diaphone, it is a question of more practical concern to the user of 
the language than a strictly synchronic idea. A person who asks about the 
pronunciation of a word not only assumes that there is a corresponding ‘same’ 
and ‘correct’ pronunciation in other dialects, he also assumes, rightly or wrongly, 
that the ‘correct’ pronunciation is the ‘same’ as that of some standard dictionary 
such as K’anghsi Dictionary (1716 A.p.), in which the system of pronunciation 
is based largely on that of Ch’ieh-yiin (601 a.p.). 

The degree to which the boundaries of a general word are definable depends 
upon the unity of culture of the speakers, as gauged by the density of com- 
munication between the dialects and by the extent to which the body of litera- 
ture is still living, though in modern forms of the phonogenes. From the point 
of view of clear and neat descriptions of linguistic phenomena in China, it is 
neither necessary nor possible to set up the idea of the general word, since the 
idea of the diaphone and the phonogene works only within very indefinite bounda- 
ries. But for the compilation of practical dictionaries and for language education 
in China at a time when absolute phonetic unification of the language is not yet 
practicable or, if it is, not judged to be necessary, and for discussions of such 
problems as Chinese syntax, which are common to a relatively wide range of 
dialects over a relatively extended part of history, the idea of the general word 
is often unconsciously assumed. We have tried here to make this idea explicit, 
with the warning that it is not an idea of clearly defined scope unless and until 
it is artificially frozen into a system of general Chinese, which, though theoreti- 
cally illogical and impossible, is yet practically necessary and highly desirable. 

% Palmer, loc.cit., attributes this term also to Daniel Jones. Jones, however, denies 


it in a recent letter to the writer, and thinks that it may have been invented by N. W. 
Thomas, an anthropologist and linguistic investigator in Africa. 





THE CAUSE OF THE WEST GERMANIC CONSONANT LENGTHENING 


Wi.uiam H. BENNETT 


UNIVERSITY OF NotRE DAME 


[The immediate cause of the lengthening appears to have been the development 
of new vowels, which came about through vocalization of 7 w and through genera- 
tion of transition vowels in conjunction with liquids and nasals. These changes 
were in turn produced by the operation of stress accent. | 


Although the results of the West Germanic consonant lengthening have been 
carefully described,’ the phonetic process underlying this change remains a 
subject for speculation. Sievers? ascribed the development to circumflex accent, 
but this hypothesis was soon abandoned in favor of the ‘syllable theory’ pro- 
posed by Kauffmann. According to the latter explanation, the lengthening 
process was connected with syllable division; in WGmce. *satjan, for instance, [t] 
would belong to the first syllable but would become also a part of the second, 
so that the articulation of [t] would be prolonged: *sat-jan > *sat-tjan > OE 
settan ‘set’. This interpretation, so far as it goes, has been generally accepted,5 
though with the realization that it does not actually show how or why the length- 
ening occurred. Jellinek® found the syllable theory ‘sehr ansprechend’ but 
rejected it as insufficient, and the late Professor Prokosch’ noted its vagueness 
with regard to phonetic details. Extending and supplementing the syllable 


1 Especially by Braune, Ahd. Gr.‘ §96; Franck, Altfrink. Gr. §120; Paul, Deutsche Gr. 
1.1.§4; Wilmanns, Deutsche Gr. 13.§§138 ff.; and, with particular reference to modern evi- 
dence on j-lengthening, E. Reuter, Nhd. Beitrige zur westg. Konsonantengemination 
(Freiburg, 1906). 

2 Btr. 5.161 ff., 12.489 ff., 16.262 ff. 

3 Ibid. 12.504 ff. 

4 Physiologically, a consonant that is imploded in one syllable and exploded in the next 
may be regarded as the product of a single prolonged articulation, e.g. [t]in NE [flet teks] 
beside [fleet 2ks]. In the course of the prolonged implosion, however, the breath pressure 
falls and then rises, apparently depending in part on the action of the chest muscles, so 
that in another sense the articulation is double. See R. H. Stetson, Motor Phonetics, 
Archives Néerlandaises de Phonétique Expérimentale 67 ff. (La Haye 1928). Acoustically, 
the effect of the implosion-explosion is that of doubling, and to a lesser degree this is also 
true of long [s] in less sir beside lesser. Cf. J. S. Kenyon, American Pronunciation® §63. 
The significative effect produced by such intersyllabic articulations is still another matter. 
See Morris Swadesh, The Phonemic Interpretation of Long Consonants, Lane. 13.1 ff., 
and N. E. Eliason, On Syllable Division in Phonemics, ibid. 18.144 ff. For the present 
purpose it seems better to refer to the WGmc. change under discussion as a lengthening. 
This choice of terminology is suggested by several considerations: (1) The cause of the 
change was apparently physiological-phonetic rather than acoustic-significative; (2) the 
change strongly influenced (and was influenced by) the length of the words and syllables 
in which it occurred; and (3) the terms doubling and gemination may also imply double spell- 
ings, which may represent short or long consonants (cf. note 13 below). 

5 Kluge, Grundr. 17.426 ff.; Walde, Auslautgesetze 161; Streitberg, Btr. 15.497 ff. (cf. 
12.184 ff.) ; van Helten, ibid. 28.540 ff.; and Prokosch (note 7 below). 

6 Btr. 15.294 ff. 

7Comp. Gmc. Gr. §30. 

8 Loc.cit. 
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concept, Prokosch suggested*® that consonants were lengthened before WGmce. 
[j] by becoming palatalized, and that the habit of articulating long consonants 
spread subsequently to forms in which lengthening appears before w 1 r m n. 


j-LENGTHENING 


Type: Go. satjan, OS setttan, OHG sezzen, OF ris. setta, OE settan ‘set’ 


It is clear that the [j] that caused the lengthening was ultimately lost. Rea- 
soning on strictly ‘etymological’ grounds, and without considering the phonetic 
aspect of the development, it is possible to assume that this [j] remained a semi- 
vowel up to the last moment, and that then it disappeared per saltum, or at least 
very rapidly indeed. Braune,® for example, notes that the OHG semivowel 
[j] is usually spelled with 7 and so is not distinguished in writing from the vowel 7. 
He states further’ that [j] medially after consonants is mostly preserved in OS 
but is disappearing even in the earliest OHG, being lost entirely in the course of 
the ninth century. Similarly, Wright" says that this [j] ‘was mostly retained 
in Old Saxon, but was generally dropped in OE. and OHG.’, and the same as- 
sumption that the sound in question remained a semivowel appears in all the 
above-noted grammars and monographs on the subject. The etymological 
reasoning upon which this assumption is based appears to be the following: 
WGme. *satjan, like Go. satjan, was pronounced with [j], and therefore 7 in OS 
settian must have had the same value; this sound, however, is not represented 
in the spelling of OHG sezzen, OFris. setia, or OE settan, and therefore it must 
have disappeared. 

Such a conclusion is not confirmed by phonetic or historical evidence or by the 
scribal spelling of the West Germanic languages. The scribes spelled [j] with 
the 7- or the g-symbol, e.g. initially, as in OE giefan, OF ris. tewa (geua) ‘give’ and 
OE gu (gio, geo), OLFr. OS OHG iu (giu) ‘now, already’; medially, as in dat. sg. 
OE uege, OS wege (wega) ‘way’ and OE nerian (nerigan, neregan), OHG nerian 
‘save’; and finally, as in OE OS weg, OF ris. wei ‘way’. In many instances, to be 
sure, g may represent a more fricative type of [j], and 7 may denote a more semi- 
vocalic pronunciation, but it is nevertheless true that the two spellings are used 
interchangeably. In view of this fact, the spelling of WGmce. 7 after lengthened 
consonants is noteworthy. Here, when it appears at all, it is spelled with 7 or e, 
never with g: Go. sibja ‘relationship’ but OS sibbia, OHG sippea (sippa), never 
*sibbga, *stppga. Since this distinction appears consistently in the WGmce. 
languages, it would apparently indicate that the sound that had caused j-length- 
ening was no longer a semivowel but had become a vowel. This possibility 
appears still more likely when the spelling is examined from the historical point 
of view; the sound represented by j in Go. sibja appears as 7 in OS sibbia, appears 
briefly as e in OHG sipp(e)a and then disappears, and has already disappeared 
in OF ris. sibbe and OE sibb. So far as the spelling of the WGmce. languages is 
concerned, it would appear that medial postconsonantal [j] did not vanish per 
saltum but was first vocalized and then gradually reduced to zero. 


9 Ahd. Gr.‘ §115. 
10 Tbhid. §118. 
11 OE Gr.? §254. 
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The [j] in question occurred only in syllables having secondary or tertiary 
stress. Phonetically and historically, we should expect this disappearing semi- 
vowel first to be vocalized to the homorganic sound [i]. The first result of such a 
development in West Germanic may be tested by pronouncing Go. sat-jan with 
two syllables and OS set-ti-an with three. In a form like satjan the t-phoneme 
belongs to the first syllable (sat-). In a form like settian, on the other hand, the 
first component of the lengthened ¢ is implosive and belongs to the first syllable 
(set-), while the second component is explosive and unites with the new vowel of 
the second syllable (-t7-). When [j] is vocalized to [i], the preceding [t] becomes 
intersyllabic and is accordingly lengthened to combine with the newly formed 
vowel. 

If it is assumed that such forms as OHG sippea (beside sippa) were still pro- 
nounced with [j], it must follow that this sound either disintegrated very rapidly 
or simply vanished outright. The loss of [j], far from being a per-saltum change, 
was a gradual process that began in the parent WGmce. speech and extended into 
the literary period. It appears to have resulted from two successive develop- 
ments: (1) vocalization and reduction by stress ablaut, as already noted, and 
(2) syncopation arising from the lengthening process. In a development like 
*sibja > *sibbia"* the duration of the word is increased by the addition of a new 
syllable, so that a compensatory shortening of some kind might be expected, 
especially in a language so sensitive to quantitative compensation. As shown by 
such forms as OHG sippea (stppa), OF ris. sibbe, OE sibb beside OS szbbia, Go. 


sibja ‘relationship’, the syncopation of [i] < [j] was well under way at the begin- 
ning of the literary WGme. period. 


l-, 1-LENGTHENING 


l-Type: OCS jabloko, Olcel. eple, OE zxppel (epl), OHG apfel (apful, affol-) 
‘apple’ 

r-Type: Go. akrs, Olcel. akr, OS akkar, OHG ackar but OE zcer ‘field’; Lat. 
cuprum > OHG chupfer but OE copor ‘copper’ 

Here, as in j-lengthening, a new vowel appears after the affected consonant 
(e.g. in OS akkar beside Go. akrs), and the lengthening process appears to be the 
same, the consonant being prolonged to combine with the new vowel of the fol- 
lowing syllable. In this instance, however, the process was limited by several 
factors. (1) The new vowel was not, as in 7-lengthening, a stable phonemic 
element of the word, but a purely incidental transition sound‘ that had de- 


12 Latin loan words show the same vocalization and ultimate loss of [j], e.g. OHG mutt? 
‘measure of grain’ (Lat. modius), OHG pfuzzi ‘spring, well’, OE pytt ‘pit’ (Lat. puteus). 
See Sievers’ list, Btr. 16.262 ff. 

13 Lengthened consonants are to be distinguished from such double spellings as nn in 
nom. acc. sg. OS kunni, OHG chunni, OE cyn(n) ‘kin’. In such forms [j] was vocalized to 
[i] (ef. Go. kun) long before the WGmce. lengthening occurred. Medial n in WGmce. *ku-ni 
belonged to the second syllable and so did not undergo lengthening. The double n in OS 
kunni, etc. has been levelled from the inflected case forms, e.g. OS gen. sg. kunnies (kun- 
neas), in which the j-lengthening occurred. 

144 Paul, Deutsche Gr. 1.1. §3:‘Vor m, n, r, list ein Vokal zunichst entwickelt, wenn diese 
Laute durch die Vokalausstoszung sonantisch geworden waren.’ 
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veloped before a syllabic liquid. Lengthening might or might not occur, depend- 
ing upon the presence or absence of the parasitic vowel; cf. OE xppel, epl. (2) 
Lengthening occurred in inflected forms only, and in the course of levelling either 
the short or the long sound might prevail in all forms of the word, as in WS OE 
éar beside Nth. xhher ‘ear of grain’. (3) Only the voiceless plosives [p t k] 
and the voiceless fricative [x] were affected. It is phonetically likely that the 
introduction of transition vowels was fostered by the combination of these 
voiceless sounds with the following syllabic liquids. In historic OE the phonetic 
trend toward I- and r-lengthening was still stronger, occurring in both voiceless 
and voiced consonants and causing a compensatory shortening of a preceding 
long vowel. Here again the process appears to have been caused by the de- 
velopment of a transitional vowel, though it does not always appear in spelling: 
ziged(e)re > zxtgeddre ‘together’, bet(e)ra > betira ‘better,’ gegad(e)rode > 
gegaddrode ‘he gathered’. 


LENGTHENING OF r 


Type: Go. nasjan, OHG nerian (nerian, neren, but also nerran, nerren), OS 
nerian, OE nerigan (nerian) ‘save’ 

Lengthening of r is rare. In West Germanic the transition vowel [i] de- 
veloped between [r] and [j]..6 Since the combination of [i] and [j] was homor- 
ganic (high-front-unround), the articulation of j as a semivowel was reinforced, 
and it survived in such historic forms as OE nerigan. As already observed in 
connection with r-lengthening, the transition vowels that developed in con- 
junction with r were unstable. When [i] developed, the length of the word was 
increased by the introduction of the new vowel, so that the additional lengthen- 
ing of r was inhibited. Furthermore, the reinforced articulation of [j] as a semi- 
vowel greatly retarded its vocalization; cf. OE herigan, herian ‘make war, 
ravage’ > NE harry. In the comparatively few instances in which the tran- 
sition vowel did not develop, [j] underwent its usual vocalization, and the com- 
mon type of j-lengthening and syncopation took place: *nar-jan > *nar-ri-an 
> OHG nerran, nerren. 

W- AND j-LENGTHENING IN NorRTH AND WEST GERMANIC 

w-Type: Go. nagaps, OE nacod beside Olcel. nokkuibr, OHG nackot ‘naked’ 

This change affects only labiovelars and appears sporadically in some forms 
of afew words. As in the foregoing types, the lengthening was caused by a new 
vowel. The labial element of the labiovelar was vocalized to u, 0: Go. aqizt 
‘ax’, OHG ackus; Go. nagapbs, OE nacod. Again the new vowel lengthened the 
syllable; a labiovelar like kv is a single phoneme, whereas ku or ko represents a 
combination of two successive sounds. This vocalizing process lengthened the 
words in which labiovelars occurred, and they did not readily lend themselves 
to further lengthening in either North or West Germanic, for uo < “” were not 
syncopated. 

15 Cf. the list in Wright, OE Gr.* §260. 


16 Paul, Deutsche Gr. 1.1. §3 and Btr. 7.105 ff.; Franck, Altfraink. Gr. §55.2. 
17 Prokosch, Comp. Gme. Gr. §30. 
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j-Type: Olcel. liggia, OS liggian, OE licgan, OHG liggen ‘lie down’ 

It is noteworthy that the ON consonant lengthening of the j- and w-types 
affects only the velar plosives [k g]. This limitation is in accord with the 
operation of Holtzmann’s Law, which also produced long velar plosives in ON, 
viz. gg <j (Olcel. gen. tweggia ‘of two’ = Sk. dudyds) and gg < w (Olcel. pl. 
trygguar ‘trust’, OHG triwua, trewua ‘faith’); gg < 7 may have been originally a 
front plosive. Conversely, the lengthening of other consonants by 7 w in ON 
appears to have been inhibited by the operation of the same law, since in Norse 
[j w] tended to close to stops rather than open to vowels, as in WGmc. 


m-, N-LENGTHENING 


m-lengthening, though extremely rare, apparently has occurred in MLG 
bessem beside bézm, OE besma ‘besom, broom’ and OE mappum beside mabm 
‘treasure’ (Go. maipms ‘gift’). As in l- and r-lengthening, the syllabic con- 
sonant responsible for the change developed a new transition vowel, and the 
preceding consonant was lengthened to combine with it. Here again the tran- 
sition vowel was unstable, MLG bessem, bézm and OE mabbum, mapm fluctuat- 
ing like OE zxppel, zxpl. 

The double spellings appearing sporadically in some n-stems, e.g. OHG knappo 
‘squire’ beside OE cnafa, OHG knabo ‘boy’, may likewise have arisen from the de- 
velopment of a transition vowel. It is also possible, however, that these double 
consonants came from the assimilation of suffixal n to the preceding consonant, as 
in Prim. Gmc. *knabn- > *knabb-. In either event, the change could occur 
only when the grade of the suffixal vowel was reduced to zero, for an intervening 
vowel would prevent either lengthening or assimilation. Sometimes, too, n 
itself had been lost in IE: Prim. Gmc. *knabé (IE *gnabhé, with 6 for -dn) > 
OHG knabo, OE cnafa. Unfortunately, levelling has so greatly obscured the 
results of these changes that it is frequently impossible to distinguish which n- 
geminations have arisen from sound change and which have been extended by 
analogy. 

The factors that have been suggested here as the immediate causes of the 
WGme. consonant lengthening are all connected directly or indirectly with the 
operation of fixed stress accent: (1) Weakening of the semivocalic elements 
[j *] in syllables bearing secondary or tertiary stress brought about the vocaliza- 
tion that caused j- and w-lengthening. (2) Stress accent contributed to the 
syncopation of the resulting i < 7. (8) Lengthening before / m r depended first 
of all upon their being syllabic, and this occurred through loss of stress. (4) 
n-lengthening, whether from assimilation or from another immediate cause, 
could happen only when the suffixal vowel was reduced to zero grade by stress 
ablaut. (5) Stress accent intensified the articulation of the only sounds that 
were subject to lengthening, namely, those occurring in syllables bearing primary 
accent. 
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Joun W. WATSON JR. 
THe TULANE UNIVERSITY OF LOUISIANA 


[Germanic au > OE éa [wa]; eu > 0. In late Northumbrian texts the spellings 
ea and eo appear almost interchangeably for both diphthongs. In general these 
spellings are ambiguous and the most recent view has been that the confusion was 
merely graphic. Certain isolated textual forms, however, point to phonemic co- 
alescence in an #-diphthong, an interpretation supported by the evidence of mod- 
ern North Country dialects.] 


The history of the long diphthongs éa and @o in Northumbrian Old English 
presents a peculiarly tantalizing problem, which seems in the past to have eluded 
a definitive answer. In origin these diphthongal phonemes represented prima- 
rily the inherited Germanic diphthongs au and eu respectively. Germanic au 
> OE [z:a], normally spelled ea; it developed thru the stage xo, attested 
for Northumbrian in the proper names Mostoruini, Afodbaldum, Hodbaldo in 
Bede’s History and the Liber Vitae. Hu, attested for early Northumbrian 
in the place name Hreutford in Bede’s History, became é0 by lowering of the 
second element. With these reflexes of Germanic au and eu there coincided 
certain diphthongs of secondary origin which resulted from contraction of OE 
# and é respectively with back vowels. 

South of the Humber there was no tendency to confuse é0 and éa, which un- 
questionably remained distinct well into Middle English. In Northumbrian 
monuments, however—particularly in the three latest and most extensive texts, 
the Lindisfarne Gospel, the Durham Ritual, and the Rushworth Gloss to Mark, 
Luke, and John'—the spellings ea and eo appear almost interchangeably.? 
In Lindisfarne and Ritual the spelling ea predominates, whereas in Rushworth 
2 ¢o is the favorite spelling. 

Scholars have differed on interpretation of this spelling confusion. The older 
view is summed up by Biilbring:? in Northern Northumbrian (Lindisfarne and 
Ritual) gé > éa; in Southern Northumbrian (Rushworth 2) éa > éo. This is, 
in general, a true description of what happened to the LeTTERS. However, it 
would be misleading to apply it to the phonologic processes involved, for these 
do not seem to be so clear-cut as to constitute such a neatly schematic reversal. 
At a later date Luick became the chief exponent of the view that this confusion 
was merely graphic; he believed that the phonemes remained separate, dis- 
tinguished on the basis of the first element of the diphthongs.‘ 


1This Rushworth gloss is usually designated Rushworth 2 (abbreviated Ru 2) to dis- 
tinguish it from the Rushworth gloss to Matthew (Rushworth 1), which is by a Mercian 
scribe. It will be so designated hereinafter. Similarly, the other two late Northumbrian 
texts will, for convenience, be referred to simply as Lindisfarne (Li.) and Ritual (Ri.). 

2 A similar state of affairs exists with regard to the corresponding short diphthongs eo 
and ea resulting from breaking of Early OE e and 2 respectively. 

3 Altenglisches Elementarbuch §§108, 114 (Heidelberg, 1902). 

4 Historische Grammatik der Englischen Sprache 1.§§127-8 (Leipzig, 1921). 
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This view of Luick’s now seems standard. To be sure, there is reason enough 
for skepticism regarding a phonemic change, since much of the manuscript evi- 
dence can ‘be viewed as pointing to graphic confusion only. In the beginning 
the two diphthongs were certainly distinguished by the first element; further, 
they were falling diphthongs (as appears from the gradual weakening of the 
ofiglide) and hence they presumably continued distinct as long as a difference in 
quality between the first elements persisted.5 

Let us consider first the earliest monuments. Here the textual evidence 
indicates that such a difference in initial elements was preserved, and that 
confusion at this date consists largely in the writing, with conditions favoring 
eo for both diphthongs. It seems significant that in the older texts (with the 
exception of a single form, eadberhtus for the proper name Eotberhtus on a North- 
umbrian coin from the 8th century*) ea is never written for etymologic é0, but 
the reverse writing, eo for éa, appears in about fifteen forms in Bede’s Death 
Song, the Falstone inscription, and the names from the Northumbrian Geneal- 
ogies and the Liber Vitae. Since #o also appears as an early writing for the re- 
flex of Germanic au, it would seem that we are here dealing with a scribal ar- 
chaism, an attempt to indicate the preservation of some rounding in the offglide. 
The diphthong has an 2-like first member and is still distinct from the reflex 
of eu. 

It is easy to see how graphic confusion might arise. In all Old English dialects, 
ea was being used to represent [#:a]; how could a scribe represent a diphthong 
different from that only in having a rounded second member? By the propor- 
tion [x:a] : ea = [x:0] : x, one arrives at eo as an analogic abbreviation for 
[2:0]. 

Conversely, if in the reflex of early eu the first element remained unchanged 
while the second underwent further weakening to a low or mid central vowel 
which by late Old English times could be represented by the letter a, such a 
diphthong could only be spelled ea. This symbol having already been pre- 
empted to represent the reflex of Germanic au, again a graphic confusion is in- 
evitable, even tho the diphthongs are in speaking still differentiated by their 
first elements. Thus ea would be an ambiguous symbol representing either 
[e:a] or [e:a], while eo would be equally ambiguous, since it could represent 
either [2:0] or [e:o]. 

Clearly then it seems idle to attempt conclusions from the relative proportion 
of writings with eo or ea in the Northumbrian monuments, and we shall not here 
concern ourselves with any such statistical analysis. We may perhaps see 
some significance in the fact that in late Northumbrian texts there are no such 
writings as the earlier xo to designate the reflex of Germanic au. It may be 
asked why the scribes should abandon such a useful and unambiguous spelling 
unless by design—that is, unless phonemic coalescence of the diphthongs had 
removed all need for a special symbol. But this is negative evidence, and hence 
rather tenuous at best. 


5 Cf. Luick ibid. 
6 For discussion of the forms on the coins see Theodor Kohler’s study Die Altenglischen 
Namen in Baedas Historia Ecclesiastica und auf den Altnordhumbrischen Miinzen (Berlin, 


1908). 
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It is more useful to consider certain other textual forms which, altho too iso- 
lated to be regarded as conclusive in themselves, nevertheless definitely point 
to phonemic coalescence. The special evidence on this point offered by RUNIC 
writing seems to have been generally overlooked in the past. In the Ruthwell 
Cross, which is the latest runic monument extant from Northumbria, dating 
somewhere between the 9th and the 11th century,’ the inscriber has employed 
the same runic character to represent etymologic éa (Germanic au) in héafdum 
‘head (dat. pl.)’ and etymologic @o in bihéaldun ‘beheld’ (: West Saxon behéoldon), 
pret. pl. of bshaldan.2 Here we are not dealing with Roman letters which form 
(as we have just seen) an ambiguous combination, but with a runic character— 
a unit symbol, hardly susceptible of misinterpretation. I can see no reason why 
the inscriber of the Ruthwell Cross should have chosen this single runic charac- 
ter to represent both Early OE éa and @o unless to him they were one and the 
same phoneme. 

Consider also the spelling of both diphthongs before w. In this position, the 
offglide remained high and rounded, as shown by its frequent appearance as u 
and by its tendency to merge with the following w. That both diphthongs are 
frequently written eww or ew occasions no surprise; ew, in these circumstances, 
is an ambiguous writing which might represent either [z:u] or [e:u], by an anal- 
ogy similar to that which was seen to give eo in the discussion above. Thus 
such spellings offer little evidence on phonemic coalescence and can be dis- 
missed. On the other hand it does seem significant that occasionally etymologic 
éow, as well as éaw, is represented by xw: Li. hraewende ‘ruing’ : OS hreuwan, 
OHG hriuwan; Ru2 saewe, gesaewe, 2 sg. pret. of (ge)sdwan ‘sow’, cf. séowun 
from the (Mercian) Vespasian Psalter. These 2 spellings are not ambiguous. 
There is no scribal tradition which could be cited to explain them away as mere 
graphic analogy. Rather, Old English scribal tradition was to use # accurately 
as a symbol denoting an open vowel, distinct from e. Thus, barring of course 
scribal error, these spellings with x for both etymologic éaw and éow appear to 
mean that the phonemes have coincided as a diphthong with an z-like first 
member. The predominance, then, of eo spellings for both diphthongs in Ru2 
would indicate that in the dialect represented by this document the offglide 
retained considerable rounding: [#:o] or [#:9]. 

Luick attempts to refute these x-spellings by pointing out? that scribal errors 
of x for e occasionally occur elsewhere in Northumbrian texts. This is true; 
and little note could be taken of such isolated forms if it were not for the general 
graphic interchange of eo/ea in late Northumbrian. As it is, however, these z- 
writings offer a valuable clue to the interpretation of the spelling confusion 
between the diphthongs. 


7 Alan S. C. Ross, Linguistic Evidence for the Date of the Ruthwell Cross, MLR 28.145- 
55. Cf. A. S. Cook, Notes on the Ruthwell Cross, PMLA 17.367-90. 

8 The ultimate Germanic origin of Zo in the preterit of this type of strong verbs of class 
VII is somewhat unsettled, as the verbs underwent different changes in the various lan- 
guages; the problem of class-VII strong verbs is one of the more controversial subjects in 
comparative Germanic grammar. In Old English the preterit seems to have been levelled 
under the class-II strong verbs. Cf. also géong, preterit of gangan. At any rate the forms 
of the preterit (be)héoldon in the other Old English dialects make it clear that we have 
here to consider an original éo in the stem syllable. 

9 Hist. Gram. §128, Anm. 
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The strongest evidence of phonemic coalescence is the history of the reflexes 
of the diphthongs in certain modern folk-dialects derived from Northumbrian 
Old English. If 20 and éa fell together in Northumbrian, then in North Country 
dialects today they should be represented by the same sound. Yet merely to 
show that their modern reflexes are the same is not enough, for the problem is 
complicated by later developments. 

Where OE éa remained as such in Northumbrian, when monophthongized it 
should have become [#:], as it did in general Middle English (except Kentish”) ; 
thus it fell in with OE # from 7-umlaut of Germanic az (‘zx’) and became ME 
‘open e’, i.e. [s:] or [e:]. OE 0, similarly, was monophthongized to general 
Middle English 2," falling in with Anglian é (< Germanic #, which in West 
Saxon appears as ‘z!’) as ME ‘close e’. 

If, however, in Northumbrian Old English, go and éa coalesced as a diphthong 
with an open vowel as first member, that is as [s:a] or [s:0], then the later 
development of such a diphthong must have coincided with OPEN e; on the other 
hand, if 20 and éa fell together as [e:a] or [e:o], the later development should be 
identical with cLosE e. Thus in considering the modern reflexes of Northum- 
brian Old English 0 and éa it will be necessary to consider also the development 
of ME close and open e of other origins; as representative of these two vowels 
may be taken, respectively, ‘Anglian e’ (that is ‘ez’ described above) and ‘z”’.” 
In many local dialects, as in the standard language, an Early Modern English 
sound change resulted in the coalescence of close and open e of whatever source. 
Thus, in order to obtain proof on the problem of phonemic coalescence of North- 
umbrian é0 and éa, we shall seek North Country dialects preserving the distinc- 
tion between ME close and open e. 


Such a dialect is found in Lorton, a village in West Cumberland 11} miles 
from the west coast. Brilioth, who made an exhaustive study of this dialect, 
reports that Anglian e and #? are distinguished as 7 and e7 respectively." Old 
English 2a has shared the fate of x? in becoming e7: beim, bein, deid, detf, stem 
for beam, bean, dead, deaf, steam, etc. Early OE @o, instead of following the 
development of ME close e, in most words follows that of open e and original 
éa, yielding ei: breist ‘breast’, detp ‘deep’, deipp ‘depth’, fleis ‘fleece’, and various 
others. Brilioth lists some words in which 7 appears for Old English Zo: be, bee, 
[o'twin] ‘between’, flee, free, sick, three; most of these, however, appear to be 
special cases, not actually pertinent to the problem. Sick is from Anglian 
séc (: West Saxon séoc), with monophthongization of the éo diphthong before 
historical time. Be, bee, -tween, and three all show original to < 7 plus 
back vowel; except that in -tween, io < 7 broken before h, itself lost prior to the 


10 Richard Jordan, Handbuch der Mittelenglischen Grammatik* §§81-2 (Heidelberg, 
1934). 

11 Thid.| §84. 

12 Thus|the terms ‘close and open e’ as hereinafter used will be loosely interchangeable 
with ‘Anglian e’ and ‘z®’ respectively. 

18 A Grammar of the Dialect of Lorton (Cumberland) §§162, 165-6 (Oxford, 1913). 

14 Where the diphthong is initial, either originally or as the result of local loss of h-, 
both 7 and ¢7 are heard: (e)id ‘head’, (e)ist ‘east’, (e)istar ‘Easter’ ($194). 
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date of monophthongization. Cf. Goth. tweihnai, and Biilbring’s comment, 
Elementarbuch §147b. In most Old English dialects original io very early be- 
came éo and shared the development of the latter diphthong. In Northum- 
brian, however, to and @o are kept rigidly distinct thru the Old English period,” 
and 7o never shows any tendency to the confusion with éa which marks the treat- 
ment of @o. 

To sum up, then, the evidence of the Lorton dialect, the appearance of early 
Northumbrian éo and éa under an identical reflex is indication of a phonemic 
coalescence in Old English times. Had this falling together occurred in the 
Middle English period, that is after monophthongization of the diphthongs to 
é and &, such a fusion would have affected é and @ of other origins also—a 
development which it is clear did not occur because Anglian e and z* are today 
distinct in the speech of Lorton. 

Two localities investigated by Ellis in his pioneer work on dialectology'* show 
a similar situation. At Warkworth” (5 miles s.e. of Alnwick) in Northern North- 
umberland, close and open e are kept apart as [zi] and [#7] respectively.* OE 
éa appears as the latter sound, showing that it coincided in Middle English with 
open e; OF éo appears in part as [ii], in part as [77], the latter forms evidencing 
a development from an éa-stage. ‘The twofold appearance of the modern reflex 
of OE @o is, of course, to be ascribed to dialect mixture. 

Much the same conditions prevail in Howsgill,"® in the northwest corner of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. Here é0 appears in some words as [i], in accord with 
close e, but in other words as [iie], which is also the representative of both OE 
éa and ME open e of other origins. Altho again dialect mixture has somewhat 
blurred the picture, it is clear that 0 has here undergone the same development 
as éa and x. Thus in the region of Howsgill, as also at Warkworth, éa and éo 
must have coalesced as an x-diphthong in order to share a later monophthongiza- 
tion to open e. 

The most comprehensive picture of the development of the diphthongs in the 
North Country as a whole is to be found in Wright.” Wright’s data were 
gathered with a net too wide-meshed to permit detailed analysis of local con- 
ditions, and dialect mixture tends here to obscure all but the general outline. 
Thus it becomes necessary to waive judgment on large areas for which the local 
details are too confused to permit a comprehensive deduction. In the present 
study a careful attempt has been made to exclude all such ambiguous evidence. 
When that has been done it becomes possible, by interpreting Wright’s broad 
picture and giving due consideration to residual forms, to draw definite con- 
clusions. From these it will be seen that what Brilioth and Ellis found true in 
a few localities was also true of at least the major portion of Northumbrian 


16 Bilbring, Elementarbuch §111. 

16Qn Early English Pronunciation; Part 5: Existing Dialectal as Compared with 
West Saxon Pronunciation (London, 1889). 

17 Tbid. 878 ff. 

18 See EEP 1.3 ff. for the key to Ellis’ ‘Palaeotype’. Ellis’ [zi] corresponds to IPA [ri], 
his [77] to IPA [1:]. 

19 KEEP 5.630. 

20 Joseph Wright, The English Dialect Grammar; Oxford, etc., 1905. 
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forms of éa appearing as 7. 
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territory as a whole: coalescence of Zo and éa as a diphthong with a first member 
resembling 2. 

Wright’s material indicates that in general 7 is today the reflex of both éo and 
éa all over the North Country. This fact cannot, in itself, be taken as indicat- 
ing phonemic coalescence of the diphthongs in Old English, as will be made clear 
by a consideration of the development of close and open e in Northumbrian terri- 
tory. First of all, the 7 which Brilioth found as the representative of Anglian e 
in Lorton, is today the general reflex of this sound all over the north of England. 
It is reported as the predominant representative in each of the six counties con- 
cerned: Northumberland, Durham, Cumberland, Westmoreland, Lancashire, 
and Yorkshire. In the four northernmost shires x? has likewise become 7 and, 
thru dialect borrowing, 7 forms in words containing OE 2? are spreading south- 
ward over the whole of Northumbria. In Southern Northumbria, however, 
the phonologic development of x? led generally to 7a,” and in parts of Lancashire 
and of Yorkshire, Anglian e and 2? are still kept pretty much distinct. Never- 
theless, in virtually all areas, even in the far southern section of Northumbria, 
7 forms of open e have made steady penetration. Even in such a marginal area 
as south Yorkshire we find 7 and 7a reported as equally general representatives 
of OE 2’, and a similar condition exists in south Lancashire.” 

In their southward push, the 7 forms of x? overran large areas in which this 
latter sound had previously been 7a, distinguished from the? < Angliane. This 
fact appears from residual forms, isolated words in which z? is represented by 
ia in opposition to the general appearance of 7 for both close and open e in the 
region. Thus in southwest and south Northumberland, and in various parts of 
Westmoreland and Durham, where 7 is the universal reflex of Anglian e and the 
normal representative of x’, Wright reports 7a for x? in teach, heat, seat, sweat, 
wheat, lead, deal, heal, lean, leave, and tease. It has become an axiom of linguis- 
tic geography that sound changes begin in a limited area, whence (thru borrow- 
ing of individual words by neighboring dialects) they spread in a series of waves 
of varying radii. Thus every word has its own history, and the isoglosses mark- 
ing any sound change differ from word to word. Residual forms such as those 
noted above will remain as relics of an earlier phonologic period in areas over 
which this dialectal borrowing has spread. Hence we may deduce that over the 
major portion of Northumbrian territory generally, close and open e were at one 
time distinguished as 7 and ia respectively. 

Tho the foregoing presents a picture in which phonologic developments have 
been confused by dialect mixture, there emerges from it a clear background 
against which the problem of Zo and éa can be satisfactorily interpreted. Had 
these two diphthongs remained distinct in Old English, then (as previously 
stated) when monophthongized they would have developed like Anglian e and 
x? respectively, i.e. to 7 and 72. Had they fallen together in Old English as 


21 In following this discussion it will be convenient to refer to the accompanying map. 
22 In parts of the south there remain slight traces of local variants, principally ez and ea. 
23 It, is not improbable that in these southernmost areas of Northumbrian territory the 
spreading 7 forms < 2? were reinforced by the influence of Midland dialects where close and 


open ¢e had coalesced as 7. 
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éa [x:a], they should then have developed to 7a, like x?; had they coincided as 
é0, they should have developed like Anglian e to 7%. But since 7 forms for both 
Middle English close and open e of other origins are pushing into all sections of 
Northumbria, it is of no significance to find either diphthong or both today 
represented by 7. Even in those areas where the distinction between Anglian e 
and 2? is generally maintained, appearance of 7 in words which contained OE 
éa could not be relied on to show coalescence of the diphthongs as éo (the end 
result in south Northumbria, according to Biilbring’s theory). Such 7 forms, 
due to secondary development, would indeed be normally expected to appear 
thru the dialect spreading that is everywhere displacing variant forms of open e 
in favor of the more numerous 7 forms. On the other hand, what is significant 
is to find both diphthongs represented by 7a, even if in only a few words—that 
is, to find that both diphthongs have developed like 2. Such forms are not to 
be explained as due to a secondary coalescence of close and open e in late Middle 
or Early Modern English, since it has already been shown that this coalescence 
proceeded in the opposite direction (open e > 7). 

Thus in Lancashire generally, Anglian e and x appear respectively as 7 and 
7a. But from this county are reported priest,™ cleave, creep, dreary, beat (pret- 
erit), and deep with original é0 represented by ia, which is also the general Lan- 
cashire reflex of ga. Similarly, dreary and beat (preterit) from Yorkshire show 
ia, like x and éa, instead of 7, the reflex of Anglian e. Most striking of all, per- 
haps, are the residual forms of dreary, with 7a, from Northumberland, Durham, 
Cumberland, and Westmoreland, where 7 is the general reflex of both close and 
opene. From these areas there are also residual forms of éa with 7a: bean, dream, 
stream, team, leaf, sheaf, cheap, heap. ‘These ia forms are explainable only as 
fossil remnants from a period antedating coalescence of close and open e, in 
which open e had become 7a; further, in order for 0 and éa both to show this 
development to ia, they must have coalesced before the Middle English period, 
at which time the monophthongization to # occurred. 

Thus it would seem that the evidence both of the contemporary texts them- 
selves and of the modern dialectal development tend to disprove Luick’s theory, 
logically reasoned though it may be, and to show instead that in Northumbrian 
Old English early é0 and éa coalesced phonemically, rather than suffering mere 
graphic confusion. It appears also that the alternative interpretation offered 
by Biilbring, tho true in the essentials, does not adequately describe the phonetic 
conditions of the process. What seems to have happened is that the two diph- 
thongs fell together as a phoneme whose principal phonetic type, all over North- 
umbrian territory, was a diphthong consisting of [#:] plus an offglide. The 
quality of this offglide differed locally. In Southern Northumbrian it retained 
some rounding, so that in Rushworth 2 the diphthong is spelled eo; in Northern 
Northumbrian, however (Li. and Ri.), all rounding was lost and the diphthong 
was approximately [s:a]. 


24 The Zo in OE préost is of obscure ultimate origin; compare Holthausen, Altenglisches 
etymologisches Wérterbuch 249 (Heidelberg, 1934) and reff. However, there is no question 
(from the appearance of the word in the various Old English dialects) that it belongs to the 
Early OE éo phoneme. 
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[By the end of the 18th century the diacritical system for indicating pronuncia- 
tion had been developed almost to the stage now current in commercial dictionaries. 
This paper traces the growth of diacritical systems from their beginnings in early 
18th-century dictionaries to their final form at the end of the century, and indicates 
the relative usefulness of the 18th-century dictionaries as source material for 
studies of pronunciation. ] 


The 18th century marks the beginning of a widespread interest in English 
pronunciation, especially in ‘correct’ pronunciation, and also the appearance of 
the first pronouncing dictionaries, designed to satisfy this interest. Attempts to 
record pronunciation in dictionary entries led naturally to the need for a system 
of notation. At first, the devices used to record pronunciation were inexact, 
incomplete, and often confusing. But by the end of the century, the diacritical 
system approximately as we know it in our modern dictionaries had been worked 
out. Bert Emsley, in his article Progress in Pronouncing Dictionaries (Am. Sp. 
15.55), has outlined the development of this system; the present paper studies 
the 18th century in more detail, and indicates to the student of 18th-century 
pronunciation what help he can expect from various dictionaries of the time. 

In attempting to work out an adequate pronouncing system, the dictionary 
makers of the 18th century progressed through three different stages. Variations 
within each stage were numerous, but in general the three types are clear-cut: 

Type I: accent mark over the stressed part of the word 
Type II: accent mark over the stressed part of the word, placed so as to in- 
dicate ‘long’ or ‘short’ vowel preceding! 
Type III: diacritical system, showing stressed syllables, quality of all or 
most vowels, pronunciation of consonants, etc. 
A more detailed description of these types, with an account of the advantages 
and limitations of each, follows. 


Type I 


The first stage in the development of a pronouncing system comes early in 
the century; it consists simply of placing an accent mark over the stressed part 
of the word. Nathan Bailey is one of the earliest to use this method, intruducing 
it first, according to Mathews? and Emsley, in the 1727 fuller supplementary 
volume of his Universal English Dictionary, originally published in 1721. In 
this, he is supposed to have copied Thomas Dyche’s* Dictionary of Words 
(1723), and Dyche may have been the first to use this device in a dictionary. 


1 Emsley has noted Types I and III, but he omits Type II, since it was not important 
for his purpose. 
2 A survey of English dictionaries; London, 1933. 
3 Am. Sp. 15.57 (1940). 
27 
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Whoever the innovator, the system is very primitive: each word is entered once, 
without respelling; there is no hyphenation to show syllable division; one-syllable 
words are not accented; there is one accent on each polysyllable, always placed 
after the stressed vowel. The entries look like this: 
aba’ft, aba’ndon, aba’se, aba’sh, a/bbot, a’bbey, abbre’viate, abe’t, abe’ttor, 
abla’tion, a’blative, abri/dge, abo’lish, absci’nd 

Bailey, in using accents, felt that he was ‘directing to their proper pronuntia- 
tion’ and showing ‘the Orthoepia of the English Tongue’ (title page, Dictionarium 
Britannicum, 1730 edition). The claim is ridiculous. Today, the only useful- 
ness of this earliest type of notation is to resolve questions about the 18th-century 
accentuation of words, and to show the editor’s position on words of disputed ac- 
centuation, as for example: 

embrasure’ or embra’sure (Bailey, embra/sure) 

cui’rass or cuirass’ (Bailey, cuira’ss) 

indeco’rous or indec’orous (Bailey, inde’corous) 

inter’stice or in’terstice (Bailey, inte’rstices) 

recondite’ or rec’ondite (Bailey, recondi’te) 
But beyond this, the accentual system is useless for showing 18th-century pro- 
nunciation. It has no way of indicating the quality of vowels, either in stressed 
or in unstressed position; the pronunciation of consonants is not given; the 
reader cannot even tell how many syllables are to be pronounced—occasionally 
an important question. 

In spite of its limitations, this simplest form of the accentual method was used 
by several 18th-century dictionaries well down into the last half of the century, 
long after it had been abandoned by later editions of Bailey’s dictionary. It is 
the system followed, for example, by Samuel Johnson in his 1755 edition. John- 
son is said to have used an interleaved copy of Bailey when working on his own 
dictionary;® it is clear that he adopted Bailey’s early pronouncing system in 
toto and apparently without giving it much thought, although by 1755 some edi- 
tions of Bailey had advanced to the second stage, to be described below. De- 
spite the importance which later orthoepists attached to Johnson’s most casual 
remarks on pronunciation, Johnson himself seems to have been not much in- 
terested in this aspect of the language. His short introductory section on 
Orthography gives no more than the most general and condensed rules for pro- 
nouncing the vowels and consonants in various orthographic situations; and in 
his preface, he briefly dismisses the method used in his dictionary to indicate 
pronunciation: ‘In settling the orthography, I have not wholly neglected the 
pronunciation, which I have directed by printing an accent upon the acute or 
elevated syllable. ...Short directions are sometimes given where the sound of 


4 Mathews states that Bailey gave aid, ‘though of an elementary sort, in syllabification 
and pronunciation’ (Survey of English dictionaries 30). The amount of aid given to pro- 
nunciation has been discussed above. It is evident that Bailey’s system gives no help in 
syllabification, since he does not mark syllables. Halcyon, for instance, pronounced in two 
or in three syllables during the 18th century, is marked ha’Icyon in Bailey 1730; does this 
call for two syllables or for three? 

5 Mathews 28. 
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letters is irregular; and if they are sometimes omitted, defect in such minute 
observations will be more easily excused, than superfluity.’ 

The ‘short directions’ are, as Johnson implies, rare. They occur after a few 
entries, for example: 

abu’se. In abuse the verb, s has the sound of z; in the noun the common 
sound. 

buoy. The wu is mute in both [noun and verb]. 

chew. It is very frequently pronounced chaw, and perhaps properly. 

chiru’rgeon. It is now generally pronounced, and by many written, 
surgeon. 

fault. The J is sometimes sounded, and sometimes mute. In conversa- 
tion it is generally suppressed. 

me’dicine. It is generally pronounced as if only of two syllables, med’cine. 

A number of dictionaries following Johnson continued to use this earliest 
system. Among them are later editions of Dyche; James Barclay’s Complete 
and Universal English Dictionary (lst edition 1774); Daniel Fenning’s Royal 
English Dictionary (lst edition 1741). Barclay, even in his 1799 edition, 
published at a time when Sheridan and Walker had already perfected an elabo- 
rate diacritical system, still clung to the primitive method, although he improves 
over Johnson by entering more respellings (given in brackets after the word), 
for example: 

abu’se [abetize] ache [ake] 

abu’ser [abetizer] owe [5] 

acco’mpt [pronounced akount] na’tion [ndshdn] 
These respellings, printed in the same type as the etymologies, which also follow 
the entry, are easily missed if the reader is not careful. No key is given to the 
system used in the respelling, and many difficult words are not respelled, for 
example adze, adu’mbrate, and adu’nque ‘crooked’. 

Fenning’s entries, in at least three of his editions (1761, ’68, ’75), are com- 
pletely unreliable. Although in general he follows the first type, Fenning seems 
to have attempted occasionally to incorporate the second method (see below) 
without fully understanding it, or perhaps the number of typographical errors 
is even greater than is usual for the period. As a result, the reader finds such 
incomprehensible series of entries as these: 

1761, 68, 75: a’bsolute, ab’solutely, a’bsoluteness (1761 ab’soluteness), 
ab’solutory 
1761, 68, 75: abstra’ct (1761 a’bstract), abstra’cted, abstrac’tedly (1761 
abstra’ctedly) 
1761, 68, 75: cha’mber, chamberlain, ch’amberlainship, ch’ambermaid 
There is nowhere in the volumes any explanation of this system. Fenning, 
like Barclay, introduces occasional respellings, but very infrequently. 


Type II 


The second step in the development of a pronouncing system grows naturally 
out of the first. It uses the accents still, but by a very simple change uses them 
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to indicate ‘long’ and ‘short’ vowels. This is done by putting the accent after 
the vowel if the vowel is long (in other words, if the syllable is open), and after 
the consonant following the vowel if the vowel is short (the syllable closed) : 
aba’se (long vowel) 
aban’don (short vowel) 

John Ash implies that he is the innovator of this system when he says, in A 
New and Complete Dictionary of the English Language (1775), that his pro- 
nunciation is ‘assisted by a new method of placing the accent, and by notes on 
the sounds of the letters where it was judged necessary’ (advertisement). On 
the reverse of the title page there is this note: 

‘NB. The accent is so placed, for the most part, as to terminate the syl- 
lable and aid the pronunciation: For example. A’cre—A-cre/ Ac’rid— 
ac-rid/ Ta’ble—Ta ble/ Tab’let—Tab-let.’ 
This is all the help the user of the dictionary gets in interpreting what must have 
been a new and baffling system of notation. But perhaps it was enough, since 
the words table and tablet were common enough, and fixed in their pronunciation. 

Actually, Ash was not the first to use this second type of notation. Bailey 
himself had employed it, at least as early as the 9th edition edition of An Univer- 
sal Etymological English Dictionary in 1740, 35 years before Ash. So far as 
I can discover, Bailey was the innovator.® 

The second stage, as seen in Bailey’s 1740 edition, is a considerable improve- 
ment over the method used in his earlier volumes. But it appears without any 
notice of the change and without any directions to the reader, not even the 
slight help given later by Ash’s table. The following words are listed as they 
appear in Bailey’s edition of 1740: 

a’queduct (with a of hate in Sheridan, a of fat in Walker) 
cham’ber (with a of hat in Sheridan, a of fate in Walker) 
bes’tial (with e of bet in Sheridan, e of me in Walker) 
pe’dals (with e of beer in Sheridan, e of met in Walker) 
coffer (with o of note in Sheridan, o of not in Walker) 
Since Bailey continued to use this system in later editions, occasional changes 
in 18th-century pronunciation can be traced, for example: 
basil (with a of hate in Sheridan 1780, a of hat in Sheridan 1789, a of fat 
in Walker 1791): Bailey 1740—ba’sil (long a); 1759—the same; 1775— 
bas’il (changed to short a) 

But the system is still inadequate. For one thing, it does not yet show syl- 
labification, nor does it indicate the sounds of the vowels in any syllable but the 
stressed one: 

bes’tial (two syllables bes’chal in Sheridan, three syllables bes’che-al in 
Walker) 


6 Not all later editions of Bailey adopt this system. The edition of 1755, entitled A New 
Universal Etymological English Dictionary, revised and corrected by J. N. Scott, keeps the 
old accentual system of the 1730 and 1736 editions of Dictionarium Britannicum. On the 
other hand, Buchanan’s revision of 1760, A New Etymological English Dictionary, employs 
the revised Bailey system. This was three years after the appearance of Buchanan’s own 
dictionary, containing the first truly diacritical notation. 
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brace’let (last syllable -lit in Sheridan, -let in Walker)’ 

cir’cuit (last syllable -kyoot in Sheridan, -kit in Walker) 
Furthermore, there is no clue to the pronunciation of consonants, as the entry 
bestial shows. Silent letters are not indicated. For words like the following, 
Bailey’s system is valueless: 

buoy (uw pronounced?) 

chart (ch pronounced ésh or k?) 

cuira’ss (pronounced kyoo- or kwee-?) 

[eclat] (¢ pronounced?) : Bailey 1775—ecla’it (sic). This word is not entered 

in the editions of 1740 and 1759. 

The system is further weakened by failure to use any accent marks on one- 
syllable words, so that in such words the reader cannot even discover whether 
the vowel is short or long; thus bass and base are entered without accents. But 
perhaps the greatest weakness of the system derives from a weakness in English 
spelling itself: English vowels as spelled cannot always be classified merely as 
‘short’? and ‘long’. The spelling a for example could represent, in the 18th 
century, not only the sound in hat (short a to Bailey) and the sound in hate 
(long a to Bailey), but also the short o sound (quadrant), and the aw sound (qualm, 
eclat, palfrey, mall), and toward the middle of the century the Italian a sound 
(ah) as well. We know that ah was used by some people as early as 1740, but 
Bailey’s system is not equipped to report the fact. Bailey’s limitation to two 
values for each vowel letter makes a number of his pronunciation entries suspect, 
for instance: 

qua’drant (first a given by Sheridan with a of hate, by Walker with a of fall, 
by Stephen Jones 1796 with o of not) 
This notation may mean the same pronunciation as Sheridan’s, or it may mean 
aw, since Bailey had no way of indicating the latter. 

Despite the shortcomings of this type of notation, Bailey’s dictionary as late 
as the 1790 edition still has it. Nor was Bailey the only one to cling to this 
method, outmoded by the 1770’s. Ash’s second edition of his New and Com- 
plete Dictionary of the English Language (1795) still uses it. John Entick, in 
the 1783 edition of The New Spelling Dictionary of the English Language (1st 
edition 1764), slightly muddles the technique but preserves the system in es- 
sence. To indicate length, Entick puts the accent directly over the vowel, not 
after; e.g. abdse, abdémen. If the vowel is short, he generally puts the accent 
after the consonant as did Bailey; but not always, for apparently he refuses to 
put an accent at the end of a word after a consonant.® Thus he enters abdsh, 
abit, abét, misleading the unwary reader into thinking the vowel is long; but 
abash’ment, abut'ment, abet'tor are entered with the accent in the expected place. 
There is no explanation of the system anywhere in the work. 

7 This word is interesting for another reason. The pronunciation of the a was contro- 
versial in the 18th century, pronounced like the a of hat or the a of fate. Bailey’s notation 


probably indicates short a (brass-), but if it were taken literally, by a foreigner let us say, 
it really indicates a long pronunciation of the silent e (-see’‘let). This word illustrates well 


the inaccuracy of Type II. 
8 He apparently does not mind using the accent mark at ends of words after vowels, for 


he has rely’, reply’. 
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Entick does not respell. All he does beyond accenting vowels is occasionally 
to use a double stress mark to indicate assimilation. Here he does give directions 
(although none too clear) for use: ‘before za and io it [c] is sounded like sh, as 
in sociable, malicious, suspicious, which we have all along distinguished by a 
double dash or (”): and let it here be noted, that wherever this double dash occurs, 
the letter before it partakes of the sound of the letter, or sometimes the two 
letters, following it.’ So we find na” tional (note how the quality of the vowel is 
in doubt here), and beside it ndiion, from which we might assume that Entick 
does not assimilate to sh in the iatter—a possibility, though not a likely one. 


Type III 


The inadequacy of the second stage of notation must have soon become appar- 
ent to those dictionary makers who were really interested in indicating pronun- 
ciation—whether the actual pronunciation of the time or the ‘proper’ pro- 
nunciation, frequently not one and the same thing. In the second half of the 
century, the final stage was reached—essentially the diacritical system as we 
know it now. 

In general, this third method took two forms, differing from each other not so 
much in principle as in the typographical devices used. (Within thése two 
subdivisions there were also many slight variations). The use of macron and 
breve, of grave, acute, and circumflex accents, of italicized letters and the like 
appears first; and this is the kind of diacritical marking that has persisted into 
our modern dictionary. But several of the most successful and best-known 
pronouncing dictionaries of the late 18th century used instead small numbers 
over the vowels. 

James Buchanan seems to have been the first to realize the weaknesses of the 
accentual system (both of Type I and of Type II), and also the first to explode 
the claim of earlier dictionaries that simply marking the accent would lead to a 
just and proper pronunciation of English. ‘Accent and pronunciation have 
been hitherto ignorantly accepted as synonymous terms,’ he rightly says, ‘and 
the common accent has been deemed sufficient to direct the pronunciation’ 
(Preface, A New English Dictionary, 1769 edition of Linguae Britannicae, 
originally published 1757). 

Actually Buchanan’s system is far from complete, and really represents an 
intermediary stage between Type II and Type III. Instead of shifting the 
accent for long and short syllables, he substitutes a macron for long vowels and 
a breve for short, but has no way of showing a third or fourth quality for any 
vowel, any more than the accentual system had. The diacritical marks are 
used in the main entry; words are very seldom respelled. Buchanan’s system 
however makes two distinctly important advances over Type II: it marks some 
of the unaccented vowels, and it indicates silent letters by using Roman type 
(the entries are in italics). 

Buchanan is worth consulting for 18th-century pronunciation, but the reader 
must expect frequent disappointments. For example: 1. Consonant pronun- 
ciations ate not indicated. 2. The limitation to long and short vowels makes 
some of Buchanan’s pronunciations suspect, e.g. cOnduit; sin marked short as 
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in sép. He has no easy way of showing an % sound in words spelled with o. 
The o in jonquille, frequently pronounced jun- in the 18th century, is not marked. 
And no markings appear on mall, pall, qualm, etc. 3. Digraphs present diffi- 
culties. A diaresis is used over two vowels to indicate that both are sounded 
‘or parted into two syllables’, but inveigle (pronounced with ay or ee in the 18th 
century) is not marked, nor is leap, least (pronounced with é or ee). 4. No 
light is thrown on the pronunciation of the last syllables of bracelet, patroness, 
etc. (pronounced with % or é). 5. Buchanan has further confused his system by 
capitalizing some entries, but not all. Over the upper-case letters, diacritical 
marks do not appear. Thus, abd’ft, dbd’ndon, Abda’se, Abd’sh, dbdd’men, Abé’t, 
dbho'r, abi'de, t’sle, tich, I'ssue, I'sthmus, etc. 6. Finally, Buchanan is very re- 
luctant to respell. Ieutenant (pretty generally liv-, lev-, or lif- in the 18th cen- 
tury) is entered Lieuté’/ndnt; and sergeant is given as sé’rgéant. Such entries 
make others doubtful, for example: Cii’ciimber, which was commonly pro- 
nounced cow-, and Sd’ ffron, which was frequently saf-furn, ete. 

Other 18th-century dictionaries which used the Buchanan system of macrons, 
breves, etc. were William Johnston’s Pronouncing and Spelling Dictionary 
(1764) and William Perry’s Royal Standard English Dictionary (1775). 

Johnston’s is purely a pronouncing dictionary; no definitions are given. John- 
ston does not respell, but he invented a most elaborate diacritical system and a 
method by far the most complete yet evolved. Practically every sound in 
every entry is indicated. The student will find Johnston definitely useful, 
although, since the volume is smaller than most, many words are omitted. Fur- 
thermore, assimilations in such words as bestial, conscientious are not recorded. 
The long and thorough explanation of the various markings, given in the in- 
troduction, is an innovation for the century and makes description of them here 
unnecessary. 

Complete as Johnston’s system is, the casual reader will find it confusing un- 
less he studies the introduction with some care. Johnston’s reluctance to re- 
spell, combined with his eagerness to record every sound (and rather minute 
variations of sounds), has led him into such an extravagance of typographical 
devices that he has had to resort to Old English black-letter type to show silent 
letters. Different symbols are often used for the same sound, because the or- 
thography differs, e.g. e and i for long e, as in me and machine; 00, 6, a, for long 
oo. ‘This practice, of course, is a violation of one of the fundamental principles 
of a good phonetic alphabet, but it is the sort of violation that appears in most of 
our modern dictionaries." 

A much more confusing flaw in Johnston’s system is that he uses the same 
symbol to indicate different sounds. In his introduction, Johnston gives the 
rules for the pronunciation of orthographic s: pronounced s (voiceless) initially 
and before and after consonants; pronounced z (voiced) intervocalically and at 
ends of words. To show an exception to these rules, Johnston uses italic s: 


® Buchanan’s pronunciations of initial unstressed a seem overprecise, as well as incom- 


prehensibly varied. 
10 See particularly the varieties of symbols used in Webster, in Winston, and in the 


Standard for the unaccented neutral vowel of sofa and other words. 
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baptism, cleanse, us, use (noun). Thus the unwary reader who has not studied 
the directions might find himself trying to pronounce the s in these four words 
alike, whereas Johnston intends to indicate that it is voiced in the first two, 
voiceless in the last two. The same confusion exists for c (pronounced k or s), 
g (pronounced g or j), th (voiced or voiceless), x (ks or gz). 

Perry, in his Royal Standard (first edition 1775)," makes a considerable ad- 
vance over Johnston and wisely rejects the complications of Johnston’s pattern. 
Typographically, his entries look more like those of our modern dictionaries than 
do the entries of either earlier or later and more satisfactory 18th-century dic- 
tionaries. Borrowing probably from Buchanan, he uses the macron for the so- 
called long vowels: hate, méte, pine, note, dike, try; the breve for the so-called 
short vowels: hat, mét, pin, ndt, dtick, lovely. He introduces the circumflex for 
h4ll, thére, field, préve, bdsh, and a small acute accent for the sound or sounds 
represented in liar, hér, shirt, déne. A small grave accent takes care of the vowel 
in w6lf. To show shorter length for long vowels, indicated today in Webster 
by @, 6, etc., Perry enters the vowel unmarked.” 

The clumsiness of this system is due to two weaknesses. First, Perry enters 
the word only once and in regular orthography. This means that vowels pro- 
nounced alike as in mete, field, and in bush, wolf, will have different symbols and 
markings."* It means also that silent vowels must be shown, by italics. This 
is awkward enough in itself, but Perry complicates the situation further by using 
italics to show also ‘the indistinct sound of vowels’. Is the italicized o in pris- 
oner, then, to be pronounced ‘indistinctly’ or to be omitted? 

The other weakness in Perry’s system lies in the accentuation of words. 
Perry’s entries look like this: i'ci-cle, hécf’ér. The accentuation mark is either 
grave or acute, the grave to indicate ‘flat and slowly accented syllables’, the 
acute to indicate ‘sharp and quickly accented syllables’. Actually this dis- 
tinction, probably borrowed directly from Kenrick (see below), is a heritage 
from Type II, a device for indicating so-called long and short vowels which was 
no longer necessary, since the quality of the vowel was now clearly shown by the 
diacritical marking. 

In two cases, however, this accent seems to be functional: with 4 and 6, 
both of which, according to Perry, ‘have a long and a short sound:—therefore, 
when the sound of 4 is short, and 6 long, I have affixed the acute accent to the 
former, and the grave accent to the latter, even in words of monosyllables’ (Pref- 
ace xi). The key gives hall‘ but wAsh’; soft’ but ndt’. Perry clearly feels that 


11 In examining Perry, I have had to use a 1788 American edition from the 4th British 
edition. This, however, contains the 1777 preface with Perry’s discussion of his vowel 
system. The entries correspond to the system and principles laid down for vowels in this 
preface. But in the preface there is no description of consonant markings. I have no way 
of knowing whether changes in these had been introduced between 1777 and 1788. 

12 Thus bravado is entered bra-vié'do (no accent over first a or o, indicating therefore a 
shorter duration of long a and 0). 

18 What is most interesting here is that Perry in his 1777 Preface (vi) criticizes adversely 
Sheridan’s proposed key for containing ‘several duplicates of the same sound, differently 
marked.’ Perry’s excuse for falling into this same error might have been that, whereas 
Sheridan proposed to respell, he did not. 
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here is a difference in length and not quality, for he says that when a, e, i, o, and 
u are used without diacritical marks they have a shorter sound" than 4, 6, i, 5, 
ii, though of the same quality, in the same proportion as a in wash is to a in hall, 
or 0 in not is to o in soft. 

Consonants get short shrift from Perry, at least in his early editions. Silent 
consonants are printed in italics, but ch when italicized stands for sh. The 
cedilla is used under s, z, and th to indicate voicing; under g to indicate the 
affricate (‘soft? g). A small stroke below and after the g shows ‘hard’ g, but 
this is not used when g occurs before a, 0, or u. The needlessness of this latter 
distinction (which results in get and game having different markings on the g’s) 
shows Perry’s failure to arrive at a very consistent or sensible system. In spite 
of this, as soon as the reader has mastered the peculiar accent variation de- 
scribed above, he finds Perry generally intelligible and useful. 


As the third stage developed, diacritical numbers became much more popular 
than other marks—a rather surprising fact considering the usage today. One 
of the reasons may well have been that the earliest person to use a complete 
system of marks (Johnston) bungled the job by overelaboration, while the first 
person to use numbers (Kenrick) produced a fairly simple, clear, and workable 
system. Kenrick’s New Dictionary of the English Language was published 
first in 1773. Sheridan (1780), Scott (1786), Walker (1791), the anonymous 
Pronouncing Dictionary of the English Language (1796), Stephen Jones (1797), 
and a Vocabulary of Such Words in the English Language As Are of Dubious or 
Unsettled Accentuation (179?) all use diacritical numbers. Walker, in tracing 
the development of pronouncing dictionaries up to his own, salutes Dr. Kenrick 
by name as one who has ‘contributed a portion of improvement by his Rhetorical 
Dictionary’. (In examples cited below, numerals are placed after the letter 
instead of over it. This is a slight deviation from the practice of Kenrick, 
Sheridan, and Walker, but not from that of Scott.) 

Kenrick enters each word twice, e.g. ABA‘'SE—A"-BA”SE. The main 
entry does no more than show the place of the accent. (Kenrick uses both the 
acute and grave accents: ‘the acute accent always includes the following con- 
sonant .. . whereas the syllable marked with a grave accent always ends with a 
vowel.’ For example, aba’ndon, aba'se. Kenrick, like Perry, seems to feel 
impelled to keep the distinction between closed and open syllables.) The 
second entry follows in the same type, and, even at this late date in the century, 
is not phonetically respelled. The main entry is simply repeated, with its 
regular orthography, hyphenated into syllables and marked with numerals. 
There is no effort to use one symbol consistently for one sound; but the use of 
numbers, in a sense, overcomes the difficulty; each number represents one sound 
only. Citation from the key will illustrate this: 

1. cur, fir, her, monk, blood, earth, &c. 


14 See footnote 12. 

15 It need not be stressed here how unreliable as phoneticians these early dictionary 
makers were. Contemporaries of Perry—Sheridan and Walker—both use different symbols 
for these two vowels, although both remark in their introductions that one is simply the 


short sound of the other. 
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2. town, noun... 

3. bull, wool, wolf, push 

4. pool, groupe, troop 
Kenrick’s numbers run from 0 through 16, unlike Sheridan’s and Walker’s, 
which begin with 1 again for each orthographic category of vowels (see below). 
Zero is used for an ‘indistinct sound . . . as practised in the colloquial utterance 
of the particles a and the, the last syllables of words ending in en, le, and re... 
also in the syllable frequently sunk in the middle of three syllables, as every, 
memory, favourite, etc.’ For the first time in the century we have a separate sym- 
bol, not a modification of the stressed sound, for the unstressed ‘neutral’ vowel.!® 
Vowels which have no numbers over them are not to be pronounced, e.g. the u 
in mantua, entered MA"N-TUA." All in all, Kenrick’s system for representing 
the vowel sounds is quite satisfactory. 

The consonants are not so well handled. Kenrick uses italics to show both 
‘soft’ consonants (as citizen, giant, thou) and mute consonants. Usually these 
do not overlap, but occasionally they do: the incautious reader might be con- 
fused by the fact that the same symbol (G) is used in giant and benign. Ken- 
rick’s introductory warning that G is mute in the middle of words as in sign seems 
too inadequate: agent is marked AGENT in the dictionary without comment, 
but the G, aithough in the middle of a word, was hardly mute. His treatment 
of ph is equally cavalier; this he says ‘sounds like F when printed in italics, or 
as in a few instances, like V.’ 

Since Kenrick does not respell phonetically, his whole system occasionally 
breaks down. It is not possible for him, for instance, to indicate the usual 
18th-century pronunciation of lieutenant; he is forced to add a note: ‘This word 
is commonly pronounced as if written le!*f-te'n’a'*nt.’ 

Kenrick’s key appears only in the introduction; this, of course, has been true 
also of all preceding dictionaries, but in Kenrick’s work it is a more serious 
handicap because his volume is large, and turning back to the introduction is a 
clumsy procedure. On the other hand, his Directions for Consulting the Fol- 
lowing Dictionary are excellent. He is the first in the century to give an ex- 
position of the use of his key. 

A close follower of Kenrick’s system was William Scott in his Spelling, Pro- 
nouncing and Explanatory Dictionary of the English Language (lst edition 
1786): a pocket dictionary and therefore not very complete. Kenrick’s double- 
entry system is used, and the vowel sounds are numbered straight through from 
0 to 15; but Scott regroups the numbers so that odd numbers show ‘short’ — 
vowels, even numbers ‘long’ vowels: lad!, lade”, met®, mete‘, etc. (Scott’s num- 
bers are placed not over the vowel but at the end of the syllable.) Scott follows 
Kenrick also in using zero for the unstressed vowel; his key word is even®. 

Scott’s system of marking consonants is far less helpful and less complete 
even than Kenrick’s. His consonant key is brief and unexplained: 

lineal, million, quart, rage, rose, nation, exalt, punch, them. 
Scott further complicates the situation by using, without explanation, italics 


16 Tt is true, however, that Kenrick uses it very rarely, probably too rarely to give an 
honest picture of contemporary usage. 
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for some silent letters. The result is frequent inconsistency. For instance, 
design is entered with italic g, but the key indicates that this is to be pronounced 
as in rage. Lack of clarity and consistency raises other questions. Italic u 
is to be pronounced as in quart; it is not silent. Circuit is respelled cir-kit, but 
conduit is simply marked con*duit' (5 is the vowel of fin). The wis not italicized, 
nor is it omitted; is it to be pronounced or not?!” One asks the same question 
with man'tua! (1 is the vowel of lad). A similar lack of consistency shows in 
the following entries: shandelier (with sh unitalicized), chagrin, chaise, cheese. 
Ch is given in the key as the sound in punch (probably sh, since it is distinguished 
from the unitalicized ch of cheese). Why the different spelling for ch in chande- 
lier? Was it a different sound? 

A few words are respelled, where it is absolutely necessary: kart for chart, 
halshun for halcyon, istmus, postyur. On the other hand, laugh is entered 
laugh" with no attempt to show f for the gh. 

On the whole Scott’s system can be trusted to show vowel pronunciations 
fairly well. In the consonants he is far weaker and less reliable than Kenrick. 
There is one innovation, however, for which we owe Scott considerable grati- 
tude—his reprinting the pronunciation key at the top of each page in the dic- 
tionary. This practice was picked up by some of the later dictionaries, and 
fortunately has become standard. 


I shall consider Sheridan and Walker together, not only because their systems 
are practically identical in principle, but also because together they represent the 
final resolution of the gropings we have witnessed throughout the century. 
To Sheridan must go much or all of the credit; but Walker at least recognized 
merit when he saw it and pays Sheridan the honor of imitation. He attacks 
bitterly many of Sheridan’s individual pronunciations, but praises his pro- 
nouncing system. Other dictionaries followed Sheridan’s method closely and 
therefore will not be considered here. On the other hand, many dictionaries 
of the ’80s and ’90s—usually new editions of earlier works—still clung to the 
outmoded systems of the first part of the century. 

Sheridan, in his General Dictionary of the English Language (1st edition 
1780), built on the experiments of others. From Kenrick he took over the plan 
of two entries for each word; but he uses the second entry for both accentuation 
and pronunciation. He is the first who is willing to respell the second entry 
more or less phonetically. The idea of respelling is not new; it was introduced 
fairly early in the century, but only for occasional words. Sheridan systemat- 


7 This is no academic question to the student, for both pronunciations of conduit were 
starting the struggle for supremacy at this very time. 

18 Of Sheridan, Walker says: ‘It must, indeed, be confessed, that Mr. Sheridan’s Dic- 
tionary is greatly superiour to every other that preceded it; and his method of convey- 
ing the sound of words, by spelling them as they are pronounced, is highly rational and 
useful.—But here sincerity obliges me to stop. The numerous instances I have given of 
impropriety, inconsistency, and want of acquaintance with the analogies of the Language, 
sufficiently show how imperfect I think his Dictionary is’ (Preface iii). In speaking of 
impropriety, etc., Walker is referring to the pronunciations recommended, not to the pro- 
nouncing system. 
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ically gives a second entry for every word, and, unlike Kenrick, pronounces 
every word, even the simplest. 

In respelling phonetically, Sheridan goes far, but not all the way. For ex- 
ample, he usually represents the so-called hard c by k, e.g. ak’sess, ak-se’pyent, 
ka’ko-fo-ny, a‘kwe-duct," but note that the sound before the ¢ in the last word 
is represented by c and not k (so also in Walker). Extra letters are sometimes 
needlessly included, as for example the second s at the end of access (also in 
Walker), and the silent e in de?-zi?’ne, lu*’te-stri‘ng, etc. In this last respect, 
Walker (Critical Pronouncing Dictionary and Expositor of the English Language, 
1st edition 1791) is an even more serious offender than Sheridan. Motivated 
apparently by the desire to show the preceding vowel ‘long’, Walker not only 
frequently keeps a silent orthographic e as in brase’let, de-file’, me-nazhe’ 
(Sheridan me-na’zh), pul’kre-tude (Sheridan pul’kry-tshod), but he often in 
his respellings adds a silent e when it does not appear in the orthography, e.g. 
tshame’bur, nole (knoll ‘to ring’), lepe (leap). Where Sheridan is willing to 
depart from the orthography enough to eliminate needless repetition of letters 
as in soot (Sheridan su't), Walker often gratuitously keeps the second letter— 
so?o’t (compare Walker’s key word move). Another variation of this is to be 
seen in the respellings of feoff: Sheridan fe'f, Walker fe'e'f (Walker’s key word 
isme!). Although the system of neither is perfect, Sheridan in some ways under- 
stood more clearly than Walker the true principles of phonetic respelling; Walker 
is more apt to be influenced by the orthography in his respellings, just as he is in 
his actual pronunciations. But Sheridan’s greatest contribution is probably 
this: for the first time in the century we find the markings of the consonants, 
as well as of the vowels, clear and unambiguous. 

When marking vowels, Sheridan again follows Kenrick in using diacritical 
numbers, but groups the vowels on the basis of orthography and begins with 1 for 
each category: 

ha't, ha*te, ha*ll; be't, be’ar, be’er; fi't, fi2?ght, fizeld; no't, no*te, no*ose; bu't, 

bu’sh, blu*e; love-ly', lye. 
Typographically, Sheridan’s system is less clumsy than Kenrick’s; but phone- 
tically it is less sound, since Sheridan, as can be seen from the key, violates the 
principle of representing a given sound always in the same way. He seems to 
realize this himself. We find in his Prosodial Grammar (page x), prefacing the 
Dictionary, the following statement: ‘At first view of this scheme, one would be 
apt to imagine that we have no less than seventeen sounds of vowels in our 
tongue; but on nearer examination, we shall find that there are several dupli- 
cates of the same sounds, only differently marked. Thus the second sounds of 
a and e, as in hate, be’ar, are the same. The third sounds in e and 2, be‘er, 
field, are also the same. The sound of o in no't, is only the short sound of a’ 
in hall. The second sound of u? in bu’sh is only the short sound of o* in noose. 
... And with regard to the two sounds of y, the first perceived in the last syllable 
of lovely, is only the short sound of e in beer, and the second in lye is the same 
as i? in fight.’ 

19 It is interesting to compare Kenrick, Perry, and Scott here with Sheridan for con- 
sonant representation: Kenrick ac-cess, Perry ac-cess, Scott ac cess. 
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Sheridan is quoting here without acknowledgment but almost verbatim from 
Perry’s keen criticism of Sheridan’s proposed key (see footnote 13). Why did 
Sheridan, obviously having read and accepted Perry’s objections to his key, 
make no effort to correct this one serious flaw in his system? A possible ex- 
planation may be that Sheridan by 1777 had progressed so far in writing his 
dictionary that to change would have cost him too much time and labor. Later 
editions also retain this key. The reader will run into difficulties with Sheridan’s 
e? (bear), which Sheridan himself equates with a? in hate. This symbol is used 
in such words as bear, pear, tear, wear, swear,” steak, great, break; and it is also 
used, unexpectedly, for many unstressed e’s, e.g. a’/kwe?-duct, ben’e?-fit, de?-ze’’rt, 
de?-lude’. Does Sheridan wish these to be pronounced with an @ sound? No 
other dictionary of the century recommends this pronunciation. 

Walker here improves upon Sheridan, although he uses Sheridan’s general 
plan with only slight changes in the numbering. Walker eliminates Sheridan’s 
ambiguities and actually does follow, for the vowels, the principle of one symbol 
per sound. 

Neither man has any separate symbol or symbols to represent unstressed 
vowels. (Kenrick’s 0 for an indistinct sound is rejected by both Sheridan and 
Walker). The accent mark shows the stressed syllable, and the u! of but is used 
occasionally in unstressed syllables to show a centralized, probably obscure 
vowel as in cham’bu!r, sur’ju'n, kon-shen’shu’s, etc. But this appears less fre- 
quently than in modern pronunciation, unstressed vowels often being repre- 
sented with their orthographic quality, as in baz’i!l, bes’tsha’l, bra!-va’do, ne’po?- 
tizm. Walker conforms more than Sheridan to the orthography of unstressed 
vowels. 

This study of the development of the diacritical system points to several con- 
clusions. 

1. Progress throughout the century from Type I to Type III was fairly rapid, 
the evolution requiring, in all, only about 60 years. The reason for this steady 
improvement is to be found, undoubtedly, in the increasing demand from the 
public for guidance in pronunciation. What is remarkable is the slowness of 
certain dictionaries to accept new improvements. Editions of earlier dic- 
tionaries continue to come out even in the 1790s with markings of Types I and 
II. Even more remarkable is the fact that Type III, once it was established in 
the late 18th century, has persisted relatively unmodified up to the present. 
Our modern commercial dictionaries show few fundamental changes from the 
system worked out by Sheridan and Walker. The changes they do show are in 
the direction of consistency: silent letters have been eliminated, and the con- 
sonant representations have been regularized. The modern use of separate 
symbols for unstressed vowels represents a departure from Sheridan and Walker, 
but is foreshadowed in Perry and Kenrick. Often in modern dictionaries the use 
of these symbols for unstressed vowels violates the principle of one symbol per 
sound. Also new—and of doubtful value—is the introduction of symbols to 
stand for variable stressed sounds, e.g. the ambiguous a to stand for the a in 


20 The e¢ of bet is used in -er- words: ceremony, guerdon, mercenary, verjuice, etc. 
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hand, the a in art, and an intermediate vowel. Modern commercial dictionaries 
in general prefer diacritical markings (like Perry’s) to numbers. They cling des- 
perately to diacritics, rejecting simpler and less cluttered systems, such as the 
IPA, because it would be too costly to buck tradition. This tradition, as we 
have seen, begins in the 18th century, and has its roots in an exaggerated rever- 
ence for the spelling. 

2. Perhaps more than anything else, this survey shows the reluctance of 18th- 
century dictionary makers to respell phonetically. The way is pointed early in 
the century by occasional respellings of orthographically irregular words, but it 
is not until Sheridan that we find all words respelled, and indeed before him 
every effort was made to preserve the original orthography. This respect for 
spelling is interesting, especially since the movement to ‘fix’ the spelling itself 
was fairly recent and actually still under way. For this very reason perhaps, 
18th-century orthoepists were reluctant to tamper with an orthography which 
at long last seemed about to become regularized. There is no doubt that people 
in the 18thycentury were becoming more and more aware of spelling and the im- 
portance o. ‘correct’ spelling; and it was not unnatural that this awareness 
should be reflected in the pronunciation. But it is quite possible that the 
orthoepists’ reluctance to respell may have in itself produced spelling-pronun- 
ciations; given a choice of two possible pronunciations for one word, the lex- 
icographer would be more likely to choose the one that required no respelling. 
At the beginning of the century, yellow was widely pronounced yallow, but it 
appears in early dictionaries only as yel’low. Later dictionaries such as Scott, 
Perry, and Johnston, using diacritics but not respelling, have no provision in 
their keys for an e sounded 4, and so give only the spelling-pronunciation. 
Sheridan respells to yal’lo. But by this time the spelling-pronunciation must 
have gained considerable ground and Walker, who usually prefers that pronun- 
ciation which departs least from the spelling, enters only yel’lo (with the e of 
met). Much the same history could be traced for chart, pronounced kart in 
the earlier part of the century, and for many other words. 

3. The pronunciation of vowels was marked, surprisingly enough, long before 
that of consonants. Consonants have always been easier to describe than 
vowels, and easier to represent phonetically. Perhaps for this reason lexicog- 
raphers felt first the need to untangle the confusion in English vowels; the con- 
sonants may have been expected to take care of themselves. But this failure 
to mark the sound of consonants remains a weakness of the dictionaries until 
Sheridan’s time. 

4. The concept of closed and open syllables, of ‘short’ and ‘long’ vowels, was 
derived from Latin. For some time it served as the basis (altogether inadequate) 
for indicating differences in vowel quality. But even after more complete 
diacritical systems had been worked out, certain dictionaries still recorded 
long and short vowels by varying the kind of stress mark. Though Sheridan and 
Walker dispensed with this needless trimming, the distinction between open and 
closed syllables shows up in their syllabification and has become the basis for 
modern syllabification and hyphenation. 


21 Walker adds that in his opinion yello is ‘more agreeable to analogy, and the best usage’. 
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5. Finally, the progress throughout the century in establishing a useful pro- 
nouncing system is matched by increasing attention to adequate keys and direc- 
tions for the reader, and, in general, by a catering to the convenience of the user. 
The indifference with which the early part of the century regarded pronunciation 
is certainly reflected in the off-hand manner in which new systems or variations 
of old ones were introduced without any notice whatever. The student of 18th- 
century pronunciation finds many of the early dictionaries—particularly Fen- 
ning, Entick, and some editions of Bailey—baffling because of their failure to 
provide keys. W. Johnston (1764), is the first to include an adequate discus- 
sion of his markings, but even after him consonantal modifiers are explained only 
sketchily. In Sheridan and in Walker, however, pronunciation has become the 
first consideration and probably the main selling-point. It is no wonder then 
that in both we find long introductions on pronunciation, exhaustive studies of 
sounds as related to orthography and to the key, and, in Walker, the key on every 


page. 
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A DICTIONARY OF THE MAILu LANGUAGE. Edited and enlarged from the 
researches of the Rev. W. J. V. Saville and the Comte d’Argigny. By 
Perer A. Lanyon-Oreity. With a foreword by Ernst Schwarzenburg. 
Pp. 72. London: Luzac & Co., 1944. 

A STUDY OF THE LEUANGIUA LANGUAGE. By P. A. Lanyon-Oraitu. Pp. 24. 
London: Luzac & Co., 1944. 


According to the flyleaf of the Mailu dictionary, these two books are ‘the first 
volumes of a series designed to place on permanent record the more valuable 
manuscript vocabularies and other unprinted information at present to hand in 
the Oceanic and Papuan languages.’ Some twenty further titles by the same 
author are described as being in various stages of preparation. Since all the 
languages which the series will include are represented in print only scantily 
or not at all, it seems worth while to consider critically the two volumes here 
reviewed, as an earnest of what is to follow. 

Mailu is a Papuan language spoken on the south coast of the southeastern 
peninsula of New Guinea from Cheshunt Bay (10° 08’ S., 148° 17’ E.) to Gadaisu 
(10° 22’ S., 149° 45° E.) on Orangerie Bay, a distance of roughly a hundred miles 
on the great circle. From Orangerie Bay it penetrates inland a distance of 
about twenty-five miles, to within five miles of Bartle Bay (10° 04’ S., 150° 
08’ E.) on the north coast of the peninsula. Melanesian languages are spoken 
in the Port Moresby area to the west and in the Milne Bay area to the east. 
The term ‘Papuan’ is to be understood in the sense customary among students 
of New Guinea linguistics as being a cover term for all languages not demon- 
strably Melanesian; it implies no genetic relationships among the languages to 
which it is applied. Mailu, properly speaking, is the language spoken on Mailu 
Kolo or Toulon Island (10° 42’ S., 149° 21’ E.) in Amazon Bay, but being a local 
dialect differing very little from the speech of the rest of the Magi people in the 
region just described, it has given its name to the whole group of dialects. Of 
these there are three: Domara, spoken in the western coastal district; Mailu 
proper, spoken in the eastern coastal district; and West Moikodi, spoken in the 
interior region mentioned above. There is also a dialect, perhaps better called 
a jargon, employed on the lakatoi or traders’ vessels which traffic along the 
coast.” 

The dictionary under review contains about 2400 words drawn from a number 
of MS and printed sources, of which a MS Mailu-English vocabulary compiled 
between 1900 and 1935 by the Rev. W. J. V. Saville, of the London Missionary 
Society, furnished the bulk of the entries. A larger English-Mailu MS vocabu- 


1 Lanyon-Orgill is out of accord with present opinion when he states (8) that the Papuan 
languages ‘constitute the most advanced branch of the Australian family’. See A. Capell, 
Language Study for New Guinea Students, Oceania 11.41 (1940). 

2 Lakatoi are found all along the Papuan coast as far west as the Purari Delta: see S. M. 
Lambert, A Yankee Doctor in Paradise 60 (Boston, 1941). It may be that the jargon has 
no connection with Mailu. 
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lary by the same hand seems to have been little used. A third MS list of about 
400 words, collected ‘about twenty years ago’ (10) by the Comte d’Argigny, was 
available, but how much of it Lanyon-Orgill incorporated into his work is not 
made precisely clear. In 1912 Saville published a Mailu grammar’ from which a 
number of words were drawn. Four published articles by S. H. Ray are men- 
tioned as containing words, but apparently only one was used.; A short vocabu- 
lary by Jan Lobkowicki and MS notes by K. Marshall-Inman are stated to have 
been drawn upon for material. 

I mention these details because in Lanyon-Orgill’s treatment of these diverse 
sources lies the weakness of his dictionary. We have ten sources by five authors 
in three languages. We should expect these sources to show inconsistencies of 
spelling, and in such inconsistencies we could hope to find evidence for the pho- 
nemic structure of the language. The most important sources are Saville and 
Ray. If Lanyon-Orgill had given us all of Saville’s material and all of Ray’s 
(which he does not), carefully indicating for each word where he got it, we could 
come to reasonable conclusions possessing a fair degree of probability. This 
may be illustrated by a set of examples. In the two pairs of columns below 
the right-hand members represent words marked as being from Ray, the left- 
hand members words not marked as to source and hence probably from Saville. 


d adet atet ‘mother’ 
taguru = daguru ‘to fear’ 
kisa kita ‘bone’ 


t 

8 

t tourat sourat ‘four’ 
8 1stist tdirdt ‘food’ 


For each of the contrasts exemplified we find from two to six words. It appears 
possible that Mailu has an oral dental phoneme with [d, t, s] as allophones, and 
that the allophones are free, since all occur initially and medially, the only 
possible positions for non-syllabics. Clusters do not occur in this language. 
We should naturally like many more examples when the evidence has to be inter- 
preted from symbols whose phonetic values are nowhere indicated. We should 
also prefer to know for certain that the words in the left-hand column came all 
from the same source. The list just given is the best example that the dictionary 
affords, and we cannot be very positive on the basis of it. The following list 
will show how tantalizing the incompleteness of Lanyon-Orgill’s data can be: 


l r dovele tovere ‘moon’ 
r l garu galu ‘darkness’ 
l n lala nara ‘blood’ 


There are four examples of the first and one each of the other two. On the 
strength of these data we can affirm the possibility of a phoneme with [I, r] as 
allophones; whether an [n] allophone exists we cannot pretend to guess. There 
is a small amount of evidence for a [b, p] phoneme, a [g, k] phoneme, and a 


3W. J. V. Saville, A Grammar of the Mailu Language, Papua, Journal of the Royal An™ 
thropological Institute 42.397-436 (1912). 
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[v, w] phoneme. The dialect material is very scanty. Here the left-hand 
column represents Mailu proper, the right-hand Domara: 


é....2 diada diata ‘what?’ 

t 8 vitiu vIstU ‘star’ 

8 t bibisa bibita ‘lip’ 
There are two examples of the first, one of each of the others. From all these 
remarks it will be seen that, on the basis of what Lanyon-Orgill gives us, we can 
make only guesses about Mailu phonemic structure. Either of two scientifically 
valid procedures might have been employed here. He might have given all the 
available words in all available spellings, stating the source for each word and 
for each spelling. With the material thus presented, a linguist, after evaluating 
the orthographies of the various sources, could determine with some accuracy 
the phonemes of the language, and then reduce the words to a phonemic orthog- 
raphy. Or Lanyon-Orgill might have made the phonemic analysis and reduction 
himself. Neither of these procedures does he follow. Instead we have a partial 
combing and synthesis of the available material, and a partial, or at least am- 
biguous, indication of sources. 

It need not be argued that a trained field investigator will accomplish more 
working with informants than a library linguist working with printed or MS 
sources. But in the Oceanic field library linguistics is inevitable and necessary. 
The number of Pacific Islands languages, particularly in the southwest Pacific, 
is very large. Ray listed forty-six Papuan and fifty-six Melanesian languages 
for eastern New Guinea alone. The great majority of these are spoken by 
small tribes or villages of a few hundred people. Faced with the practical 
problem of dealing with these people, the missions, with the approval of the 
political authorities, have encouraged regional languages. Thus Motu is gradu- 
ally replacing the other Melanesian languages of the Port Moresby area. The 
language of Blanche Bay is becoming the regional Melanesian language of New 
Britain. This process, already well advanced, together with the war-intensified 
European acculturation of native peoples all over the Pacific, will undoubtedly 
lead to the disappearance of a large number of local languages before field investi- 
gators can reach them, and the written records of missionaries, travelers, and 
government officials will be all that the linguist will have. Work of the type 
under review, therefore, when properly handled, will be of real value. The 
present reviewer’s regret about Lanyon-Orgill’s Mailu dictionary is that the 
available material has been neither exploited to the ends of linguistic science nor 
made completely useful for others to exploit. 


Leuangiua is a Polynesian language spoken by the inhabitants of the coral 
atoll variously known as Ontong Java, Luaniua, and Lord Howe Island. The 
first two of these names have each several spellings. Ontong Java being the 
best-known name, it will be used here. The atoll lies roughly in position 5° 25’ 


4S. H. Ray, The Languages of the Eastern and Southeastern Divisions of Papua, Jour- 
nal of the Royal Anthropological Institute 68.153-208 (1938). 

5‘There is no natural name for the whole atoll and it is not only misleading but also 
wrong to use Luaniua for the purpose [Luaniua is the name of the largest island of the 
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S., 159° 30’ E.; it is 155 miles due north of Santa Isabel Island in the Solomons, 
1769 miles from Sydney, and 2976 from Honolulu.’ The last census available, 
made in 1939, gave the population as 588.7 

Lanyon-Orgill’s study of the language comprises three pages of introductory 
matter, one page of phonology, four pages of morphology and syntax, a vocabu- 
lary of about 400 words, and a five-page essay entitled The Philological Position 
of Leuangiua. It is a book which naturally invites comparison with Hogbin’s 
study. Hogbin spent almost a year in Ontong Java, and, while primarily en- 
gaged in ethnological research, he brought to the language a sound linguistic 
technique which his published report amply demonstrates. Upon this work 
Lanyon-Orgill draws considerably and not very accurately. This inaccuracy 
may be illustrated by comparing the two authors’ treatments of the labial and 
velar stops. (The language does not possess dental stops.) Hogbin states 
definitely that there is a labial stop phoneme /p/ with two free allophones [p, b]; 
and a velar stop phoneme /k/ with two allophones [k, g] which are free except 
under one special condition.* Lanyon-Orgill, on the other hand, employs the 
IPA alphabet, ‘instead of writing the words in an approximately accurate set of 
English characters, as has been done hitherto’ (7). We must therefore assume, 
when he represents the two phonemes under discussion as [p] and [k], that 
either (a) the voiced allophones do not exist, or (b) he is ignoring them. If (a), 
he is inaccurate; if (b), he is unscientific. The same remarks apply to his treat- 
ment of the /s/ phoneme, which has the allophones [s, h]. The most con- 
spicuous example of what happens when the phonemic principle is neglected is 
furnished by his treatment of /1/. There are two allophones [l, r], which are 
free except that reduplicated words employ only [1]." Yet he gives [1], ‘lateral 
dental, often confused with the rolled dental r’ (8). This appears to mean that 
when the native speaker uses the [r] allophone, he is ‘incorrect’. Other inaccu- 
racies may be cited in Lanyon-Orgill’s descriptions of the vowel phonemes (8). 
To describe [i] as a ‘closed front vowel’ or [e] as a ‘half-closed front vowel’ is 
hardly to define vowel-quality very precisely. 

The book closes with an essay on The Philological Position of Leuangiua, in 
which the author sets forth a theory of Polynesian migrations. Briefly stated, 





atoll]. Lord Howe has already given his name to three other Pacific Islands so that it seems 
best to take the name which Tasman gave and call the atoll Ongtong Java’—H. Ian Hogbin, 
Notes on a Grammar of the Language of Ongtong Java, Bulletin of the School of Oriental 
Studies 5.823 (1930). 

6 All great circle distances expressed in nautical miles. 

7H. Ian Hogbin, ‘Polynesian’ Colonies in Melanesia, Journal of the Polynesian Society 
49.204 (1940). 

8 BSOS 5.823-53. 

9 When /k/ begins a syllable, and the preceding syllable of the same word begins with 
/n/, only the [g] allophone is permitted: BSOS 5.824. 

10 There is an interesting possibility of phonemic overlapping here: where the cognate 
word in Samoan has /f/, Ontong Javanese permits only the [h] allophone; where Samoan has 
/s/, the Ontong Javanese allophones are [s, h], which are free, But see B. Bloch, Am. Sp. 
16.278-84 (1941). 

11 BSOS 5.825 
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it is that Polynesian languages fall into two groups, the Z-languages and the 
R-languages. ‘If we examine the geographical distribution of the two groups 
we find that the L-languages form a great band across the central Pacific, while 
the R-languages form another band to the south of them’ (21). The L-speaking 
Polynesians are held to have entered the Pacific around the north coast of New 
Guinea, the R-speakers by way of Torres Straits. Where the L-languages have 
F, the R-languages have H. This theory will hardly bear examination. By way 
of preliminaries we may point out that Samoan (which is an L-language) has F, 
which is according to the rule; but that Ontong Javanese (which is also an 
L-language) has H, which is described as characteristic of the R-languages. We 
may also point out that Buck, with whose work Lanyon-Orgill does not seem 
to be acquainted, brings all the Polynesians into the Pacific through Micronesia, 
a conclusion based on the evidence of linguistics, ethnology, and physical anthro- 
pology.'"2 Lanyon-Orgill’s theory breaks down because the L/R distinction is 
not valid. Hogbin describes it as a ‘typical trait of Polynesian’ that there should 
be an ‘almost indiscriminate use of land 7’."* We have already seen that Ontong 
Javanese (an ‘L-language’) possesses a liquid phoneme with almost free [I, r] 
allophones. It will be significant (and perhaps somewhat amusing) to consider 
Hawaiian, an ‘L-language’. The written records of 1778-9 represent the 
phoneme in question by r 126 times, by d four times, and by / once. Succeed- 
ing years show a gradual increase of J. In 1826 the missionaries (themselves 
not native speakers), by a vote of six to two, established / as the orthographic 
convention. Since that time the English /l/ has been substituted for the 
Hawaiian phoneme.“ Yet according to Lanyon-Orgill’s theory the ancestors 
of the Hawaiians were speaking L-Polynesian centuries ago as they brought 
their canoes around the New Guinea coast. The theory clearly breaks down 
because the phonemic principle is neglected. 

From the remarks that have been made it will be seen that the weakness of 
both these books lies in the neglect just mentioned. Lanyon-Orgill is still a very 
young man. He is also, to judge by his works, largely a self-trained man (his 
Ph.D. appears to be honorary). It is to be hoped that, before he publishes the 
rest of his projected series, he will become familiar with modern linguistic theory 
and modern techniques. With his interest and ability he could accomplish 
much in a field which offers almost unlimited opportunities for solid achievement. 

C. Doucias CHRETIEN 
U.S. Nava. REsERVE 


HIsTORIA DE LA LENGUA ESPANOLA. By Rarart Lapgsa. Preface by D. 
Ramén Menéndez Pidal. (Coleccién poesia y verdad, vol. 4). Pp. 358. 
Madrid & Buenos Aires: Escelicer, 8. L., 1942. 


The publication of this History of the Spanish Language by one of Spain’s 
younger scholars does not come as a surprise. Since the early thirties, Lapesa 


12 Peter H. Buck (Te Rangi Hiroa), Vikings of the Sunrise 41-5 (New York, 1938). 

13 BSOS 5.825. 

“4H. P. Judd, M. K. Pukui, and J. F.G. Stokes. Introduction to the Hawaiian Language 
13 (Honolulu, 1943). 
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has established his reputation as the author of several solid etymological essays.! 
After Menéndez Pidal’s return to Spain at the close of the Civil War, it became 
known that the aging scholar was working with Lapesa on various books, includ- 
ing the history of the Spanish language in the form of a broad survey.? It would 
seem that Menéndez Pidal’s state of health did not permit him to carry out his 
original plan, so that full responsibility for the project had, at a certain point, 
to be assumed by his co-worker. Lapesa has no doubt vastly profited by the 
preliminary detailed discussion of the study with his great teacher. As a result 
of this careful preparation, the book under review, though of course not flawless, 
is presumably the best of its kind and, generally speaking, one of the few pieces 
of sound linguistic research that have come out of Spain in recent years. Itisa 
credit to its author and to Madrid’s former Centro de estudios histéricos to 
which Lapesa, courageously enough, acknowledges his indebtedness and con- 
tinued loyalty.’ 

The purpose of the book is clear enough: it undertakes to present the external 
history of the Spanish language, dealing with the major modifications that have 
occurred in successive periods against the background of the prevailing political, 
economic, demographic, and literary conditions. This approach differs from the 
internal history, which includes formal presentation of phonology, morphology, 
and syntax, as is found in standard historical grammars. It is clear that Lapesa’s 
is an introductory text, designed to stimulate the interest of the beginner in 
linguistics and to prepare him for the study of more technical literature. He has 
admirably succeeded in providing a readable book, of considerable appeal to the 
general reader, yet examining the chosen subject-matter in a way with which no 
professional linguist can find fault. 

Equal emphasis is placed by Lapesa on such heterogeneous branches of 
linguistic research as phonology, toponymy, word formation, lexicography, sen- 
tence structure, and stylistics; with the steady increase of specialization, the 
ability to embrace the entire field of Hispanic studies becomes more and more 
unusual. The casual reader will not easily determine in which of these branches 
the author has done most extensive work, nor which of the successive periods 
has most arrested his attention, because he has wisely restrained or concealed 
his private interests and preferences in an effort to offer a well-rounded picture 
of the whole. Lapesa is familiar with most of the latest pertinent studies that 
have appeared in Spain and Latin America and with some, though not nearly all, 
inquiries carried on abroad. Yet he must be commended not so much for having 
accumulated a sizable body of knowledge from different sources as for having 
blended the individual bits of information into a coherent, well-proportioned 
treatise, cutting down on his material where it happened to be too abundant, 
adding of his own in the more numerous instances in which the available informa- 
tion was insufficient, cautiously weighing contradictory statements of his prede- 


1See RFE 17.169-73, 18.113-9, 23.402-9; also the reviews in RFE 18.56-7, 24.229-31, 
25.122-4. Lapesa has further edited J. de Valdés, Diélogo de la lengua (Saragossa, 1940) 
and has written a study on the language of P. de Ribadeneyra. 

2See Bull. hisp. 39.430, 40.116. 

3 There exists also an abridged and slightly simplified version of Lapesa’s book for-use 
as a college text: Formacién e historia de la lengua espafiola (Madrid, 1943). 
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cessors, making an attempt to abstain from bias, and presenting his findings in a 
concise, sober, and yet invariably elegant manner. Thus Lapesa’s is one of the 
rare books combining scientific and literary qualities. 

The introductory chapter is an able synthesis of earlier inquiries, by archeolo- 
gists, historians, and linguists, into Pre-Roman Spain, containing, of necessity, 
a few hypothetical statements (11-27). Most ambitious, but—in spite of the 
work done by Jud, Wartburg, and Bartoli (on whom Lapesa leans heavily)—to 
some extent premature, is the chapter on the peculiarities of the Latinity of 
Spain. Noteworthy and, in the opinion of the reviewer, justified is the attempt 
to divide Old Spanish into three periods (before 1250; 1250-1400; 1400-1525). 
The three chapters dealing with Classical Spanish will be useful even to students 
of literature; the stylistic analysis of Cervantes, Lope de Vega, Géngora, Que- 
vedo, Gracidn, and Calderén has been visibly inspired by similar studies of 
Damaso Alonso and Menéndez Pidal. Perhaps the most valuable section is 
the succinct yet very accurate survey of peninsular dialects (223-45), which even 
the advanced worker can profitably use for reference. The pages on American 
Spanish (251-64) are based on results of research that has been recently carried 
on in Argentina by A. Alonso and P. Henriquez Urefia. Appended to the body 
of the text are various indexes and a documentary section of questionable inter- 
est: it contains portions of some of the best-known literary monuments (like 
Don Quixote), which are easily accessible to any student of Spanish. A collec- 
tion of ancient and modern records of dialectal parlance would have been much 
more useful. 

Since there is every hope that Lapesa’s book will soon appear in a revised 
edition, the following remarks indicate in what direction further improvement 
can be achieved; in the majority of the cases, exception has been taken to rela- 
tively minor points, allowing of easy correction or elaboration. 

Syncope of the intertonic syllable and voicing of intervocalic stops cannot, 
without proper qualification, be classed as characteristic of Western Romance, 
in view of the state of affairs in Portuguese and Upper Aragonese respectively 
(50). The use of the -ra tense as a pluperfect was not restricted to Ibero- 
Romance in the Middle Ages (53). In view of OPtg. chus, it is dangerous to 
speak of magis as favored over plis by the Roman settlers of the Iberian Penin- 
sula (53). Our knowledge of the distribution of frdter and germadnus over the 
Romance territory has been altered by Aebischer’s recent discoveries (53-4). 
In drawing the line of demarcation between velle and quaerere, the author 
should have mentioned sivuelqual and similar relics in the Old Riojan dialect 
used by Gonzalo de Berceo (54). The spread to Catalan of llur, menjar, parlar, 
taula, cost, donar, cercar, ociure, and similar words, known to French and Italian, 
yet absent from Castilian, is in most or at least in many cases due not to the 
stronger exposure of Spain’s Mediterranean coast to early lexical innovations 
radiating from Central Romania, but to the superstratum of Provengalisms in 
the Carolingian period (57-9). The dating suggested for El Auto de los Reyes 
Magos (end of the 12th century) and for Raz6én de Amor (ca. 1205) is to be 
accepted with caution (109-11). The terminology of structural analysis could 
have been used effectively in stating that the pairs /b/ and /8/, /s/ and /z/, 
represent four phonemes in Old Spanish, which have subsequently been reduced 
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to two phonemes, each one with two major positional variants (113). The con- 
trast between the voicing of the final consonant in the shift estonge > estonz, 
romance > romanz and the unvoicing of the final consonant in nube > nuf, 
nave > naf, ove > of, bar(o)naje > barnax, Diago > Diac would have caused 
less surprise to Lapesa (113), had he been aware that the development depended 
on whether the consonant involved followed upon a nasal consonant or a vowel. 
In quoting firme ge lo rogad (118), the author speaks of the use of an adjective 
as an adverb without considering the (equally strong) possibility of the reverse 
shift; Lat. firmé was commonly used in formulaic sequences. Had Lapesa been 
familiar with the researches of K. Pietsch, he would have changed his opinion 
on the alleged scarcity of Old Leonese literary sources (156); what he has to say 
on the infiltration of Lusitanisms into Spanish is definitely an understatement 
(200). In analyzing general (as distinct from regional) substandard Spanish 
(225-31), the writer would have achieved better results by breaking down the 
wide variety of phenomena observed into two groups of features: those in which 
colloquial Spanish has been lagging behind the literary idiom (archaisms) and 
those in which it has overtaken the literary idiom in its development away from 
Latin (innovations). Sequences like la calle Goya, la casa Campo are imitations 
of foreign usage rather than vulgarisms (228). The observation that Asturian 
final -a changes into e in the plural is not aptly illustrated with the case of 
tu cantes ‘thou singest’; the wording of the rule must be recast: unstressed -a 
before inflectional -s yields -e- (235). In discussing the loss of -d- in present-day 
southern dialects, Lapesa quotes not only vesti(d)o, que(d)ar, de(d)o, na(d)ita, 
but also the less convincingly chosen word cru(d)o, in which, in contrast to the 
preceding examples, the consonant reflects Latin -d-, not -t- (241); consequently, 
there can be no talk of an Andalusian innovation: crio and crudo have co-existed 
over a thousand years in the Hispanic dialects, as have frto and frido, nio and 
nudo, ni(nh)o and nido. Spanish desmazalado does not, as Ascoli thought, per- 
petuate Hebrew mazzdl ‘star, fate’ (249), but is an outgrowth of Lat. macula, 
macella, as will be shown in a forthcoming essay to appear in Hispanic Review. 

The outward appearance of the book is, on the whole, satisfactory; no mis- 
prints have been noticed in the presentation of the Hispanic material, yet a few 
have crept in where reference is made to Latin, German, and English words 
(34, 154). As frequently happens, the titles of Wartburg’s and Gamillscheg’s 
etymological dictionaries have been confused (153). Accent marks are used 
inconsistently in extracts from earlier texts (268-71). 

The tone of the book is thoroughly enjoyable, and there are fortunately but 
few lapses into rhetoric, as when Seneca, Lucan, and Martial are called pre- 
cursors of the ‘Spanish soul’ on account of similarities between their style and 
that of some Spanish writers of the 17th century (33-4). Scientifically unwar- 
ranted statements are rare; the otherwise excellent discussion of sentence struc- 
ture in the 12th century is marred by its comparison with ‘logical’, instead of 
with Late Latin or Modern Spanish syntax. 

These few faults are definitely outweighed by the numerous fine qualities of 
Lapesa’s book. It should be made obligatory reading in basic courses on the 
history of Spanish. 

Yakov MALKIEL 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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ON SOME RELICS OF THE [RISH DIALECT SPOKEN IN THE GLENS OF ANTRIM 
(with an attempt toward the réconstruction of Northeastern Irish). By 
Nus M. Hotmer. (Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift 1940.7.) Pp. 133. 
Uppsala: A.-B. Lundequistka Bokhandeln; Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz, 
1940. 


This description of the Irish of Co. Antrim is an effort to record a dialect which 
has already ceased to be a living idiom. Only one of the twelve informants used 
(No. 1) had any wide command of the language, and only four were native 
speakers. The others had learned Irish in the district. 

The book includes phonology and morphology, and a discussion of earlier work 
by O Searcaigh and Sommerfelt. There are nine pages of text in phonetic 
transcription with the traditional spelling opposite, and a good glossary. Un- 
fortunately nearly all the texts were recited by speakers who had only a second- 
hand knowledge of Irish. I find only two fragments from No. 1, and one of 
them is corrupt, and betrays the fact that even this speaker had lost the habit of 
the language. 

It is apparent that the phonological system has not been completely preserved, 
as is to be expected since English is the ordinary language of all speakers. The 
author describes the sounds in terms of the local pronunciation of English, so 
that the reader becomes involved in a phonetic circle. 

According to Holmer the distinction between palatalized and non-palatalized 
labials has been lost in Antrim. But he admits a trace of it in one position. 
There has been controversy on this point with regard to Scottish Gaelic (see 
Lana. 17.164). Evidently the distinction is a fine one, and the evidence here 
presented does not weigh heavily under the circumstances. The account of 
‘pre-palatals’ and ‘palatals’ (21-3) is not very clear to me, but one point of 
general interest is the confusion between ?¢’ and k’, d’ and g’. These sounds 
evidently tend toward the same position as the Albanian palatals. 

Sometimes the author’s limited knowledge of the language plays him false. 
In discussing the velar spirant x (24) he says that it ‘sometimes appears instead 
of h’. But the three examples are all mistaken: maith ‘good’ regularly has a 
final spirant [x’] in Northern Irish, and it goes back to the dental spirant [b’] 
which became obsolete in the 13th century (O’Rahilly, Hermathena 20.192); 
rothar ‘bicycle’ [roxer] is a modern learned invention and has therefore no tradi- 
tional pronunciation; mo dhearbhrdthair ‘my brother’, alleged to be pronounced 
[mo jerexa], is simply an error. The speaker supplied the plural form dhear- 
bhrdthatreacha. 

An fhairrge ‘the sea’ is recorded as [a ner’g’a] from No. 1. This would mean 
that in this dialect alone original unlenited palatal R’ has become lenited palatal 
r’, and no additional vowel has developed. Everywhere else the type is [fartg’a], 
with non-palatal r and a vowel between r and g’. 

The author is to be congratulated on a painstaking piece of research which 
brings us the last utterances of an extinct Irish dialect. 

Mytes DILLon 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 








NOTES 


CarutTon Cosmo Rice, Professor of Romance Languages in Catawba College 
and a member of the Linguistic Society of America since 1928, died in Salisbury, 
N. C., on July 19, 1945, in his sixty-ninth year. 

Professor Rice received the A.B. degree from the University of Texas in 1897, 
the A.M. from Texas in 1899, and the Ph.D. from Harvard in 1902. He taught 
at the University of Oregon (1902-3), Stanford University (1903-5), and the 
Universities of Iowa (1907-9) and Idaho (1909-11). In 1914 he went to Wash- 
ington and served as translator for the U.S. Department of Commerce and other 
agencies. In 1926 he accepted an appointment as Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages at Catawba College, where he remained until his death. 

His activity in linguistics centered on Romance and especially Hispanic 
etymology, but extended also to Indic and general linguistics, and to the problem 
of reformed spelling. His etymological contributions were published in many 
scholarly journals, including Laneuace, Hispanic Review, PMLA, and Modern 
Philology. At the time of his death Professor Rice was particularly interested 
in Portuguese etymology, and had done considerable work on a Glossary of 


Semantic Changes. 
Rosert A. Hatt Jr. 


THIS REPORT is to indicate the contents and range of the four issues of volume 
11 (1945) of the INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF AMERICAN LinGuIsTICs, which is 
published by Indiana University under the auspices of the Linguistic Society 
of America, the American Anthropological Association, and the Committee on 
American Native Languages of the ACLS. The combined efforts of all con- 
cerned are to facilitate publication in a field in which there are fewer workers 
than languages, and in which the latter are in danger of becoming extinct before 
they are described. 

In Volume 11, the following general categories were treated; the number of 
pages devoted to each in one or more papers is shown in parentheses: phonemics 
(18), morphology (63), vocabulary studies (16), dialects (28), bilingualism (5), 
language family (24), morphological borrowing (16), texts (28), jargon (9), 
linguists (3), indexes (23), reviews of major publications (18), reviews of miscel- 
laneous papers (11). 

C. F. VoEGELIN 


The U. 8. DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR has recently published a volume entitled 
Tue ALEuT LanGuaGEe. Material for the volume was collected by RicHarp 
Henry GEOGHEGAN and edited by Freprericxa I. Martin. A limited number 
of copies is available for distribution without charge. Those interested should 
send their request for a copy to the Division of Information, U. 8. Department 
of the Interior, Washington 25, D.C. The volume is for sale at $1 a copy by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C.—This notice does not constitute an endorsement of the book by the 
Linguistic Society. 
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MULTIPLE STEM CONJUGATION: AN INDO-HITTITE ISOGLOSS? 


J. ALEXANDER KERNS BENJAMIN SCHWARTZ 
New York UNIVERSITY New York Pusuic Lisrary 


1. Many of the categories used in the discussion of the Indo-European verbal 
paradigm are functional rather than structural, a fact recognized and succinctly 
stated by Brugmann:! ‘Bei der Gruppierung der Formen eines Verbalsystems ist 
die traditionelle Grammatik von der Bedeutung der Formen ausgegangen, nicht 
von formantischer Gleichartigkeit. Infolge davon hat sie zum Teil solches, was 
formal zusammengehért, voneinander getrennt und solches was formal ver- 
schieden ist, vereinigt.’ And later in the same paragraph: ‘Zunichst ist zu 
betonen, dass ein Bildungsunterschied zwischen den Formen des Prasenssystems 
und den Formen des Aorists urspriinglich nicht vorhanden war.’ Among his ex- 
amples he points out the structural identity of the ‘imperfects’ Skt. dbhat, Gk. én 
with the ‘aorists’ Skt. dsthat, Gk. éorn, and the use of the stem *gene- to form an 
‘imperfect’ in Skt. djanat, but an ‘aorist’ in Gk. eyevero. Of course, it is the 
coexistence or the absence, as the case may be, of a ‘present’ built from the same 
stem that determines whether such a form is to be accounted an ‘imperfect’ or 
an ‘aorist’.2 All this is in sharp contrast to the procedure of Semitists, who, in 
their treatment of finite verbs, employ categories that are structural throughout; 
e.g. in Arabic grammars and dictionaries the various ‘stems’ are merely listed 
in an arbitrary numerical order. Thus, once past the ‘First’ or Ground-stem, 
the structural relations of all the other stems (II-XV) are throughout predict- 
able; it suffices for the lexicon merely to mention which of these derivative stems 
exist, without quoting the actual forms. One can imagine the mild chaos created 
in Arabic grammar if a strictly functional classification of verb-stems as ‘re- 
flexive’, ‘causative’, etc. were to be introduced. 

2. Yet it is unlikely that the contrast between the apparent discrepancies and 
asymmetries of Indo-European conjugation and the monotonous regularity of 
Semitic can be wholly ascribed to the fundamentally different nature of the cate- 
gories conventionally used in the presentation of each. Not only would such a 
structural classification of Indo-European verb-stems have to be considerably 
more intricate than the one used for Semitic, but the discrepancies between 
structure and function are actually greater in Indo-European than in Semitic. 
Again, the Indo-European functional classification made by descriptive gram- 
marians is not a wholly unwarrantable one, since it is, to a large extent, based on 
actual usage. Thus virtually all the Indo-European languages have some verbs 
whose structural differences stand in a fixed and predictable relation to that 
functional classification; these are the so-called weak verbs. For our purposes, a 
weak verb is one whose non-presential stems all stand in a fixed, predictable, 
structural relation to its present stem; or, to put the matter in another way, it is a 
verb whose present stem is also a general stem from which all forms whatsoever 
can be built by prescribed inflectional procedures. It is to be noted that we are 


1 Grundriss? 2.3.§27 (1916). 
3 Ibid. 48. 
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not using the terms ‘weak’ and ‘strong’ in the sense in which these terms are used 
in Germanic grammar (indeed, many Germanic strong verbs are weak by our 
definition, for their vowel patterns are as predictable as are those of Semitic), 
nor yet wholly in the sense used by Hirt,’ though like him, we are applying these 
terms to Indo-European generally. 

3. For those verbs whose stems do not exhibit such a fixed and predictable 
relation (the ‘strong’ verbs), the practice in grammars of the continuant IE lan- 
guages is of course well known; even the most condensed presentation of such 
a verb requires the citation of a number of ‘principal parts’, showing the struc- 
tural differences of the various stems to be encountered in the full paradigm of 
that particular verb. The number of these ‘principal parts’ varies from lan- 
guage to language, but normally involves a present stem and at least one other 
(notably an aorist or preterite of some sort); alternative forms for one or more 
of these stems are fairly common in the older languages of Indo-European proper.‘ 
Somewhat perversely, descriptive grammarians often insist upon citing ‘princi- 
pal parts’ of weak verbs (quite superfluous in such a paradigm) as well as of 
strong verbs, where their use is mandatory. In effect, this practice weakens 
the recognition of the distinction between the weak and the strong verb. 

Familiar as the facts are, a brief selection of typical principal parts from repre- 
sentative languages had best be cited here; for the sake of simplicity we shall 
confine ourselves to finite forms. 

4. As it is impossible to give more than the briefest presentation of the varying 


types of the stem-concurrencies, we shall note only seven general types, viz. (1) 
characterized® present : simple aorist (or other non-presential tense); (2) simple 
present and aorist (etc.) differing only in ablaut; (3) simple present : character- 
ized aorist (etc.) other than s- type, or weak verb; (4) simple or characterized 
present : s- aorist; (5) characterized present : characterized aorist (etc.) other 
than s- type; (6) stem-system suppletive;* (7) weak verb.’?. In some of the areas 
this list does not exhaust all the significant types of opposition,* or special situa- 


3 Indogermanische Grammatik 4.§127 (1928). 

4 By ‘Indo-European proper’ we mean all that is Indo-European in the broadest sense, 
except Hittite and its closest congeners (‘Anatolic’). While we concede that Tocharian 
and Armenian may have phonological archaisms not paralleled elsewhere in IE proper, 
their verb-systems are obviously of the type found in IE proper; cf. the appropriate sections 
of the Table, §4. For the Armenian ef. further Lana. 18.226-8 (1942). 

5 For the purposes of this paper we mean by a ‘characterized stem’ one that contains at 
least one formant that can be isolated by comparison with an etymologically related con- 
trol-stem. We do not consider all thematic stems as ipso facto characterized, and where 
there is reason to believe that a formant once confined to the present stem has been analog- 
ically extended to all the other stems of a verb-paradigm, we treat such a present-stem as 
simple, in the absence of other characterization. Hirt, Idg. Gr. 4.§97, is misleading when 
he says of the so-called ‘present-formants’; ‘im Germanischen sind sie bereits so gut wie 
verschwunden’; they have not disappeared, but have been analogically extended to the 
non-present stems. 

* Of course there are other types of suppletion found within what is normally a single 
stem-system, as New Lith. sg. 1 esi ‘am’ : sg. and pl.3 yrd, but it is only the stem-system 
suppletives with which we are concerned. 

7 All complete weak conjugations belong to the separate history of the continuant lan- 
guages, even when their inflectional procedures involve generalization of IE structural 
types formerly of restricted incidence. For denominatives and new formations in general 
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tions exist requiring some modification of the sense in which the types are to be 
taken—nor, obviously, are all the types represented in every area; but we omit 
mention of any particular type only when we know of no verb in the language 
under consideration which might fairly so be described. A plus sign (++) follow- 
ing any entry indicates the existence of one or more alternative formations not 
requiring comment at the moment. 


I. SANSKRIT 


The classification is made on the basis of the aorist; the perfect and future are 
given only for convenience. 


PRESENT AoRIST PERFECT FUTURE 
1. sg.3 muficdti + ‘releases’ dmucat + muméca moksyatt (B) 
2. réhati + ‘ascends’ aruhat + (V) ruroha (V) rokgyatt (B) 
3. janati + ‘gives birth’ djijanat + jajana janigyati 
4 bhérati + ‘bears’ abhar + (V.B.) jabhéra + bharisydti 
(<*-rs-t) 
ringktt + ‘leaves’ Graik + riréca reksyate (B) 
(<*-ks-t) 
ee ” ariricat + 
paégyati ‘sees’ dréan + (V) dadaréa draksyati 
(inj. pl. 3) 
ipsati ‘desires to Gipsit (B) “ipsisyati 
(desider.) obtain’ 


‘6 6c 


II. GREEK 


As most Greek aorists passive are neo-formations (with sg. 1 in -6ny), the classi- 
fication is made on the basis of the aorist active and middle. 


PRESENT Aor. Act. Mip. Aor. Pass. Perr. Act. Perr. Mip. Future 

. yeyveoknw ‘know’ = tyrwv eyraoOny = Ewa eyrwo par yaoopar 

. Aelaw ‘leave’ éXurov érelpOnv NéAOuTA AéNet wpa Aelyw 

. &yw ‘lead’ Hryayor Hx Onv xa Hyuat aéw 

- Ypagdw ‘write’ éypaya eypagny véypaga yeypapyoar = =—-ypayw 
aliprdrnue ‘fill’ éxAnoa -exd\joOnvy = -éw Anka -wéxd\nopat -xAhow 
febyrume ‘yoke’ trevta tiyn + — efevypae tettw 

. bldwye ‘give’ wea + &56Onv béwxa + dé50par bdaow 

. tobiw ‘eat’ éparyov — tiqdoxa -edqdeo pat éSopar 

. wadebw ‘teach’ éralievoa éwadebOnv aweraldevxa remaldevpar xadebow 





nothing further need be said, but when a verb formerly strong becomes weak, any charac- 
terization of its present stem is analogically extended to its other stems, and differences of 
stem-internal ablaut (unless they themselves have become inflectional procedures, as often 
in Germanic) are levelled out. 

8 E.g. we do not concern ourselves with the ultimate relegation of earlier ‘imperfects’ to 
aorist (etc.) status by the emergence of neologistic imperfects, as Arm. ‘aor.’ sg. 3 eber : 
neo-ipf. berér, OCS ‘aor.’ sg. 3 krade ‘stole’ : neo-ipf. kradéaSe. 

® It is of course only in a very restricted sense that we can speak of ‘weak verbs’ in Sans- 
krit, but such re-formations as Classical Skt. fut. sg. 3 stdisyati (replacing earlier satsyatz) : 
pres. sidati ‘sits’, or the isolated fut. pl. 1 aSnuvigsyamahe ‘shall obtain’ (Whitney, Skt. Gr. 
§936c), prepare us for the thoroughgoing recasting of Sanskrit strong verbs as weak in 
Middle Indic; cf. especially the recent papers of Franklin Edgerton on Buddhist Hybrid 
Sanskrit. 
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III. Latin” 


PRESENT *Aor. > Perr. PERF. NEo-PErF. 
. 8g. 1 frangé ‘break’ Srégi 

legé ‘gather, read’ légi 

caed6 ‘cut, slay’ cecidit 

dicé ‘say’ dizi 

temné ‘scorn’ -tempsi 

tangé ‘touch’ tetigi 

feré ‘bear’ (te)tulz 
. 8g. 2 amés ‘love’ amavi 

audis ‘hear’ audivi 


IV. P-Irauic" 


1. sbj. sg. 3 Osc. fakiiad pf. sg. 3 Osc. ava-faxer + 
fut. pf. sg. 3 Umb. fakust 

2. sbj. pl. 3 Osc. deicans fut. pf. sg. 3 Osc. dicust 

3. sg. 3 (Osc. fakiiad) fut. pf. sg. 3 Osc. fefacust + 

6. sg. 3 Osc. est + pf. pl.3 Osc. fufens 


V. Otp IrRIsH 


The ‘Subjunctive’ stem is generally an old aorist, though distinct from any 
other aorist figuring in the ‘Preterite’ of the same verb; the ‘Preterite’ is a con- 
glomerate of old aorists, perfects, and neo-preterites; the ‘Future’ forms, regard- 
less of their various origins, are given here only for convenience. The classifica- 
tion is by ‘Preterites’. 

*AoR. *PerF. NEO- 
PRESENT > Pret. >Prer. Pret. *Aor.>Sss. Furure 
1. sg. 3 ben(a)id ‘strikes’ -bt -bia -bia 
2. fedid ‘leads’ -fid pl. 3 -fessat -fessat 
3. canid ‘sings’ -cechuin -cana. -cechna 
berid ‘bears’ -bert -bera -béra 
gaibid ‘takes’ pl. 3 -gabsat -gaba -géba 
; ma(i)did ‘breaks’ -memaid pl. 3 -mdssat pl. 3 -memsat 
. pl. 3 tiag(a)it ‘go’ luid pl. 3 -tias(s)at -rega 
. 8g. 3 sirid ‘seeks’ siris -sirea -sirfea 
tcc(a)id ‘heals’ icc(a)is -tcca -tccfa 


VI. WetsH” (NEw WELSH EXCEPT As INDICATED) 


In New Welsh practically all verbs not suppletive have become weak. 


PRESENT AORIST *PrerF. > AOR. Neo-Aor. *Aor. > SB. 


2. sg. 1 gwa-redaf ‘run to MW sg. 3-rawt 
rescue’ 





10 Qld Latin shows traces of a third finite stem, a ‘Subjunctive Present’ (probably of 
aoristic origin; cf. Old Irish and Tocharian) : sg. 2 attigds, sg. 3 advenat, etc. 

11 It is probably only because of the paucity of attested P-Italic forms that more of the 
seven types of the Table cannot be here represented; e.g. many Oscan verbs with present 
stems of Conjugation I may have been weak, forming a neo-perfect with suffixal -ti-, but 
we are unable to cite corresponding presents to Osc. pf. sg. 3 prifatted, etc. Cf. Buck, A 
Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian? §128 (1928). 

12 The vestigial status of the strong verb in Middle Welsh is shown by the fact that occur- 
rences of ‘aorists’ other than s- aorists are largely confined to poetry and to the sg. 3; cf. 
Strachan, An Intrudiction to Early Welsh §133 (1908). 
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clywaf ‘hear’ MW cigleu 
canaf ‘sing’ MW keint 
(<*kantu, umlaut) 

gwnaf ‘make’ MW sg. 3 goruc 
(yd)wyf ‘am’ bim byddwyf 
af ‘go’ elwyf 
caraf ‘love’ cerais carwyf 

(<*karassu, umlaut) 


VII. Goruic 


*Aor. > PRET. *PERF. > PRET. 

PRESENT (esp. pl.) (esp. sg.) Nero-Prer. 
frathnan ‘ask’ pl. 1 fréhum sg. 1 frah 

lethan ‘lend’ lathum lath 

haitan ‘call’ hathait (pl. 1 -um) 

létan ‘let’ latlot ( ‘ =) 

saian ‘sow’ sats6 = ( “ io) 

gaggan ‘go’ sg. 1 iddja (pl. 1 

-jédum) 
sg. 3 ist ‘is’ pl. 1 wésum 
7. inf. salbén ‘anoint’ sg. 1 salbida 
(pl. 1 -dédum) 


VIII. Tocuartan A‘ 


The ‘Subjunctive’ stem generally stands in a fixed relation to the ‘Preterite’ 
stem and is given here only for convenience. 


*AoR. > PerF. > 
PRESENT PRET. Pret.(?) Nero-Prer. Ssi., etc. 
sg. 3 kotnas ‘splits’ sg. 3 kot 
‘* pikds ‘writes’ mdp. sg. 3 pekat mdp.sg. 3 pekaird 
pl. 3 r[plefic ‘dig’ sg. 3 rap _ 
sg. 3 rindstdér ‘leaves’ mdp. sg. 3 risdt mdp.pl. 1 rifimar 
pl. 3 wiksefic ‘make disappear’ sg. 3 wawik sg. 1 wikd- 
sam 
sg. 1 Gksisam ‘teach’ sg. 1 dksifina sg. 1 dksiii- 
fiam 
esam ‘give’ sg. 3 was sg. 1 em 
nasam ‘am’ sg. 3 tak sg. 1 tam 
. 3 trdnkds ‘says’ sg. 1 wend sg. 3 wefids 
pl. 3 dkefic ‘lead’ mdp. sg. 3 wat opt. sg. 1 waiwim 


IX. ARMENIAN* 


The classification is made on the basis of the aorist active sg. 3; in certain other 
persons most aorists show the stem characterized by suffixal IE é (> Arm. 17) 
or d (> Arm. a), with secondary apportionment to the active and mediopassive 
respectively. 


PRESENT AorRIST Neo-Aorist 
1. sg. 1 lk‘anem ‘leave’ sg. 3 elik' : sg. 1 lk% 
éanaéem ‘know’ mdp. sg. 3 cancaw : sg. 1 caneay 





13 A parenthesis enclosing a type-number in the Table calls attention to the existence of 
a ‘special situation’ (§4); in this instance Goth. lethan, though ‘strong’ in the sense of 
Germanic grammar, could be considered ‘weak’ in our sense. 
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tam ‘give’ sg. 3 et : sg. 1 etow 

acem ‘lead’ ac : act 

arnem ‘make’ arar : arart 

owtem ‘eat’ eker : mdp. sg. 1 keray 

gam ‘come’ ekn : sg. 1 eki 

gorcem ‘work’ sg. 3 gorceac : sg. 1 gorceci 


X. ALBANIAN 


PRESENT AORIST Nro-AorIst 
sg. 1 flas (*-tj5) ‘speak’ fola (-o- < IE -é-) 


i. 
2 pjek ‘roast’ src & *) 
3. mbar ‘carry’ mbdrta 
4. dom ‘say’ bake 
5 ’kruaj (*-njd) ‘write’ Skruajta + 
6 ap ‘give’ dade 

Soh ‘see’ pase 

jam ‘am’ kes 

kerkéj ‘seek’ kerkova 

(So. Tosk -on *-njé) 


XI. LirHvANIAN 


All Baltic ‘Preterites’ (i.e. aorists) are characterized by suffixal IE é (which 
with added ending > Lith. sg. 1 -tau) or IE a (> Lith. sg. 1 -au); the classifica- 
tion is made as if this suffix had not been added. The ‘infinitive’ stem often 
preserves an older aorist, but is not given here. 


PRESENT PRETERITE 
(1) sg. 1 -bundi ‘wake’ -budat 
vérdu ‘cook’ viriat 
(2) liek: ‘leave’ likat 
6. est (OLith. esm?) ‘am’ buvat 
Lett. eju ‘go’ Lett. gaju 
7. Lith. vezZu ‘transport’ vezia& 


XII. Otp CxHurcH SLAvIC 


Aorist stems characterized merely by suffixal IE @ (>OCS a) occur only in the 
sg. 2, 3; the remaining persons are always formed from a different stem. 


PRESENT AORIST 

1. sg. 3 sedeto ‘seats oneself’ séde 
dvignets ‘moves’ pl. 3 dvigo + 
staneto ‘stand’ sg. 3 sta’ 
znajets ‘knows’ zna' 

(2) berets ‘gathers’ bera'4 

4. bodets ‘pierces’ pl. 3 bade + 
(dvignets) ‘moves’ dvigo’e + 





14 We assume that OCS sta, zna, bera continue IE “sta-t, *gnd-t, *bhord-t (the first 
two from simple stems, the last characterized by suffixal -d-; cf. certain Latin and Old Irish 
subjunctives), not s- aorists of type *std-s-t, etc. Cf. van Wijk, Geschichte der altkirchen- 
slavischen Spr. 1.§58 (1931): ‘es ist sehr gut méglich, dass alle Formen der 2. 3. Person 
regelrecht auf indogermanische Formen ohne Tempusbildendes s zuriickgehen.’ 
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jeste ‘is’ sg. 3 by + 
(bodete) ‘pierces’ pl. 3 bodode + 
(dvignets) ‘moves’ dvignose + 
neseto ‘bears’ nesose 


XIII. Hirtrrre 


The complete paradigm of the verb is built from a single stem,® consequently 
the complete conjugation of a Hittite verb resembles that of any one stem-system 
(but more especially the present stem-system) of a Sanskrit or Greek verb. It 
is not unusual for a wealth of variously characterized stems from the same ‘root’ 
to exist, but each of these is treated as an independent verb with a complete 
paradigm of its own. This unitary type of conjugation exists already in the 
earliest Hittite, a fact which sets Hittite (descriptively at least) apart from all 
the other languages in the Table. Hittite, therefore, does not fit into the 
classification of our Table, but for the sake of comparison (especially as counter- 
parts of structural categories in Indo-European proper), certain stems and their 


paradigmatically independent characterizations will be cited here. 
OrHers (incl. multiple 
SIMPLE Repupu. s-Surrix INFix characterizations) 
nai- ‘lead’ nais- naiske- 
hark- ‘(be) destroyed’ harnenk- harkiya-, harkiske-, harnenkiske- 
wek- ‘ask’ wewak(k)- wekiske- 
pat- ‘give, send’ pais- peya-, peske- 
parh(h)- ‘drive’ parhhanna-, parhhanu-, 
parhheske-, parhhanuske- 


5. When we compare the general conjugational situation in Hittite with that 
of IE proper, what, if anything, emerges which tends either to confirm or to 
refute the Indo-Hittite hypothesis?"* First, as to stem structure—and for the 
moment we restrict ourselves to the Hitt. mz-!” conjugation and the ‘present’ 
and ‘aorist’ systems of IE proper—it is clear that neither IE proper nor Hittite 
has a monopoly on characterized stems; indeed, the types found in both are 
largely the same. Evidently the genesis of the characterized stems has to be put 
back into very early times; no doubt it lay, as has long been conjectured, in a 
still earlier ‘aspectual’ conjugation of some sort.4* But no more in Hittite than 
in IE proper has much of the old functional value of the various characterizations 
survived; it is only when enough of this has survived to impress later grammar- 
ians that anyone so much as speaks of ‘secondary’ or ‘derivative’ conjugations, 
e.g. the four traditional ones of Sanskrit, and the two proposed by Hethitol- 
ogists. But structurally, and no doubt historically as well, such character- 


16 The learner of Hittite, whatever his other difficulties, does not have to cope with 
‘principal parts’. 

16 The essential tenet of the Indo-Hittite hypothesis is that Hittite (or ‘Anatolic’) became 
disengaged from the general Indo-European complex much earlier than the other dialects; 
this is denied by a number of scholars. A proposed canon has been the establishment, if 
possible, of common innovations within ‘Indo-European proper’ as against Hittite. 

17 The Hittite mi- conjugation of course includes both thematic and athematic stems. 

18 F.g. J. H. Moulton, Grammar of New Testament Greek 1*.108-9 (1908). 

1 Sturtevant, HG §291. 
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ized stems are no more secondary or derivative than any other characterized 
stems; it is merely a matter of the extent to which an earlier function survives. 
It is clear that the old IH ‘aspectual’ conjugation began to decay fairly early, with 
a tendency in every dialectal area for only a part of the old wealth of derivative 
stems of any one verb to continue in use, but not the same stem for all verbs 
in any one area, nor necessarily for the same verb in different areas, and with 
little retention anywhere of one-time aspectual differences.” 

6. Secondly, Hittite belies the sweeping assertion, often made before its dis- 
covery, that the old aspectual conjugation had no tenses.2"_ The Hittite present 
with primary endings and the preterite with secondary endings correspond (but 
for the augment) to the Greek and Sanskrit presents and imperfects; and the 
Hittite preterite, of course, corresponds exactly to the ‘present’ injunctives of 
Vedic Sanskrit, and the ‘augmentless imperfects’ of Homeric Greek. Whatever 
may be said of other tense distinctions in IE, this one seems to go back to a very 
early period. The ‘injunctive’ forms with secondary endings were probably 
timeless in origin (and, of course, survivals of this use occur even in the historical 
IE languages). But it is improbable that the ultimate apportionment of primary 
endings to presential forms and secondary endings to preterital forms (an appor- 
tionment absolute in Hittite and prevalent in IE proper) was independently 
achieved by Hittite on the one hand and IE on the other. 

Of any two or more stems of the same verb surviving into pre-Hittite, either 
all but one had been eliminated when historic Hittite was reached, or if more 
than one still survived, each had a full conjugation as an independent verb, 
even when they were apparently synonymous. 

7. Something must be said of the Hittite hz- conjugation (recognized as some- 
how related to the IE perfect). Viewed structurally, the justification for recog- 
nizing it as a distinct conjugation even in Hittite comes down to little more 
than the fact that in the active (and there only!) there are certain alternative 
personal endings in the sg. 1, 2, 3 whose use is mandatory in the conjugation of 
certain simple stems (possibly in origin stems intrinsically stative), and of all 


20 Hirt, op.cit. 4.§97: ‘Anderseits wird das Prisens verschiedentlich durch besondere 
Prasens bildende Elemente verstarkt, deren Herkunft vorliufig noch ziemlich dunkel ist. ... 
Wenn also die Prisensverstarkungen, wie man annehmen darf, urspriinglich eine bestimmte 
Bedeutung gehabt haben, so ist diese doch friihzeitig verblasst und in den Einzelsprachen 
z.T. ganz verloren gegangen. Uber die Entstehung der Priisensverstarkungen kann man 
nur Vermutungen aufstellen.? We object in principle to the terms ‘Prasens bildende 
Elemente’, ‘Prisensverstirkungen’, and the like; widespread as this usage is, it involves 
naming these morphemes from a later and merely apparent function, in complete disregard 
of their original one. While many of the languages of IE proper have an aspectual system 
the beginnings of which can fairly be traced from late IE times, correlations between the 
aspects involved and particular characterizations remain doubtful; where they appear to 
exist, they may well rest on secondary association. The chief reason for postulating an 
Indo-Hittite ‘aspectual’ conjugation is the existence of the characterizations themselves 
as specific morphemes; it is conservative, therefore, to distinguish between an IH ‘paleo- 
aspectual’ system and a late IE ‘neo-aspectual’ one—without, of course, too categorical a 
denial of any thread of continuity connecting the two. 

21 J. H. Moulton, I.c.; Brugmann, op.cit. §38, esp. 70-71. 
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stems characterized by na- (-anna-) suffix, as also, presumably, in the case of 
stems characterized by reduplication or s- suffix, or both, whose corresponding 
simple stems demanded the same alternative endings, but quite impossible in the 
case of stems still differently characterized (nasal infix, nu- suffix, ske- suffix, ie- 
suffix). Now, convenient as it is to speak of two ‘conjugations’ in descriptive 
Hittite grammar, we probably should not think of two ‘conjugations’ in Indo- 
Hittite, but of a single one, with certain alternative endings (not a full set of 
them) which never occur except in certain stem-types. Nor again is there any 
real reason to suppose that in those parts of the paradigm where alternative end- 
ings were possible, Indo-Hittite regularly had full forms for each verb—that is, 
to credit IH with having ‘perfects’ in any fair sense of the term, as well as 
‘presents’. 

8. In general, then, we can understand the Hittite conjugational system (with 
its two tenses and alternative personal endings) by assuming that it has not 
departed too far from the IH which was its immediate background. But we 
cannot so understand the conjugational system of IE proper. To take but one 
point, whence comes the dichotomy of present-imperfect against aorist,” a 
dichotomy attended by disparities both structural and semantic? The answer 
must lie in a type of selective retention within IE proper of at least two of the 
old stems of many verbs (often one of these stems is simple, the other character- 
ized; sometimes both simple but differing in ablaut, sometimes both character- 
ized), wherein both the present and the preterite of the one were retained, but 
only the preterite of the other. Such selective retention is wholly unparalleled 
in Hittite. Our hypothesis as to the nature of this selective retention, which was 
to lead ultimately to the emergence of two new functional categories, the spe- 
cifically IE aorist and present systems, is as follows: Broadly speaking, in many 
verbs all the old characterized stems retained an aura of colorfulness long after 
their specifically paleo-aspectual functions had become indistinguishable from 
each other. Now, IE, unlike Hittite, exploited the possibilities of the contrast 
between the colorful (in general, the characterized) and the colorless (in general, 
the simple) stems. Occasionally, to be sure, the most effective way of saying a 
thing was to use the colorless simple stem. But whereas both tenses (i.e. present 
and preterite”) of the colorful were in constant use, the present of the colorless 


22 Meillet, Introduction 4 1’étude comparative des langues indo-européennes’ 250 (1934) : 
‘Quoi qu’il en soit, l’opposition du présent et de l’aoriste est sans doute celle des particu- 
larités des verbes indo-européens qui a eu dans certaines langues pour le développement 
ultérieur de la flexion verbale les conséquences les plus importantes. Néanmoins, ce serait 
une erreur d’attribuer 4 l’opposition ‘“‘présent : aoriste’’ en indo-européen |’importance 
qu’elleaen grec. Le hittite n’en offre pas trace.’ If by ‘indo-européen’ Meillet means our 
‘IE proper’, then we cannot follow him in the latter part of this statement: structurally, 
the contrast between the ‘present’ and ‘aorist’ (or some other non-present category partly 
basing on earlier aorists) is quite as unmistakable in all the other languages of IE proper 
as in Greek; the absence of an aorist category in Hittite is significant, to be sure, but not 
in the sense in which Meillet would be appealing to it. 

23 Or ‘indicative’ (with primary ending) and ‘injunctive’ (with secondary ending); but 
it must be remembered that when the IE imperfect and aorist finally emerge, they are ac- 
counted ‘indicatives’, despite their secondary endings. 
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was not nearly so much used as its preterite, which eventually alone survived." 
In this way, we suppose, arose that concurrency which is almost classical in IE 
proper, of a characterized present and imperfect with a simple aorist (Type 1 in 
the Table). 

9. There are two exceptions to this structural situation. First, as to the s- 
aorist (and with its numerous later differentiations we have no immediate con- 
cern), the more or less frequent occurrence of s- before the personal endings of 
preterites of the hi- conjugation in Hittite agrees well enough with the assumption 
that, whatever the original force of this formant may have been, it early became 
quite colorless (a sort of bleaching agent®)—so much so that a stem thus char- 
acterized was actually less colorful than the corresponding simple stem. 

The other, and admittedly the more puzzling exception, is the occurrence of 
reduplicated aorists beside simple presents (the Sanskrit and Greek examples 
under Type 3 in the Table”). It is at the worst a minority situation. We know 
of no sure instances outside Indo-Iranian and Greek; we may assume causative 
meaning for most such aorists,”” leaving a very small residue for which, at the 
present, we have no explanation. A reduplicated aorist beside a differently, 
and no doubt more colorfully characterized present, as Arm. aor. arar-t : pres. 
aine-m, causes us no difficulty, nor do any of the more or less neologistic char- 
acterized aorists (etc.) in the various areas, nor, of course, any stem continuing 
the specifically IE reduplicated perfect. 

10. To be sure, the contrast of colorful present and preterite versus colorless 


preterite evolves into an aspectual as well as a tense contrast; the important 
point is that the neo-aspectual contrast has nothing to do with the paleo-aspectual 
conjugation (i.e. none of the old stem types, simple or characterized, had been 
intrinsically imperfective, perfective, or aoristic in IH times). In the case of the 
aorist, what we have is a new functional category,” and one which does not imme- 


24 Perhaps the most pointedly colorless way of stating a general truth was to use the 
colorless stem with a secondary ending, not in its preterital sense, but in its older timeless 
sense; this may survive in the ‘gnomic’ aorist of Greek and Slavic (otherwise explained by 
Brugmann, Grd.? 2.3.§670 (1916). 

28 Even if -s- formed inceptives in Indo-Hittite (Sturtevant, HG §315), a semantic 
parallel to its later functional fading in IE proper might be the use of ME gan as a mere 
auxiliary to form with the infinitive a periphrastic preterite. Cf. OED s.v. tgin, v.1: ‘In 
Middle English poetry the pa. t. gan was commonly used in a weakened sense as a mere 
auxiliary (= the modern did).’ 

26 The examples of Type 3 in the other languages involve a non-present stem which either 
bases on an IE reduplicated perfect or else is a neologism. 

27 Cf. Whitney, Skt. Gramm. §§856, 1046; Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik 1.748.8.1 
(1939). 

28 So, substantially, Sturtevant already in 1932: The s-aorist in Hittite, Lane. 8.119 ff.: 
‘Although Primitive IE must have had an aorist of much the same morphological character 
that we see in Skt. and in Gk., the category is made up of such dissimilar elements that one 
is inclined to assume relatively recent origin for it. Consequently the lack of a morpholog- 
ically composite but syntactically unified aorist in Hittite is not surprising, if Hittite is 
related to IE only by virtue of common descent from the earlier parent speech, which I have 
called Indo-Hittite.’ In our opinion this constitutes an even more significant fulfillment of 
the canon referred to in fn. 16 above than his subsequent explanation of the demonstrative 
*so, *sd, *tod in IE (Lana. 15.11-9 [1939]) ; cf. however Goetze, JAOS 65.53 (1945). 
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diately achieve neat morphological implementation; for as we have seen, not all 
presents are characterized, nor are all aorists simple. Once the category was 
established in certain verbs, it was asymmetrically imitated in others whose still 
surviving stems were of disparate structural types, and here the apportionment 
had to follow other lines, so that by the time the category had spread to all 
verbs it included a wide variety of structural types. Such stem-internal ablaut 
variation in Hittite as pres. sg. 2 sekti, sakti : prt. sg. 3 sakta, sekta ‘know’ etc. 
give grounds for doubting that ablaut was as yet morphemic” in IH times, but 
its possibilities for morphemic apportionment were exploited in IE proper (Type 2 
in the Table). In desperate cases (e.g. where only a single stem had survived) 
recourse was had to suppletives (Type 6 in the Table), a phenomenon completely 
lacking in Hittite. 

11. The emergence in IE of the aorist as a category did not involve wholesale 
creation of new stems (unless, possibly, in the case of the s-aorist), but was 
achieved by a re-sorting of those already in existence. Indeed, the fact that 
particular stems as well as stem-types functioning as aorists in certain areas of IE 
proper are found as presents in other of these areas (and transparently so in 
Hittite) is a very strong indication that the aorist system is an innovation of IE 
proper (so too, probably, the IE perfect®* and certain other conjugational cate- 
gories* with which we cannot deal in this paper). The isogloss which we propose 
here is not a specific phonological or morphological phenomenon: it is a matter of 
pattern, the emergence of a new category, at first only functional; not until very 
much later does the aorist achieve wholly unambiguous morphological imple- 
mentation, above all, in the so-called weak verbs of the continuant IE languages. 
Occasionally, as in New Welsh, the weak conjugation practically sweeps the 
field; but even here suppletives, the quintessence of the strong verb, hold their 
own, as indeed do the old categories, although these no longer require structurally 
different stems. 

12. It might be objected that the situation in Hittite represents (1) extensive 
loss of categories as such, and (2) analogical levelling out of stems formerly 
structurally distinct. Now, both these processes are quite familiar throughout 
IE, but nowhere have they been carried out so neatly as to leave no trace of an 
earlier state of affairs. We should have to suppose that in Hittite the simplifica- 
tion, if such it was, was accomplished both much more effectively than any- 
where else in IE, and also in a much shorter time. Hence, any such view must 
be regarded as altogether improbable. 


2 To be sure, the Hittite instances given are of variations between normal grade and 
o-grade, but Hittite orthography permits no sure inference as to whether variation between 
e.g. normal grade eu and zero grade u still existed in Hittite: Sturtevant, HG §102. 

30 The IE perfect, as a category, perhaps rests on a relatively late analogical imitation 
by many other verbs of a handful of inherited forms requiring the ‘alternative endings’ of §7— 
most of the models probably reduplicated; obviously, its emergence, unlike that of the 
aorist, involved wholesale creation of new stems. We are not concerned here with the 
still later morphological fusion of IE perfects and aorists in Italic, Celtic, Germanic, etc. 

31 Above all the Optative and the Subjunctive. 
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E. ADELAIDE HAHN 


HuntvER COLLEGE 


{Hittite evidence indicates that the relative kwi- kwo- is a development of the 
indefinite. In Hittite a subordinate relative clause can scarcely be distinguished 
from a coordinate indefinite clause. A typical sentence can mean either ‘some 
utensils are there, and these he picks up’ or ‘which utensils are there, these he picks 
up’. Six features that characterize the indefinite type are found to be present in 
an overwhelming majority of examples of the relative type, 390 of which have been 
examined. ] 


The present discussion is based on examples of Hittite relatives found in 
eighteen publications comprising 68 documents in whole or in part. These are 
listed below, being designated by abbreviations that are either so obvious or in 
such common use that no explanation is required.!_ The listing is chronological, 
so far as our knowledge permits, for the first four, which are all definitely early ;? 
alphabetical for the others. 

Anittas, 2 BoTU 7 and 30 (Hrozny in AOr. 1.273 ff.) 

Bil. (Sommer) : 

Tel. (Hrozn¥, BoSt. 3.90 ff.; also in Sturtevant, Chrest. 175 ff.) 
CH (Hrozny¥; part also in Chrest. 202 ff.) 

AM (Gétze) 

Ann. (Sturtevant, TAPA 58.5 ff.; also in Chrest. 100 ff.) 

AU (Sommer) 

BoSt. 3 (Hrozn¥; includes besides Tel. and parts of AM four other docu- 
ments, KBo. 2.1, 2.2, 2.3, 3.3, numbered respectively 1, 2, 3, 5) 
Hatt. (Gétze, including NBr.; ‘Grosser Text’ also in Chrest. 42 ff.) 

Madd. (Gétze, part also in AU) 

MS (Gétze and Pedersen) 

Pap. (Sommer, BoSt. 10) 

Pest. (Gétze, KIF 1.161 ff.) 

Rein., KUB 13.3 (Friedrich, Altorient. Stud. 46 ff.) 

Sold., KBo. 6.43 (Friedrich, ZA NF 1.161 ff.) 

Tem. (Sturtevant, JAOS 54.365 ff.; also in Chrest. 127 ff.) 
Tunn. (Goetze) 

Vert. (Friedrich) 

In the foregoing documents, after rejecting instances in passages too frag- 

1 For any abbreviations not self-evident, as well as for bibliographical data in general, 
see Edgar H. Sturtevant, A Hittite Glossary* (Philadelphia, 1936) and Supplement (Phila- 
delphia, 1939). 

2 The Anittas goes back to the very early period of Hittite history, when Nesa not Hatti 
had the hegemony: cf. Gétze, Hethiter, Churriter und Assyrer 52 f. and 52 fn. 5 (Oslo, 1936). 
For the dates of the other three more or less archaic documents, see Hahn, Lana. 20.91 and 
fn. 4. The documents from the so-called classical Hittite period I group together, since 
they do not, so far as I can see, reveal any variations in style: for instance, in the Madd., 
which probably dates from the very end of the Hittite dynasty (see Gétze, Madd. 157-9), 
I can detect no marked differences from the others. 


68 
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mentary for my purposes, I have found remaining for study 390 examples? of 
the relative pronoun or adjective.‘ 


* These examples are as follows (in each case I add after the citation a key-number in 
parentheses which I shall use throughout this paper for reference to the example in question; 
in these references I shall separate examples in the same document by commas, and those 
in different documents by semicolons). 

Anittas: 22 (1), 35 (2), 37 (3), 49 (4), 58 (5). 

Bil. : 2.66 (6), 3.63 (7). 

Tel.: 1.39 (8), 2.37 (9), 38 (10), 40 (11), 50 (12), 56 (13), 61 (14), 4.19 (15), 19 (16), 23 (17). 

CH: 1.1.14 (18), 59 (19), 61 (20), 63 (21), 67 (22), 68 (28), 2.15 (24), 70 (25), KBo. 6.2.2.58 
(26), 58 (27), 59 (28), 1.3.3 (29), 7 (30), 4.53 (81), IA.4.8 (82), 16 (33), 32 (34), 38 (35), II.1.23 
(36), 39 (37), 44 (38), 48 (89), 3.15 (40), 16 (41), 17 (42), 42 (48). 

AM: KBo. 2.5.1.11. (44), 15 (45), 17 (46), 2.4 (47), 17 (48), 4.7 (49), 3.4.1.8 (50), 10 (51), 
12 (52), 14 (53), 20 (54), 23 (55), 32 (56), 2.10 (57), 33 (58), 34 (59), 41 (60), 43 (61), 67 (62), 
3.18 (63), 19 (64), 32 (65), 34 (66), 39 (67), 43 (68), 48 (69), 52 (70), 54 (71), 58 (72), 61 (73), 
77 (74), 90 (75), 95 (76), 4.41 (77), 42 (78), 46 (79), 48 (80), 4.4.1.7 (81), 2.3 (82), 46 (83), 63 
(84), 68 (85), 4.6 (86), 26 (87), 29 (88), 35 (89), 48 (90), 5.8.1.1 (91), 18 (92), 2.14 (93), 16 (94), 
19 (95), 29 (96), 32 (97), 35 (98), 3.24 (99), 37 (100), 38 (101), KUB 14.15.2.11 (102), 3.28 (103), 
51 (104), 4.21 (105), 14.16.1.25 (106), 31 (107), 3.30 (108), 14.17.2.2 (109), 31 (110), 3.21 (111), 
23 (112), 14.20.7 (113), 19 (114), 14.29.1.17 (115), 19.29.4.7 (116), 11 (117), 20 (118), 19.30.1.14 
(119), 4.9 (120), 19.37 .2.44 (121), 3.8 (122), 36 (123), 39 (124), 42 (125), 45 (126), 19.39.3.7 (127), 
10 (128), 12 (129). 

Ann.: 2.7 (130), 11 (131), 21 (132), 3.11 (133), 4.29 (134). 

AU: Tav. 1.32 (135), 62 (136), 2.7 (137), 73 (138), 3.68 (139), 4.8 (140), 48 (141), 51 (142), 
Mil. Unterer Rand 2 (143), KBo. 2.11.2.14 (144), KUB 5.6.2.48 (145), 49 (146), 57 (147), 
14.2.1.6 (148), 9 (149), 21.38.1.11 (150), 2.1 (151), 4 (152), 23.1.4.1 (153). 

BoSt. 3: 2.1.5 (154), 2.32 (155), 50 (156), 51 (157), 54 (158), 3.2 (159), 18 (160), 30 (161), 33 
(162), 35 (163), 4.7 (164), 28 (165), 3.3.20 (166). 

Hatt.: 1.73 (167), 2.26 (168), 39 (169), 41 (170), 46 (171), 63 (172), 70 (173), 72 (174), 3.6 
(175), 46 (176), 48 (177), 57 (178), 70 (179), 4.20 (180), 27 (181), 50 (182), 53 (183), 55 (184), 
56 (185), 59 (186), 62 (187), 68 (188), 69 (189), 71 (190), 75 (191), 81 (192), 86 (193), 
KBo. 4.12.1.28 (194), 6.29.1.15 (195), B.1.15 (196), 17 (197), 2.14 (198), 16 (199), 22 (200), 
31 (201), A.3.6 (202), 9 (203), 19 (204), 32 (205), 34 (206), 41 (207), B.4.6 (208). 

Madd.: 1.24 (209), 25 (210), 28 (211), 37 (212), 48 (213), 58 (214), 2.34 (215), 56 (216), 
63 (217), 85 (218). 

MS: 1.18 (219), 2.16 (220), 17 (221), 18 (222), 19 (223), 19 (224), 23 (225), 24 (226), 25 (227). 

Pap.: 1.8 (228), 31 (229), 38 (230), 2.15 (231). 

Pest.: 1.1.4 (232), 7 (233), 19 (234), 31 (235), 35 (236), 2.22 (237), 29 (238), 43 (239), II.1.2 
(240), 5 (241), 3.1 (242), 4.10 (243), 5.3 (244), 8.1 (245), 4 (246), 6 (247), 9.8 (248), 10.4 (249), 
5 (250), 7 (251), 7 (252), 7 (253), 7 (254), 11.2 (255), 3 (256), 5 (257), ITI.1.1.1 (258), ITI.11.1.12 
(259), 19 (260), 33 (261), 33 (262), 39 (263), 40 (264), 41 (265), 42 (266), 4.19 (267), 20 (268). 

Rein. : 2.16 (269), 17 (270), 29 (271), 3.3 (272), 4 (273), 7 (274), 9 (275), 11 (276), 21 (277). 

Sold.: 1.15 (278), 30 (279), 34 (280), 2.10 (281), 34 (282), 44 (283), 46 (284), 3.5 (285), 14 
(286), 19 (287), 26 (288), 33 (289), 39 (290), 4.7 (291). 

Tem.: 1.14 (292), 17 (293), 19 (294), 48 (295), 59 (296), 64 (297), 2.14 (298), 27 (299), 30 
(300), 32 (301), 34 (302), 48 (303), 53 (304), 53 (305), 55 (306), 59 (307), 63 (308), 80 (309), 3.13 
(310), 16 (311), 19 (312), 21 (313), 41 (314), 46 (315), 49 (316), 49 (317), 51 (318), 55 (319), 4.25 
(320), 34 (321), 47 (822), 68 (323). 

Tunn.: 1.31 (324), 2.9 (325), 15 (326), 19 (827), 30 (328), 41 (329), 48 (330), 49 (231), 3.6 
(332). 

Vert.: Dupp. D.1.29 (333), 2.38 (334), 3.3 (335), 7 (336), 9 (337), Targ. 1.25 (338), 33 (339), 
34 (340), 43 (341), 2.10 (342), 19 (343), 25 (344), 33 (345), 42 (346), 44 (347), 50 (348), 51 (349), 
Kup. 3.D.15 (350), 16 (351), 6.D.44 (352), 7.C.15 (353), 10.D.19 (354), 18.C.25 (355), 20.D.11 
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The starting-point of my investigation is E. H. Sturtevant’s article, Relatives 
in Indo-European and Hittite, in the Curme Volume of Linguistic Studies. In 
this paper Sturtevant convincingly develops the thesis, based mainly on the 
extraordinary similarity of Hittite and Latin both in form and in usage, that the 
stem kwi- kwo-, formerly assumed to have been originally only interrogative 
and indefinite, must have possessed in the parent-speech the relative force which 
has been thought to be a secondary development in Latin and other languages. 
He has, I think, amply proved his point, and I believe his argument has met with 
general acceptance. What I am interested in for my part is the question how 
the same stem came to have all three applications.® 

With the interrogative I am not for the moment concerned, though I may note 
in passing that the view that it is a secondary development from the indefinite 
appears to me plausible.’ That the relative is also a secondary development 
from the indefinite, and not from the interrogative as many have maintained, 
seems to me highly probable. And I believe that in Hittite we can catch it just 
at the stage of completing this development. 

To make clear my point, I shall use an example chosen quite at random—the 
first one cited by Sturtevant, namely Pap. 1.8 U-NU- T E-MES-ya-kén ku-e 
an-da-an na-at sa-ra-a da-a-i* ‘and the utensils which (are) therein, these? he 





(356), 27.A.20 (357), 24 (358), 38 (359), 29.G.9 (360), 10 (361), Man. A.1.49 (362), 51 (363), 
B.3.6 (364), 7 (365), Al. B.1.5 (366), A.1.65 (367), 2.77 (368), 3.10 (369), 31 (370), 36 (371), 
44 (372), 45 (373), 48 (374), 73 (375), 4.88 (376), Hukk. 1.9 (377), 12 (378), 27 (379), 2.6 (380), 


22 (381), 56 (382), 3.25 (383), 30 (384), 64 (385), 66 (386), 69 (387), 4.32 (388), 50 (389), 
B.1.15 (390). 

4 These are all examples of the simple relative kwis. I have excluded the generalizing 
reduplicated form kwis kwis or kwis imma kwis, which would introduce complications into 
my study of word order; for my views as to its development from the indefinite, as well as 
for my belief that in many instances where it has been called a relative it actually is still 
an indefinite, see TAPA 68.388-402. 

6 Language Monograph 7.141-9 (Baltimore, 1930). 

* In the present paper I am confining myself to a consideration of the kwi- kwo- stem. 
This investigation also has implications in regard to the relative stem yo-. Sturtevant sug- 
gests, op.cit. (fn. 5) 148, that the parent tongue had two relatives kwi- kwo- and yo-, the 
former used as a generalizing and the latter as a definite relative. I thoroughly agree with 
this suggestion, and hope to give evidence for it elsewhere. The existence of two relative 
stems side by side need cause us no surprise: we have a parallel in the German use of the 
quo- and the to- stems specialized as the generalizing and the definite relative respectively 
(the English use of that as a restrictive relative reverses the German usage); and Hittite 
evidence has now been recognized for still a third relative stem (also indefinite and inter- 
rogative), Hittite ma-, Indo-Hittite mo-, which I identify with the Indo-European indefinite 
stem sem- som- sm- (see Hahn, Lana. 18.83-116, and, on mo-, the references there cited, 83-5; 
and note especially 85 fn. 8 on the relationship of the relative to the indefinite). 

7See e.g. Hirt, Indogermanische Grammatik 6.159; Meillet and Vendryes, Traité de 
Grammaire Comparée des Langues Classiques 549. 

8 This citation is complete; but in general in quoting Hittite passages I shall include only 
the pertinent parts, with no indication of omissions. Neither shall I indicate plausible 
and irrelevant suppletions. In the transliteration of all Hittite words cited, h is to be 
interpreted as } and s as 8. 

* Literally, ‘this’-—a neuter singular though U-NU-TE-MES and ku-e are plural. This 
inexactness is typical of Hittite (cf. Sturtevant, HG 164-5), whose system of agreement 
greatly needs a special investigation. 
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picks up’. This is absolutely typical of the Hittite relative sentence, showing 
as it does the following characteristics: (1) the antecedent comes early in the 
sentence (it might have followed the relative, but the latter is more often, as 
here, postpositive; whether the antecedent precedes or follows, it is part of the 
relative clause’); (2) the antecedent is resumed after the relative clause by the 
pronoun at, which is a demonstrative in form but, like Latin zs, closer to a per- 
sonal in use (a true demonstrative might also have been used); (3) the main 
clause follows the relative; (4) the main clause is introduced by the sentence- 
connective nu (combined with -at in na-at). 

As a result of this combination of details, the typical relative sentence can be 
handled in quite another way—as not being a relative at all. We may take kwe 
as an indefinite, and translate ‘and some utensils (are) therein; and these he 
takes up’. This I believe must have been the original force of a sentence of 
this kind in the parent-speech; and that Hittite is still very close to it is testified 
to by the fact that the conditions which are the only ones suited to the compound 
sentence containing an indefinite are still those that usually prevail in the 
Hittite complex sentence containing a relative. These conditions are six in 


number. 
(1) Presumably the relative should resemble the indefinite not only in form 


but in position. 
The indefinite kwis is regularly postpositive," perhaps always unless it is 


10 As in Vergil, Aen. 1.573 urbem quam statuo vestra est, and Horace, Serm. 1.1.1-3 ud nemo, 
quam sibi sortem seu ratio dederit seu fors obiecerit, illa contentus vivat (examples respectively 
of the types which I shall later designate DandG). For the Hittite construction cf. Hrozny 
on KBo. 3.4.2.41 (BoSt. 3.188 fn.5) and Gétze on Hatt. 2.63 (Hatt. p.86). The truth of their 
statements is particularly well demonstrated by the following passages: KBo. 4.4.2.68-70 
nu-kdn 1Na-na-LU-in ku-in DUMU.LUGAL ne-eh-hu-un nu u-un-ni-es-ta ‘N. (accusative 
case) the king’s son (after the relative), whom I had sent, came’ (cf. KBo. 3.4.2.67, KUB 
14.29.1.17); Dupp. D.2.38-40 NAM.RA.HI.A KUR Y®UNy-has-si ku-i-e-es 0) NAM.RA. 
HI.A KUR ®UKi-in-za A-BU-YA ar-nu-ut ma-a-an a-pt-el ku-is-ki SA NAM.RA.MES 
hu-u-wa-iz-zi ‘the Nuhassian captives (accusative, before the relative) and the Kinzan 
captives (accusative, after the relative) whom my father had brought, if one of these cap- 
tives (genitive) flees’ (cf. Hatt. 3.70); KBo. 3.4.2.10-2 ERUM.MES-YA-wa-at-idk-kan 
ku-i-e-es an-da t-e-ir nu-wa-ra-as-mu EGIR-pa U-UL pa-is-ta‘my slaves who came to you 
(enclitic ‘to you’ added to the word for ‘slaves’) these you have not given back to me’ 
(cf. Tav. 1.32); Tem. 1.18-20 I-NA E LUNINDA.DU.DU-ma-as-kdn ku-e-da-as an-da-an 
e-es-sa-an-zi na-at-kdn sa-an-ha-an e-es-du ‘in the bakeries in which they prepare them, let 
it (i.e. the bakery or bakeries) be swept’. But, by a process of combining the type in which 
the antecedent of the relative is not expressed in either clause, and the type in which the 
antecedent is expressed in the relative clause and then in the same or a different form is 
repeated in the main clause, we find a type in which the antecedent, or something very like 
it, occurs only in the main clause, as Kup. 7.C.15 nu A-BU-SU ku-e-el wa-as-ta-i kat-ta-ma 
DUMU-SU U-UL wa-as-du-la-as-be ‘whose father is guilty, his (i.e. the father’s) son 
(antecedent of ‘ whose’) is not correspondingly guilty’ (were the two instances of the posses- 
sive -SU omitted, the sentence would seem more logical). 

11T hesitate to say ‘enclitic’, since postposition does not necessarily imply enclisis. 
Hittite has a number of little words that are undoubtedly enclitics: particles (mainly con- 
junctions and adverbs) and personal pronouns, which are appended to the first word of the 
clause (two of them, -ma and -a, may also appear elsewhere), and which, significantly, are 
written by the Hittite scribes as part of that word. The indefinites and relatives receive 
quite different treatment. 
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emphatic. Two or more indefinites may be used correlatively, as in English 
one ...one, some... some, and German einer . . . einer, einige .. . einige," in the 
sense of ‘one... another’, ‘some... others’; in such cases the indefinite is cer- 
tainly emphatic, and it stands either at the beginning of its clause, or, failing that, 
directly after the sentence-connective.’* But I find no other initial indefinite 
kwis in the documents enumerated above as the subject of my investigation; 
in one sure instance" and two less certain ones" it stands after the sentence-con- 
nective,!* and in all the others,” numbering perhaps as many as 24,}§ it is defi- 
nitely postpositive.!® 


12 Greek é pév ... 65, Latin alius ... alius, are less close to the Hittite, since these locu- 
tions involve demonstrative stems instead of indefinite. 

18 The regular idiom seems to be nu kwis ‘one’ in the first clause (on which cf. fn. 16) and 
kwisma ‘another’ thereafter; see the examples on pp.83-4. (For this reason in AM KUB 
14.29.1.7-8 I would suggest as a suppletion nu-wa ku-it instead of Gétze’s ku-it-ma-wa.) 

4 Tem. 3.14 nu-za ku-is SA KA & DINGIR-LIM e-es-du. Here kwis, which is usually 
found in negative or conditional expressions like Latin quis, is employed more in the manner 
of Latin aliquis; this may account for its early position. 

15 AU Mil. 2.2, where the text is fragmentary and uncertain; and BoSt. 3 5.4.10-1 nu-za 
ku-is ku-it ar-ku-wa-ar DU-zi na-at is-ta-ma-as-mi, where the structure is not clear. Per- 
haps kwis and kwitt are both indefinite, in which case the clause in which they occur must be 
viewed as an implied conditional ‘ (if) any one makes any request’; if one of them is a rela- 
tive, I think it is kwit, in view of the following at, ‘whatever request any one makes, I hear it’ 
(otherwise Friedrich, AO 24.3.21, ‘und wer irgendeine Bitte tut, die will ich héren’). We 
have a similar problem in interpreting Tem. 3.21 U?UHa-at-tu-st-ma-kdn ku-e-da-ni ku-is 
sa-ak-la-a-is se-ir; Sturtevant took kwedani as relative in JAOS 54.383, ‘for whatever 
Hittite (man) a rite (is performed)’, but one might equally well reverse this and translate 
‘whatever rite (is performed) for a Hittite (man)’; in Chrest. 159 he takes both kwedani 
and kwis as indefinite, ‘if there is a rite in behalf of anyone in Hattusas’ (if should be en- 
closed in parentheses). 

16 For the significance of this order, noted already in the group cited in fn. 13, ef. fur- 
ther the next paragraph. 

17 T am considering here only indubitable instances of the indefinite. Many of the pro- 
nouns that I am assuming to be relatives might be classed as indefinites. Indeed in some 
cases where the main clause contains no mention of the relative’s antecedent, such a classi- 
fication might avoid what amounts almost to an anacoluthon (cf. p. 78 f. on 316, and fn. 55 
on 325, 326, 328, and 332). 

18 There are two possible instances of kwis in the sense of Latin aliquis (cf. fn. 14): 
Tem. 1.21, a difficult passage (see Sturtevant, Chrest. ad loc.), and 1.25, where kwit, trans- 
lated by Sturtevant as ‘when’ in JAOS 54.367 and as ‘something’ in Chrest. 149, may, I 
think, mean rather ‘because’. And there are 11 certain instances of kwis in the sense of 
kwiski or Latin quis (in some cases quisquam): 2 with the negative natia, Tel. 2.44 and 
Madd. 1.69; and 9 in a conditional clause with man ‘if’, AU Tav. 2.64, Tem. 2.6, 3.64, 68, 
74, 4.41, Vert. Targ. 2.4, Kup. 7.C.14, Hukk. 1.27; to which we doubtless may add on the 
basis of highly plausible suppletions 5 other examples, Madd. 2.45, Pest. II.10.7 (line 1), 
Tem. 1.34, 2.12, Vert. Man. A.1.53. There are also 3 probable cases in what may be a 
paratactic conditional clause, no man being expressed, BoSt. 3 2.1.30, 42, 43 (all these three 
instances may be taken instead as generalizing relatives, kwis being used like kwis kwis). 
Precisely the same problem is presented by the two instances of double kwis discussed in 
fn. 15, in each of which we may have an implied conditional clause with two indefinites, or a 
relative clause with one indefinite and one relative; jointly these two clauses present at least 
one more postpositive indefinite, either kwedani or kwis in Tem. 3.21, and possibly as many 
as three, kwit in BoSt. 3 5.4.10, and both kwedani and kwis in Tem. 3.21. 

19 T am not offering statistics about the more specialized indefinites, kwissa and kwiski, 
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The tendency of the relative kwis also to be postpositive is overwhelming. 
There are three possible positions for it in its clause: initial, which I shall call 
A; postpositive, which I shall caJl C; and a dubious and ambiguous position mid- 
way between the other two, which I shall call B.“ This grows out of a pecu- 
liarity of Hittite style, which is that most clauses, whether coordinate or sub- 
ordinate, are introduced by a sentence-connective, and that the connective which 
is much the most common, nu, as well as some of the others, must stand first 
in its clause, followed by any of the numerous and also very common enclitics 
that may be present." If kwis succeeds this unit or conglomerate, is it to be 
viewed as initial, because it comes as early as it possibly can under the circum- 
stances; or is it to be viewed as postpositive, because after all another element 
does precede it, and we cannot be sure that, were that element not present, 
the relative would have been given its initial place? In view of this, there is 
nothing for it but to list all B’s separately, without committing ourselves as to 
whether they belong with the A’s or the C’s. But even if the B’s were to be 
classed with the A’s, which is where they probably belong,” the C’s would still 
enormously outnumber the rest.” After rejecting 9 examples that I cannot 
classify, 2 (from CH) because I do not understand them,” and 7 because in each 
kwis follows a lacuna,” I find 53 examples of A,”* 37 of B,” and 291 of C, or more 





more or less equivalent in use to Latin quisque and quisquam respectively. Kwissa seems 
about evenly divided between initial and postpositive place, but its occurrences are at best 
too few for statistical value, and it is hard to distinguish from the form that must have given 
rise to it, simple kwis followed by an emphatic or connective -a. Kwiski is extremely 
common and normally postpositive; but as its use is mainly confined to combinations with 
man, which regularly stands first in its clause, or with natia, which like Latin non regularly 
precedes the word that it modifies, the usual postposition of kwiski results inevitably and 
may not involve any peculiarity of the word itself. 

2” Cf. fnn. 13 and 16. 

*1 Cf. fn. 11. 

2 We have already noted in fn. 13 that nu kwis (B) may correspond with kwisma (A). 
In the strictly formulaic Soldateneid, A’s and B’s succeed one another apparently with no 
distinction, 4 A’s (280, 282, 288, 290) and 7 B’s (278, 281, 284, 285, 287, 289, 291); on this see 
further fn. 23. 

23 Whether there is normally any difference in meaning may well be doubted. In Sold. 
along with the A’s and B’s cited in fn. 22 there are 3 C’s (279, 283, 286). I see no difference 
in meaning between CH 1.67 (22) pa-ap-ri-iz-zi ku-is (C) and 1.68 (23) ku-ts pa-ap-ri-iz-zi 
(A); or between BoSt. 3 2.3.33-4 (162) ku-is IK-RI-BU sar-ni-in-ku-wa-as na-an sar-ni-in- 
kdn-zi (A) and 4.7-8 (164) nu IK-RI-BI-H1.A-ma ku-i-e-es sar-ni-in-ku-e-es na-as sar-ni-in- 
kdn-zi (C). On the other hand in MS 2.16-20 (where we find not only kwits but, parallel to 
it, kwissa, used not in its usual sense but rather in that of kwis kwis) there may be a real 
reason for the shift from a series of C’s, IS-TU S!SBANSUR-ma-za-kén ku-e-iz-za, IS-TU 
GAL-ya-kdn ku-e-iz-za, sa-as-ti-ya-az-za-kén ku-e-da-ni, 18S-TUY®UD DU yx A-ya-za-kin 
ku-e-iz-za, to the still more indefinite, and therefore in this case perhaps more emphatic, 
A that sums them all up, ku-it-ta-ya im-ma U-NU-TU,. But in Pest. III.II.4.19-20 the 
shift from ku-e-da-as A-NA URU.AS.AS.HI.A at the end of its clause to A-NA URU.AS. 
AS. HI.A-ma ku-e-da-as at the beginning of its clause is probably due merely to the desire 
not to begin the clause with the relative, in other words to provide a second C instead 
of an A. 

24 26 and 30. 

25 Of these, 3 are hopeless: 97; 236, 245. Of the other 4, 249 is probably either A or B; 
46 and 128 either B or C, more probably C; 142 probably C. 
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than three times as many as A and B together.* They are distributed as 


follows. 


DocuMENT SERIAL 
NUMBERS 


Anittas 1-5 
Bil. 6-7 
Tel. 8-17 
CH 18-43 
AM 44-129 
Ann. 130-134 
AU 135-153 
BoSt. 3 154-166 
Hatt. 167-208 
Madd. 209-218 
MS 219-227 
Pap. 228-231 
Pest. 232-268 
Rein. 269-277 
Sold. 278-291 
Tem. 292-323 
Tunn. 324-332 
Vert. 333-390 


Tora 


C Uncuas- Torau 
SIFIABLE 
2 5 


2 2 
4 10 
12 26 
77 86 
a 5 
15 19 
11 13 
37 42 
7 10 
8 9 
4 4 
26 37 
5 9 
3 14 
17 32 
6 9 
58 


37 291 9 390 
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It will be observed that in the four early documents B’s are relatively rare: 
they are non-existent in Anittas and Bil., and in CH they are found only in the 
later version. This is doubtless due to the fact that B is the one type that pre- 
supposes the use of a sentence-connective, whereas asyndeton is much more 
common in early Hittite than later. C’s are also distinctly less common with 
reference to A’s (the very early Anittas is one of the two documents in which A’s 
actually outnumber C’s); but the total figures are so small that these statistics 
probably are without significance. 

(2) We may expect to find the substantive modified by the relative recurring 
in some form or other in the second clause. It may be repeated, often with an 
accompanying demonstrative—‘some utensils (are) therein, and the (or these) 
utensils he picks up’; or, as a matter of euphony and economy, it may be replaced 
by a personal or demonstrative pronoun—‘and them (or these) he picks up’. 





261, 2,4; 12, 15, 17; 18, 19, 20, 23, 25, 27, 28, 35, 36; 59; 148, 149; 162; 192, 193, 207, 208; 210, 
211, 217; 224; 241, 261, 262, 263, 264, 266; 270, 271, 274; 280, 282, 288, 290; 293, 296, 297, 298, 
302, 304, 306, 311, 314; 325, 328; 384, 387. 

279, 10, 16; 32, 33, 34; 58, 94, 105, 112, 119; 133; 144; 155; 202; 234, 257; 269; 278, 281, 284, 
285, 287, 289, 291; 303, 310, 312, 316, 317, 323; 332; 343, 350, 378, 381, 388. 

28 The conjunction kwit ‘that, because’ (formed like Latin guid and used like Latin quod) 
tends even more than the relative pronoun to stand late: out of 75 examples that I have 
examined I have found only one where it stands first, and in one it is actually at the end 
of its clause. 
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I shall call the passages where there is no apparent” resumptive of the relative 
in the main clause D, those where the substantive that served as antecedent is 
repeated in the main clause E, those where it is accompanied by a demonstrative 
F, those where the demonstrative appears alone G, those where there is some 
other substitute H; passages which lacunae make it impossible to analyze will 
be I, and those which do not fit into the pattern because of a special peculiarity 
will be J.44 So far as possible, I cite one typical example for each group. 

D.—A. CH 1.14-5 ték-ku LU.GAL.LU-as a-ki ku-e-la-as ar-hi a-ki ASA(G) 
kar-as-si-t-e-iz-zi ‘if a man dies, (the man) on whose farm he dies fences off the 
field’.*? B. Tem. 4.68 na-at ku-e-da-ni me-e-hu-u-ni a-ra-an-zi na-as-ta BI-IB-RU 
da-an-du ‘at whatever time they arrive, then let them take the cup’.* C. Ann. 
2.10-2 ap-pt-iz-zi-ya-az-ma ku-is hu-ya-an-za nu KA.GAL-TIM ar-ha du-wa-ar- 
ni-iz-2t ‘(the one) who flees last breaks the gate off’. 

E.—A. No example. B. Tem. 3.49 na-as-ta ku-e-da-ni SA(G) E DINGIR- 
LIM-SU wa-as-til ki-sa-ri nu FE DINGIR-LIM-ma har-ak-zi ‘in whatever 
temple the sin is committed, the temple is destroyed’.* C.AM KBo. 2.5.4.7-9 
nu-kdn 'A-pdr-ru-un ku-e-da-ni I-NA “®" La-ak-ku ku-en-nir nu 'Tar-hi-ni-is 
URU Ta-ak-ku-un e-ip-ta ‘in Lakku in which they had killed Aparrus, Tarhinis 
took Lakku’.** 

F. —h. No example. B.No example. C.AM KBo.3.4.1.8-9 nu KUR.KUR. 
MES“ KOR. U-U L-ya ku-i-e-es ku-u-ru-ri-ya-ah-hi-es-kir nu a-pu-u-us-sa KUR. 
KUR.MES ““KUR ku-u-ru-ri-ya-ah-hi-ir ‘the countries which had not also made 
war, these countries also made war’.”” 

G.—A. CH 1.59-60 ku-i-sa-an a-ap-pa ti-wa-te-iz-zi nu-us-se 6 ZU KUBABBAR 
pa-a-t ‘whoever brings him back, to him he pays 6 half-shekels of silver’. B. 
Tem. 3.19-20 na-as-ta ku-e-da-ni ha-a-li wa-as-til an-da ki-i-sa na-as a-ku ‘(the 
one) in whose precinct a sin is committed he shall die’. C.AM KBo. 3.4.1.11-2 
DUMU-SU- ma-wa-as-si-za-kdn ku-is A-N A GI8GU.ZA A-BI-SU e-sa-at nu-wa 
a~pa-a-as-sa © UKALA-an-za e-es-ta ‘his son, who had taken his place on his fa- 
ther’s throne, he too was a hero’. Thisis the common pattern, of which innumer- 
able examples might be cited.* 

H.—A. MS 2.19-21 ku-it-ta-ya im-ma U-NU-TU, an-da t-e-ri-ya-an e-es-ta 

29 T say apparent since in some cases there are gaps where it may have occurred. 

30 T include here the ‘personal’ pronoun -as, which, as I have said, really is demonstrative; 
and also possessive adjectives which are equivalent to the genitive of the demonstrative or 
the personal pronoun. 

31 In all my J’s the relative clause follows the main clause instead of preceding it. Cf. 
fn. 43. 

32 §6 examples: 12; 18; 59; 263, 264; 325. 

334 examples: 58; 112; 316; 332. 

#4 58 examples: 21, 22, 24, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43; 61, 66, 71, 84, 85, 96, 102, 103, 104, 118; 131; 137, 
153; 156, 161; 170, 186, 201; 214; 231; 247, 250, 251, 252, 253, 254, 260, 267, 268; 272, 273, 275, 
276; 279, 283; 299, 301, 307, 309, 319, 320, 321, 322; 326; 346, 370, 372, 376, 379, 385. 

35 Only 1 example: 317, the one cited in the text. 

36 10 examples: 49, 110; 154; 179, 195; 233, 246; 324; 341, 386. 

37 18 examples: 50, 55, 60, 64, 65, 67, 70, 77, 111; 134; 140; 187; 209; 219, 226, 227; 334, 373. 

38 All the instances in this paper which are not otherwise classified fall into this category. 
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nu U-UL ku-it-ki da-at-ta-at ‘whatever utensil had been named, nothing more 
was to be taken.® B. Tem. 3.13-4 (quoted and discussed below). C. Hatt. 
3.6-7 nu-un-na-as E-ir ku-it e-es-su-u-en nu-un-na-as-kdn DINGIR-LUM 
an-da ar-ta-at ‘whatever house we made for ourselves, there the goddess took up 
her abode for us’.“! Here we may also note particularly Vert. Kup. 7.C.15, 
already discussed above in fn. 10. 

37 passages must be ruled out because a lacuna prevents any conclusion about 
the main clause (I),*? and 12 passages because the relative clause follows instead 
of preceding the main clause (J). 


A résumé follows. 
TOTAL 


5 
2 
10 
26 
86 
5 
19 
13 
42 
10 
9 
4 
37 
9 
14 
32 
9 
58 


390 


D 
Anittas 0 
Bil. 0 
Tel. 1 
CH 10 
AM 13 
Ann. 1 
AU 
Bost. 3 
Hatt. 
Madd. 
MS 
Pap. 
Pest. 
Rein. 
Sold. 
Tem. 
Tunn. 
Vert. 


TorTaL 69 11 


39 5 examples: 224; 241, 261, 262; 328. 

# 2 examples: 310 and 323. 

41 17 examples: 13; 54; 160, 166; 172, 173, 175, 190, 199; 220, 221, 222, 223; 300, 352, 353, 369. 

#2 for A:1; 207. 1 for B: 234. 31 for C: 29; 44, 48, 62, 76, 81, 83, 91, 106, 108, 113, 114, 
115, 116, 127, 129; 135, 189, 143; 218; 337, 342, 345, 348, 349, 357, 359, 364, 366, 382, 390. 3 for 
examples not classified because of a preceding lacuna: 128; 236, 245. However, the other 4 
passages with a preceding lacuna, namely, 46, 97, 142, 249, (cf. fn. 25) are complete after 
the relative, and are to be classified as G. The 2 unclassifiable, 26 and 30, (cf. fn. 24) are 
G and D respectively. 

43 12 examples: 8; 95; 141; 157, 158, 159, 165; 240, 258, 259; 305; 330. On these see my sixth 
puint below. 

44 At times this may involve scarcely any inconcinnity, as when an expression of place is 
followed by an adverb meaning ‘there’, or an expression of time by an adverb meaning ‘then’ 
or ‘thereafter’: e.g. in Hatt. 3.6 E-ir kwit ‘the house which’ is balanced by anda ‘therein’, 
and in Tem. 2.30 and 4.68 kwedant mehuni ‘at whatever time’ is balanced by namma arha and 
nasta ‘after that’ respectively. Such examples might almost have been classed with those 
in which the second clause contains a demonstrative correlative with the relative (G). 
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Of particular significance are those passages (type H) where the antecedent, 
instead of being repeated or represented by a pronoun that is an accurate sub- 
stitute for it, is merely suggested by some other noun more or less akin to it,“ 
or by a pronoun that does not agree precisely with it. In some instances the 
shift is so violent as to constitute what may seem to a modern reader with pre- 
conceived notions about exact agreement an anacoluthon (and for convenience 
I shall call it an anacoluthon); but there is much less lack of ‘logic’ if what we 
have to deal with is rather a succession of two independent clauses with no need 
for the second to be absolutely parallel to the first. Thus we note a striking 
shift in number in Tem. 3.13-4 nam-ma-ma ku-i-e-es “© ™gaANGA nu-za ku-is 
SA KA e-es-du ‘(those) who are priests, let one be doorkeeper’ ;““ and a change in 
substantives in Hatt. 2.6347 nu-mu-kdn SES-YA ku-e ki-e KUR.KUR.MES 
SU-i da-a-is nu-za “°KUR.MES ku-i-e-es tar-ah-hu-un ku-i-e-es-ma-mu ték-su-la- 
a-ir ‘whatever countries my brother put into my hands, some enemies I conquered 
and others made peace with me’. In both cases Hittite and English idiom are 
so much at variance that the translator almost inevitably offers some additional 
element to smooth over the seeming harshness: thus Sturtevant (Chrest. 157 
and 73 respectively) renders the first ‘(of those) who are priests, let someone be 
door-keeper’, and the second ‘(in) the above mentioned countries which my 
brother had put into my hands, I conquered some enemies and others made peace 
with me’. But we find less inconcinnity in such cases if we think of the first 
clause as independent rather than relative: ‘some are priests, and let one be 
doorkeeper’, ‘my brother gave me some countries, and I conquered some enemies 
and others made peace with me’. Here too we can supply certain elements as 
Sturtevant does, and say ‘let one (of them) be doorkeeper’ and ‘(in them, or 
there) I conquered some enemies’; but the lack of these elements does not 
constitute what seems to us an inaccuracy of agreement. 

Some* of the 69 examples of D also involve an anacoluthon. Here, instead 
of some sort of inaccurate or remote resumptive of the relative there is simply 
none at all,” reflecting an earlier form of expression in which an indefinite in 
the first clause was not followed up by a specific reference in the second one. 
We do not get quite so strong a sense of something left dangling and unfinished 





On the other hand, in Vert. Al. A.3.10, where the adverb apiya ‘there’ refers back not to an 
expression denoting certain lands but to an enumeration of the kings of certain lands, we 
have practically an anacoluthon. 

45 Cf. sup.,fn.9. In neuters there is particularly little distinction between singular and 
plural, and so I have listed my typical example, Pap. 1.8, with G rather than with H. 

46 We have a shift from plural to singular in AM KBo. 3.4.1.20, Hatt. 2.70, 4.71, KBo. 
6.29.2.16, Tunn. 2.30 (cf. Tem. 3.52-3 with kwes kwes instead of simple kwes) ; and a shift from 
singular to plural in Tel. 2.56, Vert. Kup. 6.D.44, Pest. III.I1.1.33 (the last-named involves 
a shift in person too). 

47 This particular example is rather complicated by the presence of a demonstrative 
beside the relative. 

4823 in all. They are enumerated in fnn. 50 and 54. 

49 Conjunctions—i.e. Hittite kwit and Latin qguod—can have the same treatment. I 
believe, and hope to demonstrate elsewhere, that an ‘as to the fact that’ clause is simply a 
‘that’ clause used with anacoluthon. 
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when an indefinite instead of a relative is involved. Out of cases of the milder 
sort developed the generalizing use of kwis ‘whoever’ (a sense in which it is fre- 
quently replaced by the still more generalizing kwis kwis). Typical are the 
following examples: Tem. 2.27-9 ZlI-as-tdk-kdn ku-is zu-u-wa-an pa-ra-a pit-te- 
nu-2i nu EGIR-an-da ma-ah-ha-an e-es-sa-a-i DINGIR.MES-as-ma ZI-an-za 
da-as-su-us ‘whoever takes the food of your desire away from you, when it 
operates the gods’ will is heavy’! Tem. 2.32-3 an-da-ma DINGIR.MES-as ku-it 
KUBABBAR su-ma-as har-te-ni nu-za LO.MES URUD.DA-KU-NU ‘whatever 
silver belonging to the gods you have inside, you are your own keepers (with 
respect to this)’s? Pest. III.II.1.39-42 nu su-ma-a-as DINGIR.MES ku-e-da-ni 
E DINGIR-LIM NU.GAL e-es-ta ku-is-ma DINGIR-LUM ar-ha har-kén-za 
e-es-ta nu A-BI-YA ku-it tar-ah-ta na-at EGIR-pa 1-ya-at ‘you gods, for which- 
ever one there was no temple, and whichever god (statue?) was destroyed, what 
my father could (restore) that he restored’; Pest. I1.8.6 1-ya-mi-ya-at-za ku-e-da-ni 
ud-da-ni-t nu-mu gi-in-zu da-at-ten ‘for whatever purpose I do this, grant me 
favor’; Tem. 4.47-8 na-at u-da-at-te-ni ku-e-da-ni me-e-hu-ni nu-us-ma-as-kdn 
ki-is-sa-an an-da pt-e-da-at-te-ni ‘at whatever time you bring them, you bring 
them thus’. 

The harsher sort may be so violent that order can be introduced only if we 
regard the pronouns as still indefinites.= A particularly difficult case is kwis in 
Tem. 3.49. The entire passage runs as follows: 3.48-53 ma-a-an KA.IZI-ma 
sa-an-na-pt sa-an-na-pt ku-it-ki ha-da-an-ma GIS-ru na-at ku-is kis-ta-nu-zi 
na-as-ta ku-e-da-ni SA(G) E DINGIR-LIM-SU wa-as-til ki-sa-ri nu & DINGIR- 
LIM-ma im-ma 1-an har-ak-2i ©®"Ha-at-tu-sa-as-ma LUGAL-wa-as a-as-su UL 
har-ak-zi nu wa-as-til ku-is i-ya-zi na-as QA-DU NUMUN-SU har-ak-zi-be 
ku-e-sa-at-kdn ku-i-e-es im-ma SA(G) BE DINGIR-LIM nu 1-as-sa TI-nu-ma-as 


50 10 examples: 201; 247, 260, 263, 264, 267, 268; 299, 301, 322. 

51 Sturtevant (Chrest. 153) combines the kwis clause with what precedes, but this rare 
order seems to me less probable than an anacoluthon. Sommer also apparently disagrees 
(apud Sturtevant, Chrest. 170). 

52 T accept Sommer’s analysis of the passage as a whole (Bil. 124 fn. 4) rather than Sturte- 
vant’s (Chrest. 153, 155) because the latter’s interpretation of NU.GAL (34 and 35) as 
‘there is none (for you)’, ‘there is nothing (which you possess)’, does not seem to me war- 
ranted. But one can explain -za and -KUNU in 33 more simply than Sommer does: I think 
the notion is that the temple-officials must ‘watch their step’ carefully in the way they 
handle these precious articles whether in or out of the temple, the underlying idea being 
much the same as in the oft-repeated ‘fear the gods greatly’ (used almost directly thereafter, 
2.36, and passim). 

53 With kwedani mehuni ‘at whatever time, whenever’ here and also in another example 
of D, Hatt. 6.29.2.31, cf. its use in two examples of H, Tem. 2.30 and 4.68, where it is followed 
by an adverb (see fn. 44). There is really not much difference between the D and the H 
type. 

5413 possible examples: 137, 153; 251-252-253-254; 316; 325, 326, 332; 346, 370, 372. 153 
(AU 23.1.4.1-13) and 370 (Vert. Al. A.3.31-3) are particularly striking examples. 

55 Typical examples of these are three in Tunn., 2.9 (325), 2.15 (326), and 3.6 (332); but 
on the other hand in the parallel passage 2.19 (327, to be classed as G) it is natural (though 
not necessary) to view the pronoun as relative, because a personal pronoun (-at) follows. 
Midway between these two types is ib. 2.30 (328, already classed as H in fn. 39), where 
kwiski suggests the earlier pronoun without relating to it precisely. 
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U-UL e-es-2i QA-DU NUMUN-SU-at har-kdn-zi-be. Varying interpretations 
have been offered by Friedrich (Vert. 2.158), Sommer (AU 88), Gétze (Lana. 
11.189), Sturtevant (Chrest. 161), and Bechtel (ib. 230),® all taking kwis as a 
relative, and all involving an anacoluthon of one sort or another.” But if one 
treats kwis as an indefinite, the passage becomes much easier: ‘if there is any 
flame here (and) there and (also) dry wood, and some one (kwis) extinguishes it 
(before the whole city is destroyed, but too late to save the temple), and finally 
in whatever temple the sin takes place (the sin of not having extinguished the 
fire properly in the first place®*), the temple alone is destroyed but Hattusas and 
the king’s estate are not destroyed, (the man) who is guilty of the sin, he with 
all his children is destroyed; whoever (are) in the temple not one of them is (left) 
alive; with their children they are completely destroyed’. 

On the other hand there are a number of examples™ of D which are perfectly 
simple and straightforward, and whose only peculiarity is that there is present 
in the main clause no personal or demonstrative pronoun to resume the earlier 
relative in the dependent one. In the original indefinite construction, such a 
pronoun might regularly be expected to be present; but it could have been 
readily dispensed with if the indefinite in the first clause could also do duty 
unchanged in the second clause, i.e. if our original model® had meant not ‘some 
utensils are therein, and these he picks up’ but ‘some utensils are therein, and 
are picked up’. It is therefore surely significant that in the 46 examples in- 
volved, were we to supply a demonstrative or personal pronoun in the main 
clause, it would be in the same case as the preceding relative in 36 instances,* 
in a different case in only 10. 


56 Bechtel’s interpretation seems to me very unlikely, since it involves making two rela- 
tive clauses (the kwis clause and the kwedani clause) parallel with each other (‘he wHo ... 
and TO wHom’), which I think is contrary to Hittite idiom (as it also is to Greek, and to 
some extent to Latin). 

57 Some of the interpretations make tht passage an example rather of H than of D. 

58 The man who finally does the extinguisiiing may or may not be the sinner who neglected 
this task originally. 

59 Presumably this refers, as many of the penalties in CH do, to what happened in one 
particular instance. That would be the reason for bringing in the seemingly irrelevant 
detail that the fire was confined to the temple. Or is there a real point in this? Is the 
wholesale destruction within the temple perhaps the result of the fire itself, not of a punish- 
ment meted out later; and in that case is it thought of as coming from the hands of the gods 
themselves? The guilty man died, and all those with him in the temple shared his doom 
(as almost happened to Jonah’s fellow-sailors; the idea that a single sinner contaminates 
his shipmates is also common in classical antiquity). But the reference to the children, who 
presumably were not in the temple, may militate against this. 

60 46 in all (enumerated in fnn. 63 and 64). These and the 23 mentioned in fn. 48 consti- 
tute the entire collection of D’s. 

61 Cf. sup., 71. 

6 Cited above, 70. 

63 It would be nominative in 30 instances (12; 22, 30, 39, 40, 41, 42; 58, 59, 102, 103, 112, 
118; 131; 156, 161; 170, 186; 272, 273, 275, 276; 279, 283; 307, 309, 319, 320, 321; 376), accusative 
in 5 (24, 43; 214; 250; 385), dative with a preposition in 1 (379). 

64 A nominative twice after a genitive (18, 21) and three times after an accusative (84, 
85, 96); and an accusative five times after a nominative (61, 66, 71, 104; 231). 
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However, the presence of a demonstrative in the second clause would always 
seem more natural than its absence,® and this is borne out by the relative 
rareness of cases of D, particularly as compared with cases of G, the normal form 
of expression. In regard to this, I have noted a detail which seems to me in- 
teresting though perhaps not significant. When the relative pronoun is initial 
(A) or initial except for a sentence-connective (B), it is much more likely to be 
repeated by a demonstrative than when it is postpositive (C). The ratio of 
G’s to D’s is about 7 : 1 in cases of A and B, considerably less than 3 : 1 in cases 
of C. Do postposition of the relative and omission of the demonstrative both 
indicate lack of emphasis, and if so are they likely to occur together? On the 
other hand Aut instances of a noun plus a demonstrative (F), and all but one of 
a noun alone (E), occurring in the main clause, are in cases of C, which brings 
the ratio of resumption to non-resumption up a bit—to almost 3:1. For this 
I can hazard no explanation. At all events, here are the figures, for whatever 


they are worth: 
D F G 


E 
A 6 0 0 40 
B 4 1 0 29 
C 68 10 18 145 
Unclassified 1 0 0 5 


TOraL 69 11 18 = 219 

(3) While we may expect a personal or demonstrative pronoun in the second 
clause, none should appear in the first, since a definite word of the sort would not 
belong with a relative that was originally an indefinite: in other words the order 
that was to become common in classical Latin—‘those utensils which are therein 
he takes up’—would not be expected at an early date. 

This is amply borne out by the Hittite evidence: among my 390 examples 
there are only 25 in which a demonstrative accompanies the relative. A typical 
example is KBo. 2.5.2.4-5 nu-mu ku-u-us ku-i-e-es URU Ka-as-kd-91.A ku-u-ru- 
ur-ri-ya-ah-hi-ir nu-us-ma-as pa-a-un ‘those Kaskan states that were hostile 
to me, against them I went’. It should be noted that the nominative demon- 
strative kus is definitely a part of the dependent clause, and is resumed by a 
dative personal pronoun -smas in the main clause. Such a development marks 
a considerable departure from what I believe to have been the original norm. 

There are three definite types as far as word order goes: demonstrative rela- 
tive, 16; demonstrative relative separated by other word or words, 4;® rela- 


%’ Except in cases where it is definitely replaced by some other equivalent element. 
Thus note that the -at of Hatt. 6.29.2.15 with reference to kwedas in the preceding line is 
replaced by human in 17 (a shift from G to H). 

6 Cf. once again Sturtevant, op.cit. (fn. 5) 146-7. I agree with him that Plautus, As. 
621 patronus qui vobis fuit futurus perdidistis (which he cites on 145) is a parallel for Hittite 
(cf. sup., fn. 10); but such an expression as Plautus, Poen. 644-5 hunc chlamydatum quem 
vides ei Mars iratust (which he cites on 147) represents so far as Hittite goes a later and rarer 
manner of speaking. 

67 With kas kwis 12 (47; 135; 203, 206; 289, 240, 248, 258; 375, 376, 382, 389); ast kwis 2 (161; 
244); uni kwis 2 (99, 113). 

68 With kas .. . kwis 2 (8; 1388); apas . . . kwis 2 (141; 385). 
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tive demonstrative, 5. Thus the tendency of the relative to be postpositive 
is seen to be marked in its relation with the demonstrative. 

The presence of the demonstrative in the first clause does not seem to have 
any bearing on the presence or absence of another demonstrative in the main 
clause. The 25 examples are distributed as follows: D, 3; G, 13;7 H, 2;” 
I,3;% J,4.% Thus the ratio of G’s to D’s is a little more than 4 : 1, while that in 
all 390 examples is a little less than 4 : 1. What is noteworthy, however, is the 
unusually high proportion of J’s.* Both the early insertion of the demonstrative 
pronoun and the late position of the relative clause are developments far re- 
moved from the original indefinite construction, and apparently they have some 
tendency to accompany each other. 

(4) The type of relative clause should be indefinite, not definite or, as we call 
it, non-restrictive. And it is. Out of all my 390 examples, I have found 75 
that are conceivably non-restrictive, or at least in the transitional stage between 
restrictive and non-restrictive; but only 22 are clear-cut, certain instances.” 
This is a complicated matter, depending on many factors, such as intonation, 
word order, the presence or absence of a modifying word, the precise way in 
which this modifying word if present is used, and the actual facts of the case— 
for instance in Pest. III.II.1.12 where there is a reference to his Majesty’s army 
which is in Marassantia, whether the clause is definite or indefinite depends 
purely on the question whether this was the king’s only army, which I think it 
was not. I shall not discuss the matter at length here, as I plan to treat it in 
detail at a later date; but I shall content myself with giving two clear examples: 
KBo. 3.4.1.10 A-BU-SU-wa-as-si ku-is LUGAL KUR Hat-ti e-es-ta nu-wa-ra-as 
UR.SAG-is LUGAL-us e-es-ta ‘his father, who was king of Hatti, he was a 
mighty king’; KBo. 5.8.2.18-21 'Hu-u-tu-pt-an-za-an-ma DUMU.LUGAL 
DUMU !Zi-da-a GAL “°ME-SE-DI 'Zi-da-a-as ku-is A-NA A-BI-Y ASES-8U 
e-es-ta nu A-BU-YA u-ni !Hu-tu-pt-ya-an-za-an DUMU 1Zi-da-a GAL ME-SE- 
DI I-NA KUR ¥®" Pa-la-a wa-tar-na-ah-ta ‘but Hutupianzas, the prince, the son 
of Zidas, the captain of the guard—which Zidas was my father’s brother— 
my father ordered the aforesaid Hutupianzas, son of Zidas the captain of the 
guard, into Pala’. 

That definite examples of this sort are so very rare in proportion to the in- 
definite ones would seem to indicate that the type is only beginning to develop. 


69 With kwis kas 5 (172, 173; 355, 368, 383). 

70 161; 376, 385. 

71 47, 99; 1388; 203, 206; 239, 244, 248; 355, 368, 375, 383, 389. 

72172, 173. 

73113; 135; 382. 

74 8; 141; 240, 258. 

% Cf. sup., 76 and 80. 

76 The presence of a demonstrative in 4 examples of J is particularly striking inasmuch as 
this constitutes a third of the total number of J’s (cf. fn. 43, where they are listed). 

77 49, 62, 82, 85, 87, 88, 93, 95, 102, 107, 110, 111, 115, 117; 138, 141; 176; 355, 368, 375, 383, 
390. The other 53 are 44, 47, 51, 52, 54, 55, 56, 67, 68, 69, 72, 73, 83, 91, 96, 98, 99, 103, 108, 
113, 118, 119, 128, 125; 172, 173, 179, 181, 187; 213, 214, 216, 218; 229, 230, 231; 232, 234, 239, 
242, 244, 246, 248, 259; 324; 357, 364, 365, 370, 376, 382, 385, 386. 
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(5) The original independence or coordination of the two clauses will be shown 
by the presence in the second of one of those sentence-connectives which Hittite, 
like Greek, regularly uses.” Since it is occasionally omitted—especially in the 
early period”—we need not expect to meet it invariably; but as a matter of fact 
some connective, usually nu, is present in a very large percentage of my exam- 
ples. Cases of asyndeton total 41, or only a little over 10% of the whole.™ 

(6) The main clause should follow. It might be possible to reverse the order, 
and say ‘he takes up the utensils—(for) there are some utensils therein’; but this 
addition of a parenthetical explanatory clause is far less normal and natural. 
The parenthetical non-restrictive clause in KBo. 5.8.2.18-21 cited above®™ may 
have developed in this way, with 77-da-a-as ku-is ‘which Zidas’ standing perhaps 
for ‘some one, namely Zidas’, ‘a certain Zidas’. But the presence of the demon- 
strative renders any such explanation untenable in the similar parenthesis found 
in AU Tav. 4.48 a-pa-a-as INIM-as har-kdn-na ku-is ‘that speech which (is) for 
destruction’ i.e. ‘that speech which should be destroyed’, a parenthetical adjura- 
tion like the Latin ‘absit omen’ in reverse, or the Irish-English ‘bad cess to it’.® 

This order is very rare. In passages which have been thought or might be 
thought to contain examples of it, a different explanation is frequently prefera- 
ble. But there are 12 instances* that I think are fairly certain.® Of these I 
shall cite three especially clear ones: Tem. 2.53-5 ku-is-ma-za NIG.BA LUGAL 
UL ha-ap-pt-ra-a-iz-zi SUM LUGAL-kdn ku-e-da-ni GUL-sa-an nu-za QA- 
TAM-M A-be KUBABBAR ha-ap-pt-ra-a-iz-zi ‘whoever is not selling a gift 


78 It might be urged that such a connective need not be treated as a definitely coordinat- 
ing conjunction, but can be viewed simply as a rough connective merely leading the thought 
forward, like nun in German or then in English. But I think the fact that a word of this 
kind is regularly used to introduce every clause without regard to the relation of that 
clause to the one before it, would seem to indicate that the language at its earlier stages 
made no formal distinction between coordination and subordination. 

79 Cf. sup., 74. 

80 2,3; 6; 15; 18, 21, 22, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 39, 40, 41, 42, 48; 82, 95, 103; 153; 156, 161; 188, 
189, 201; 211; 232, 251, 252, 253, 254, 259; 333, 336, 337, 341, 363, 368, 370, 379. In a few of 
these instances, the asyndeton is quite regular. I am excluding from consideration the 12 
instances (listed in fn. 43) where it is practically inevitable because the main clause precedes. 
There are also 45 passages where a lacuna makes it impossible to judge whether or not a 
sentence-connective was present. 

81 81. 

82 Cf. Vergil, Ecl. 9.6 quod nec vertat bene. 

83 Friedrich originally took Vert. Kup. 18.C.25 (355) as an example of this (so too Sturte- 
vant, Lana. Mon. 7.143); but in his handling of the parallel passage, Al. A.2.77 (368), ac- 
cepted Gétze’s correction (Madd. 141 fn. 2). Sturtevant takes Tem. 2.27 (299) as an exam- 
ple; I have already (fn. 51) expressed my disagreement with this. 

4 Listed above, fn. 43. 

8 The examples in BoSt. 3 (157, 158, 159, 165) are troublesome and doubtful (cf. fn. 88). 
Also difficult are 8 (Tel. 1.39), 240 (Pest. II.1.2), and 258 (ib. ITI.I.1.1), all of a special type 
starting ki kwit (we meet the same collocation in two other places also, 279 and 283, Sold. 
1.30 and 2.44; but these seem different). 240 begins ki-i-wa ku-it i-ya-at-ten ‘this (is) 
what you have done’, with a nu clause following. This might be explained as meaning 
‘this thing, which you have done, (is) (as follows)’, with the clause serving as predicate 
nominative; we would then have instances of D not J. But a substantive clause of this 
sort would probably not have a sentence-connective. 
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from the king for which the king’s name (is) stamped, but just the same is selling 
silver’ (the context makes it unquestionable that the kwedani clause applies to 
the object that the guilty official is not selling, not to the one that he is); Pest. 
III.1I.1.11-3 PKAL KARAS SA A-BI PUTU-SI I-NA °®"Ma-ra-as-sa-an- 
ti-ya ku-is ?U-li-li-ya-as-si-is SA °®" Pér-ma-an-na ‘guardian-deity of the army 
of the Father of the Sun which is in Marassantia, Uliliassis god of Parmanna’ 
(the kwis clause surely cannot refer to the god of Parmanna, who is presumably 
not in Marassantia); and Tunn. 2.46-9* ka-a-sa-wa-as-si-kdn da-as-ki-mi pa-ap- 
ra-an-na-as ud-da-na-az da-an-ku-t ha-ah-la-u-wa-an-da pa-ap-ra-an-na-as-sa-as 
ud-da-ni-1 ku-e-da-ni pt-ra-an da-an-ku-is-ki-tt ha-ah-ha-li-es-ki-it a-as-ta-ya-ra- 
tar da-as-ki-mi ‘I am now taking away from him the black (and) stiff (state) 
(produced) by the formula of uncleanness, by which formula of uncleanness he 
earlier became black (and) stiff; I am taking sin away’.” 

In short, the resemblance of the indefinite and the normal relative is so com- 
plete as often to entail uncertainty which type we should recognize in a given 
sentence. The task is particularly difficult in the carelessly written ritual and 
omen texts, such as Tunn. and BoSt. 3.2 respectively ;* but even in the more 
artistically composed annals and other official documents, it is far from easy. 
I shall cite here two additional ambiguous examples: 

AM KUB 19.29.4.7 ma-an-wa-mu na-ah-sar-nu-ut-ma ku-is ‘if any one had 
made me fear’ (with man a conjunction and kwis an indefinite) or ‘whoever would 
have been able to make me fear’ (with man a particle and kwis a relative). 

Vert. Hukk. 1.27 ma-a-an PUTU-SI ku-e-da-ni an-da i-da-a-lu is-ta-ma-as-ti 
‘if you hear bad (news) from somebody as far as my Majesty goes’ (with kuedani 
indefinite) or ‘if you hear bad (news) (in some matter) in which my Majesty 
(is involved)’ (with kwedanz relative).” 

Passages containing correlatives are particularly striking. The use of indefi- 
nites as correlatives has already been referred to." I shall list some examples. 

AM KBo. 5.8.2.12-3 nu ku-it KUR?! har-ni-in-ki-ir ku-it-ma-za e-sa-an-ta- 
at-be ‘one land they destroyed and one they occupied’. 

AM KBo. 3.4.3.30-1 nu-za ku-it "*° KUBABBAR-si ar-ha ti-da-ah-hu-un ku-tt- 
ma-za-kdn pi-di-is-si ERUM-na-ah-hu-un ‘part I brought back to Hattusas and 
part I subjugated on the spot’. 


8 Contrast with this the normal order in the not dissimilar passage 1.31 above. 

87 T am following Goetze very closely in my translation. 

88 T have already discussed the difficulty of classifying passages in both of these: Tunn. 
2.9, 15, 30, and 3.6 (see fnn. 17 and 55); BoSt. 3 2.1.30, 42, 43 (see fn. 18) and 2.51, 54, 3.2, 
4.28 (see fn. 85). In the latter document, I have classed as a relative 1.5, which some might 
prefer to call an indefinite; and a number of instances which some might prefer to call rela- 
tives, I have decided to classify otherwise, as instances of the indefinite (1.30, 42, and 43, 
just referred to), the interrogative (2.21), or the conjunction kwit (1.21, 2.29, 3.19, 26, 4.2, 
22, 23). 

89 In the two cases of double pronouns cited in fn. 15, I have been particularly troubled. 
I have decided to class both the pronouns in BoSt. 3 5.4.10-1 as indefinite, but only one of 
those in Tem. 3.21. See also my discussion of kwis in Tem. 3.49 (78-9). 

90 See Friedrich, Vert. 2.39, 109, 140. The interpretation of kwedani as a relative, sug- 
gested by Sommer, is perhaps militated against by the absence of a sentence-connective 
(cf. fn. 80). 

91 Sup., 72. 
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Hatt. 2.65 nu-za “-KUR.MES ku-i-e-es tar-ah-hu-un ku-i-e-es-ma-mu tdk-su- 
la-a-a-ir ‘some enemies I conquered and others made peace with me’. 

Hatt. 4.45-7 nu ku-t-e-es IS-TU @STUKUL e-kir ku-t-e-es-ma UD.KAM-za 
e-kir na-as-za hu-u-ma-an-te-es-be GAM-an ar-ha zi-en-na-ah-hu-un ‘some died 
of wounds and others died on the appointed day; and I destroyed them all’. 
In this last example the kwes’s might be taken as relatives, in which case the 
meaning would be ‘both (those) who died of wounds and (those) who died on the 
appointed day, I destroyed them all’. But the neat contrast would no longer 
stand out so clearly. 

However, there are other examples of parallel kwis clauses EAcH followed by 
a second clause, where it is most natural to handle kwis as a relative. Examples 
follow: 

Rein. 2.16-8 nu ku-is pdr-ku-e-es-zt na-as LUGAL-as ERUM-is ku-is pa-ap- 
ri-is-zi-ma na-an-za-an LUGAL-us U-UL -la-a-li-ya-mi ‘one is clean, and he 
(remains) the king’s servant; and one is unclean, and him I the king do not 
want’, or ‘the one who is clean (remains) the king’s servant, but the one who is 
unclean I the king do not want’. 

Vert. Targ. 133-4 nam-ma A-NA PUTU-SI ku-is iwKUR tu-ga-as “KOR 
e-es-du tu-uk-ma ku-is "-KUR A-NA PUTU-SI- -ya-as LUKUR ‘one is my Maj- 
esty’s enemy, let him also be your enemy; and another is your enemy, he will 
also be my Majesty’s enemy’; or ‘he who is my Majesty’s enemy shall be your 
enemy too, and he who is your enemy will be my Majesty’s enemy too’. 

Hatt. 4.68-9 an-na-al-la-an ku-tt e-es-ta a-pa-a-at-st pa-ra-a pt-th-hu-un 
am-mu-ug-ga ku-it har-ku-un a-pdd-da-ya pa-ra-a pt-ih-hu-un ‘something was 
(there) earlier, I gave her that; and I had something (else), I gave her that too’; 
or ‘what was (there) earlier, I gave her that; and what I had, I gave her that too’. 

Pest. III.II.1.41-3 nu A-BI-YA ku-it tar-ah-ta na-at EGIR-pa i-ya-at 
ku-it-ma U-UL tar-ah-ta na-at U-UL EGIR-pa i-ya-at ‘something my father 
could do, and he did it; and something he could not do, and he did not do it’; 
or ‘what my father could do, he did; and what he could not do, he did not do’. 

Hatt. 6.29.2.14-7 nu ha-at-ra-a-nu-un ku-e-da-as KUR.KUR-e-as EGIR- 
an-wa-mu ti-ya-at-ten na-at-mu EGIR-an ti-i-e-ir U-UL-ya ku-e-da-as KUR-e-as 
ha-at-ra-a-nu-un nu hu-u-ma-an-be am-me-e-ta-az ti-ya-at ‘to some countries I 
wrote, “Give way to me’’, and they gave way to me; and to other countries I did 
not write, and they all took their stand by me’; or ‘the countries to which I 
wrote, “Give way to me”, gave way to me; and the countries to which I did not 
write, all took their stand by me’. 

Presumably in the first set everybody would say we had indefinites, and in 
the second set most people would say we had relatives; but the distinction be- 
tween the two sets is blurred by one more example. This is AM KBo. 3.4.2.33-6 
nu ku-i-e-es NAM.RA I-NA ¥URSAG 4 +7 in na-an-da pa-a-ir nu-za-kdn FUR SAG 
A-ri-in-na-an-da-an e-ip-pir ku-i-e-es-ma NAM.RA.HL.A pa-ra-a I-N A U8" Py 
ra-an-da pa-a-ir nu-za-kdn Y®Y Py-ra-an-da-an e-ip-pir ku-i-e-es-ma-kén NAM. 
RA.MES a-ru-ni par-ra-an-da pa-a-ir. The first four clauses follow the familiar 


% The connection is clearer if, following English idiom, we reverse the order—‘I destroyed 
them all, both (those) who died of wounds and (those) who died on the appointed day’. 
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pattern of the five previous passages, and might be rendered either ‘some captives 
went to Mount Arinanda and took Mount Arinanda; and some captives went 
to the city of Puranda and took the city of Puranda’ or ‘the captives who went 
to A. took A., and the captives who went to P. took P.’; but the following clause, 
which is the last in the sentence, can mean only ‘and some captives went across 
the sea’. In other words, the first two kwes’s are of the sort that we have been 
calling relatives; but they are balanced by a third kwes that can be nothing but 
an indefinite, clearly showing that these so-called relatives are really very close 
to the indefinites from which I am sure they sprang. 

In conclusion, it should be pointed out that those who prefer to derive the 
relative from the interrogative rather than from the indefinite may claim that 
some of my arguments will fit their case as well as my own. Proponents of this 
alternative hypothesis will have to assume that my type example meant origi- 
nally not ‘Some utensils (are) therein, and these he takes up’, but ‘What utensils 
(are) therein? These he takes up.’ This seems far less likely to be the case, 
for the second clause does not constitute an answer to the first; indeed, the 
originating question and answer would much rather have run, ‘What utensils 
does he take up? Those (that are) therein.’ But if we do accept this view, 
we shall have to admit that some of the features which have been classed here 
as typical of the indefinite will equally well apply to the interrogative, namely: 
(a) the usual occurrence in the main clause of the antecedent or a word repre- 
senting it, most often a demonstrative or personal pronoun (point 2); (b) the 
absence of a demonstrative in the first clause (point 3); (c) the restrictive char- 
acter of the relative clause (point 4); (d) the postposition of the main clause 
(point 6). But the following characteristics of the relative are comprehensible 
only if it has its origin in the indefinite: (a) the postposition of the relative pro- 
noun or adjective (point 1); (b) the fact that when a pronoun referring to the 
antecedent is not present in the main clause but might readily be supplied there, 
in almost 80% of the cases“ such a pronoun would be in the same case as the 
antecedent (part of point 2); (c) the presence of a sentence connective in the 
main clause (point 5). 


% The Hittite interrogative, though it does not usually have initial position in its clause, 
does regularly precede the word which it refers to. In the documents that I have examined 
in connection with this paper,,I have found 7 instances of interrogative kwis: as an adjec- 
tive it is placed directly before its noun in BoSt. 3 5.3.10, Vert. Hukk. 3.53 (it follows its 
noun once, in BoSt. 3 2.2.21, where, however, I am not absolutely sure that it is an interroga- 
tive; cf. fn. 88); as a direct object, in Pap. 1.16, and as an ablative used adverbially, in Pest. 
III.11.4.5 and 16 (cf. BoSt. 3 5.3.10), it is placed directly before the verb. (The seventh 
example, Bil. 2.9, is unclassifiable, since nu kwit constitutes the entire clause.) Since 
examples of the interrogative adjective and pronoun kwis are so few, I have examined the 
use of the fairly common interrogative adverb kwat ‘why’. It stands first in its clause 
twice: Pest. III.I.2.11 and Vert. Hukk. 3.71. But usually (12 instances) it comes directly 
before the verb, the latter standing at the end of the clause: AU Tav. 1.65, 2.2 (apparently), 
4.41 (apparently); BoSt. 3 5.3.4, 24; Hatt. 3.75, 76; Madd. 2.56, 72, 82, 90; Vert. Hukk. 3.56. 

4 36 out of 46. See fnn. 60, 63, and 64. 

% Tt is natural to say ‘some utensils are therein and are taken up’ or ‘some utensils he sees 
therein and takes up’; but after the interrogation, ‘what utensils are therein?’ or ‘what 
utensils does he see?’, the pronoun in the second clause cannot be spared, regardless of 
whether it is or is not in the same case as the antecedent. 
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{Sanskrit has five nasal phonemes: velar, retroflex, dental, and labial nasals, 
and anusvara. The palatal nasal is an allophone of the dental.] 


The alphabet in which Sanskrit is written is usually considered to be phone- 
mic in character, and in most respects it is found to be so when the language is 
examined from a descriptive point of view with the aid of the old Hindu phonetic 
treatises. These treatises were presumably written when the language was 
still spoken. The very refined phonetic observations of the authors led them 
to reengnize what we now refer to as allophones or positional variants of the 
phonemes, but their method was such that their observations seldom led them 
to abandon the phonemic principle in favor of a ‘narrow’ transcription. For 
examp’e, though two variants or allophones of the voiceless aspiration (h), 
viz. the voiceless aspirations with velar and labial color (jthvdmiliya and upa- 
dhmdniya respectively), were recognized, the signs invented for these gained no 
permanent foothold in the writing of the language, and could have been justified 
in use only in grammatical treatises. Another prominent treatment of allo- 
phones is seen in the parts of the grammatical treatises dealing with the varying 
lengths of consonants in clusters. This too is, on the whole, relegated to its 
proper place and not obtruded into the writing. 

There were, however, one or two departures from the phonemic nature of the 
writing. A typically Indian desire for schematic symmetry no doubt led to the 
invention of a method of writing a long syllabic lateral (/) which occurs nowhere 
in the language except in the alphabet. Panini’s Sivasiitra (alphabet) was so 
framed that long vowels are not written in it, and such siitras as 1.1.3 («ko guna- 
vrddhi) imply, as it is explicitly interpreted by the commentators, that 7k, 
representing the complete list of vowels, includes both short and long vowels. 
On this basis we need not suppose that Panini set up a phoneme / for Sanskrit. 
That it was included in the alphabet at a time previous to him is undoubtedly 
due to the misguided strivings of systematizers, and one grammarian prior to 
Panini, Apigali, was found to raise his voice against the monstrosity? 

In this paper it is proposed to examine the nasal sounds that occur in Sanskrit 
according to the phonetic descriptions given by the early Hindu grammarians, 


1 See e.g. L. Renou, Grammaire Sanscrite 38. 

2 Quoted in Mahisvimin’s Bhasikavrtti 2.32 (Kielhorn, in Indische Studien 10.421): 
rvarnalvarnayor [sic] dirghé na santi. Whitney on Atharvavedapratisakhya 1.39 (JAOS 
7.364) gives details of the occurrence or lack of occurrence of } in the schemes of the Prati- 
Sakhyas. For discussion of Apifali’s denial of the existence of 7, see Kielhorn loc.cit. and 
Wackernagel, Altindische Grammatik 1.§30. Panini’s reference establishing Apigali as a 
predecessor of his is 6.1.92. Whitney on j] in Sanskrit Grammar? §23a: ‘only for the sake of 
an artificial symmetry’. Note that according to Faddegon, Studies on Panini’s Grammar 
69 f. (Verh. d. k. Ak. v. Wet. te Amsterdam, Afd. Lett., N.R. 38.1), even ‘vocalic }] has to be 
omitted [from the operation of 1.1.3].’ 
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with special attention to Panini and his language, and to determine by modern 
phonemic methods what nasal phonemes must be set up for the language. 
The set of phonemes of the language is the minimum number of units that, ab- 
stracted from the phonetic data, will take account of all the phonetic data and 
the distributional data; in reaching this minimum number, allophones must be 
grouped in each phoneme with at least some regard to phonetic similarity. 
When alternative groupings are possible, yielding different numbers of phonemes, 
it seems permissible to take account of the rest of the descriptive data for the 
language, since it is in terms of the phonemes that these data must be organized, 
and presumably one of the alternative phonemic solutions will allow a more eco- 
nomical statement of the remaining data than the others, and so should be pre- 
ferred. Similarly, there may be occasions (though they will not arise in this 
paper) when historical matters, if such are known, can be taken into account in 
aiding in a choice between alternative solutions. It should be noted that neither 
the other descriptive data of the language nor the historical facts are to be al- 
lowed to dictate a phonemic solution; they should be permitted only to help in 
making a choice between solutions arrived at on other grounds. 

Six nasals are written in Sanskrit: 7, 7, n, n, m, and m (anusvara, also tran- 
scribed m, 7%, and in other ways). The nature of the last will be examined 
below. The first five are respectively velar, palatal, retroflex (domal, cerebral, 
or otherwise named), dental, and labial nasals, homorganic with the five phone- 
mic stop series. Examination of the occurrences of these nasals determines 
how they are to be organized phonemically. In such an examination only real 
words of the Sanskrit language should be included, the technical vocabulary of 
the grammarians (e.g. the word kit in Panini 1.1.5, or nakdra, the name of the 
nasal n) being excluded as artificial formations, as also those words which were 
invented by grammarians or lexicographers for etymological reasons and those 
invented by religious practitioners either for use in religious formulas or as names 
of gods (e.g. the religious exclamation om and the name fa given for Siva). 
Prakrit words are, of course, to be excluded as belonging to another language 
than Sanskrit. 

Occurrences are as follows: 

initial, single: n, m (7 and 7 as initials will be discussed below) ; 
initial, groups: 
(k, q; gh, 8, h, kg) +n 
(k, 9, J, t, dh, §, 8, h, ks) + m 
iif 
n+ (y, 7) 
m + (y, 7, D) 
mn 
final: 7i, n, n, m; these are always after a vowel, no final consonant clusters 


3 I follow essentially the method and definition of Trager and Bloch set forth summarily 
in Lane. 17.223. 

4 The list is taken from Benfey, Vollstandige Grammatik der Sanskritsprache 21-6, with 
some modification. It is to be noted that a few of the clusters given are slightly dubious 
(e.g. occurring only in forms from Dhatupitha roots), but they could not be rejected with- 
out searching examination, and the conclusions are not affected by such occurrences. 
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being found including nasals except that 7in, nn, and nn are the substi- 
tutes for 7, n, and 7 after a short vowel and before a vowel. 
intervocalic, single: n, n, m (% will be discussed below); 
intervocalic, 2-consonant clusters: 
(k, th, d, dh, p, 7, v, ,h) +n 
(k, 9; gh, t, th, d, dh, P; bh, v,; g, 8, h) +n 
(k, g, gh, c, j, t, th, d, t, d, dh, p, 7, 1, &, 3, 8, h) + m 
(c, 7) +% 
th + (k, kh, g, gh, t, th, dh) 
fi + (¢, ch, j) 
nm + (t, th, d, bh, Y; Vv; 8) 
n + (t, th, d, dh, bh, y, 7, v, 8) 
m + (p, ph, b, bh, y, 7, 1, ») 
nm, nN, nM, NN, nm, mn, mn, mm 
Intervocalic groups made up of 3-, 4-, and 5-consonant clusters occur including 
the nasals, but no useful purpose would be served by detailing them here. 

Contrast in all positions differentiates n and m. Contrast in final position 
differentiates n, m,n, and 7. The differentiation of n is reinforced by its inter- 
vocalic occurrence, where it contrasts with n and m, its occurrence as first mem- 
ber in intervocalic clusters, where it contrasts with all the other nasals except 7, 
and its occurrence as second member in intervocalic clusters, where it con- 
trasts with all except 7 and 7%. The differentiation of 7 seen in final position 
is reinforced by its occurrence as first member in the intervocalic cluster 7im,® 
where it contrasts with all the other nasals except 7; the occurrences 7t, vith, 
ndh are alternative pronunciations of 7kt, kth, vigdh (to be stated in the mor- 
phophonemic section of a Sanskrit grammar)® and reinforce the contrast 
with n. 

Of these four sounds, the occurrences of » and m are roughly parallel. On 
the other hand, those of 7 are very restricted. Examination of the 2-consonant 
intervocalic clusters in which the nasals occur shows at once that in general it 
is only before stops of its own series (with the addition of bh) that each nasal 
occurs. This prepares us for the morphophonemic statement: a nasal before 
a stop is replaced by the nasal homorganic with the stop, and for the other state- 
ments morphophonemic and morphological that derive 7% in all cases from n 
before a velar stop or from a velar stop before a nasal or from some similar 
context involving a velar (or palatal). The occurrence of % in final position, 
due to the morphophonemic simplification of final consonant clusters, makes it 
aphoneme. At this point we are sure that m, n, and 7 are phonemes. 

The occurrences of n are seemingly very free, but there are points in the dis- 
tribution which give one warning. For example, it does not occur in initial 
position, either singly or in clusters; it does not occur following a dental stop in 
intervocalic clusters, while n does not occur following a retroflex stop and m oc- 
curs following either a dental or a retroflex stop; it occurs either preceding or 

5E.g. vdimaya-. 

6 Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar? §231. 
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following m in intervocalic clusters, as does n, while neither 7 nor n occurs in a 
cluster with the other. The Hindu grammarians, by inspecting whole words, 
made the important discovery about the distribution of and v that, as between 
these two nasals, if anywhere preceding in the same word there occurs 7, $, f, 
or 7 (all classed as retroflex), and if there does not intervene between these and 
the nasal a retroflex or a dental consonant or a palatal consonant except y, and 
if the nasal is followed immediately by a vowel, nasal, or semivowel, then the 
nasal is n; otherwise, n occurs. If these were the only occurrences of n (they 
are indeed the great majority of them), then of course it would be an allophone 
of n and not a phoneme. But there are other occurrences not so conditioned; 
e.g. guna-, danda-, anda-, mani-, punya-, panyate (: panyate). Few of these 
occurrences offer minimal contrasts with n, such as the last pair given, but non- 
minimal contrasts are not infrequent, and such occurrences are sufficient to 
establish n as a phoneme. We now have four phonemes—m, n, n, and 7. 

There remains (apart from anusvira) the palatal nasal 7. Its occurrences 
are restricted to position before the palatal stops c, ch, and j, and after c and j. 
There is contrast with m, which occurs after c and 7, but not with any other of the 
nasals so far treated. We have then a case of complementary distribution, but 
with which of the nasals n, n, and 7? Similarity will not help to a decision, 
since 7% is similar to each of the three in the same respects (being a nasal stop) 
and different from each in one and the same point, namely, articulatory position. 
The case is that sketched in the third paragraph, in which there are alternative 
solutions. % and n could probably both be ruled out on distributional grounds, 
since we have discovered that both are extremely limited in occurrence as com- 
pared with n. Is it necessary to go farther? If so, we shall find that it is more 
economical to have decided that 7 is an allophone of n than of either of the others, 
when we come to make morphophonemic and morphological statements, since 
ft occurs as an alternant of n in the morphemes in which it occurs (e.g. the infix 
/nd/né//n/n/m/ni/i/m/ in one class of verbs, the primary derivative noun 
suffix /na/na/fia/, and perhaps only one other, one of the alternants of the in- 
tensive reduplication). The phonetic entity # is then an allophone of n and 
not a phoneme.’ 

Above, # and 7 as initials and 7 intervocalic were listed in parentheses. It is 
necessary to discuss these since the Dhatupatha 1.1002® lists a root iu ‘make a 
kind of noise.’ From it commentators derive forms: vavate, fiiuriuve, nuntisate. 
None of these forms or any other from this root is found in the literature. It 
is not necessary to revive here the discussion on the reality of such roots given 
in the Dhatupatha, though it is highly probable that this root was invented by 
the grammarians and that these occurrences of the nasals are thoroughly arti- 
ficial. The root is not one that was invented for the sake of an etymology; for 
our purpose we may assume for it the highest degree of reality in order to see 
what bearing it then has on our phonemic analysis, i.e. we may assume that it 


7 Panini treats % as a phoneme, e.g. in his handling of the nasal-infix verbs in sitras 
6.4.111, 8.3.24,4.58, and in his handling of the primary suffix na in siitra 3.3.90, to which 
the phonetic rule 8.4.40 applies. He is followed by the Western grammarians. 

8 Bohtlingk, PAnini’s Grammatik 69*. 
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was actually in use in the spoken language at some time. That being so, are 
we to say on the basis of the forms that # occurs initially and intervocalically 
and that there is a phoneme # which is found in initial position where it is not 
an allophone of some other phoneme? This seems unnecessary. The root is 
apparently onomatopoeic in semantic value, and we are warranted in classing 
such words in any language with exclamatory sounds. These frequently contain 
extra-phonemic phonetic material, or phonetic material used in ways that do 
not fall within the regular range of occurrences of phonemes in the language. 
English uses a click to express surprise (extra-phonemic phonetic material) or a 
syllabic sibilant to command silence (a phoneme used in a way different from 
normal occurrences in the language). So in the case of these Sanskrit forms we 
may interpret in the same way, and need not use them as a basis for setting up 
fi as a phoneme, or for stating that 7 occurs in initial and intervocalic position.® 

The non-phonemic nature of Sanskrit 7% is merely a continuation of the Indo- 
European situation as regards nasals: only m and n have phonemic value, and 
such different nasals as probably occurred before the palatal, velar, and labio- 
velar stops of Indo-European were only allophones of n. In most of the Middle 
Indic Prakrits the range of occurrence of 7% even suffered curtailment as com- 
pared with Sanskrit. It remained as an allophone of n before palatal stops, but 
jf in general became nn or n depending on the context;!° Ardha-Magadhi has 
in addition nn as a development. But, in several of the Middle Indic languages, 
vi came to be a phoneme, though even here of somewhat restricted occurrence. 
In some of the dialects of ASoka’s inscriptions and in Pali, Magadhi, and Paisaci, 
it occurs independently of the context of palatal stops. The dialects of the Gir- 
nar, Shahbazgarhi, and Mysore inscriptions of ASoka have fi as a phoneme ini- 
tially, representing Sanskrit jf and ny, and intervocalically, representing jf, 
ny, and ny." Pali has % initial and fii between vowels, representing Sanskrit ji, 
ny, and (intervocalically) ny; fic and 7ij in general survive in Pali. Magadhi, as 
described by the grammarians, has fii between vowels, representing Sanskrit 
jn and 7ij, as well as ny and ny; in spite of the manuscripts of dramas usually 
showing nn of the other Prakrits instead of fifi in Magadhi passages, Pischel was 

® Similar treatment of a word in Vedic Sanskrit by Edgerton in Lane. 10.263, and in the 
Shawnee language by Voegelin in Lana. 11.27. Hockett has some general remarks on the 
interpretation of interjections in Lana. 18.4 (§2.22), which might be extended to this case. 

The status of the root %u is as follows. It occurs in the list Dhatupatha 1.1000-3 which 
has roots ku, ghu, u, iu, khu, all with the meaning ‘make a noise’. Of these only the first 
in the list is attested (Panini7.4.63). On u, which was at one time thought to occur in two 
Rgveda passages, see now W. Neisser, Zum Worterbuch des Rgveda (AKM 16.4), s.v. u and 
uvé, and H. Oldenberg, Rgveda, Textkritische und exegetische Noten (AGGW 11.5), on 
RV 5.31.1. The whole list of roots was probably formed on ku, in the same way that on 
sev ‘honor’ was formed the list sev, gev, glev, pev, mev, mlev, Sev, khev, plev, kev (Dhatupatha 
1.530-9) and Ksirasvamin’s addition to it, ev (B. Liebich, Ksiratarangini 43 [Indische For- 
schungen 8/9]). Oh the whole question of the methods of formation of these unreal lists, 
see A. H. Edgren ig JAOS 11.1-55. 

10 cf, is not discussed in Pischel, Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen, and apparently no 
reflexes of this Sanskrit combination occur. 

1. Hultzsch, Inscriptions of Asoka, chapters VI, VIII, XI (Corpus Inscriptionum 


Indicarum, vol. 1). 
12 Geiger, Pali Literatur und Sprache, §§48, 53, 55. 
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still able to find a few forms bearing out the grammarians’ statements." Paisaci 
is described by the grammarians as having 7 initial representing Sanskrit ji, 
fii between vowels representing ji, ny, and ny, and % between vowels in the 
forms rdcifid, rdcifio, representing Sanskrit rdjfd, rdjfias.* In the last-mentioned 
of these developments we have an interestingly clear case of a particular allo- 
phone, separated from its conditioning context (by insertion of a vowel into a 
cluster of consonants), retaining its particular phonetic value as a new phoneme. 
Similar phenomena are to be seen in the developments ji, ij > fifi, but are on the 
whole less clear. 

In many words and in external sandhi there appear nasal phenomena which 
cannot be fitted phonemically into the pattern of the nasals so far discussed. 
Before mutes and nasals Panini teaches that there is an option between the 
nasal homorganic with the following mute or nasal, and that which is named 
anusvara. This is phonemically different from the situation where before the 
mute or nasal we find only the nasal homorganic with the mute or nasal; e.g. 
there are such contrasts as lambate : sambandhah or sambandhah; sasafija : 
samjna or sanizid. The pronunciation of the anusvadra was variously described 
by the early grammarians (Panini has no indication of the pronunciation) as 
nasalization of the preceding vowel, as pronunciation after the non-nasalized 
preceding vowel of a short nasalized vowel of the same quality, and in other 
ways. Whitney on Taittiriyapratisakhya 2.30 (JAOS 9.66-70) discusses the 
various descriptions, some of which are difficult to interpret exactly, and comes 
to the conclusion that the discrepancies in the accounts are not due to actual 
differences of pronunciation but to differences of analysis of the same phenomena. 
Siddheshwar Varma’s discussion"* leads to the conclusion that there were syn- 
chronous dialectal differences of pronunciation as well as differences due to 
developments between periods. Panini’s alternative statement may represent 
dialectal differences, or may conceivably be interpreted as free morphophonemic 
variation within the same dialect. 

Before the sibilants, r, and h, anusvara is found. This is guaranteed as a 
phonemic entity different from the other nasal phonemes by such contrasts as 
tan sam : tim sam, samsdrah; samrat : samrdddham; tan hanti : tam hantt, sam- 
harati, simhah. ‘The same difference of opinion as to the pronunciation of the 
anusvara is found as in the last paragraph. 

Before the semivowels y, 1, and v, there is found either anusv4ra or a nasalized 
y, l, and v respectively,” the latter alternative being best interpreted as either a 
free phonetic variant or a dialectal difference. There is again some dispute 
about the pronunciation, some grammarians holding that the vowel preceding 
the nasalized semivowel was also nasalized. The phonemic character of this 
anusvara or the alternative nasalized semivowel is guaranteed by such contrasts 


13 Because their history was unclear to the copyists. Pischel, Grammatik der Prakrit- 
Sprachen, §§274, 276 end, 282, 488 end. 

14 Op.cit. §§237, 276 end, 282. 

16 For the occurrence of anusvira in general, 8.3.23,24,4.59. 

16 Critical Studies in the Phonetic Observations of Indian Grammarians 148-55 (London, 
Royal Asiatic Society, 1929). 

17 So Panini 8.4.58,59, by interpretation. 
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as anyah : samyak : samyatah; tanvoh : camvoh : samvodhum; amlanam : samlapah. 
We find then: 
before mutes and nasals: anusvadra (or the morphophonemic alternants 
hi, fi, n, n, m respectively) ; 
before sibilants, r, and h: anusvara; 
before y, 1, and v: anusvara, or the nasalized semivowels 4, J, + respectively. 
We have a case of allophones which may be grouped as one phoneme and named 
anusvara after the term common to the three variants. The Hindu grammarians 
disputed whether anusvara was to be classed with the vowels or the consonants; 
this dispute was due to too close adherence to phonetic analysis and too little 
attention to phonemic methods. Our discussion has made it clear that the 
phoneme is a consonant, by centering the attention on the consonantal phonemes 
of the language with which it contrasts. It is clear too from the phonetic dis- 
cussions of the grammarians that a particular vowel plus anusvara is always 
longer than that vowel; if anusvara were to be interpreted as a vocalic phoneme, 
it could only be done by means of complicated prosodic statements, more com- 
plicated and uneconomic than the statement that we have arrived at above. 
The consonantal interpretation was in effect adopted by the Hindus when they 
stated the equivalence of anusvara with a consonant in determining the con- 
ventional length of syllables for metrical purposes.® 
It has been shown in this paper that the Sanskrit language as described by the 
Hindu grammarians and especially by Panini has five nasal phonemes: velar 
(vi), retroflex (n), dental (n), and labial (m) nasals, and anusvara.’® The palatal 
nasal (#) written in Sanskrit is an allophone of the dental nasal (n). Its repre- 
sentation by a separate character was probably due to that striving for schematic 
symmetry that was invoked above in the case of |, though it is at least possible 
that a Middle Indic dialect in which 7% had become a phoneme may have had its 
moment in this case.” The inclusion of these two characters in the alphabet 
is a sign of phonetic thinking rather than phonemic, and to this extent the 
alphabet is a phonetic one rather than a strictly phonemic one. While it would 
be descriptively correct to write n everywhere where 7% is written in real words, 
one should not propose that this be done. The old tradition is not misleading 
or inconvenient, and it provides a character that is frequently used by the Hindu 
grammarians both as a phonetic symbol and as a character with conventional 
meaning in grammatical analysis (e.g. in fiya, fiyan and other such technical 
terms as defined in Béhtlingk, Panini’s Grammatik 165*). In the notation for 


18 Cf. Roth, Zur Litteratur und Geschichte des Weda 80; and Whitney, Sanskrit Gram- 
mar? 79. 

19 Anunasika has not been mentioned, since it is equivalent to anusviara. 

20 For such early Middle Indic influence as is here suggested, see Wackernagal, Altin- 
dische Grammatik 1.xviii f. and the literature there cited; more recently such works as 
Maurice Bloomfield and Franklin Edgerton, Vedic Variants, vol. 2, and P. Tedesco in 
Lana. 20.215, 21.136-41 (this passage most important for the whole question). Though the 
reference in all these is to linguistic forms, yet similar statements could apply to the chro- 
nology of the development of the writing, which seems to be datable between upper and 
lower limits 800 B.c. and an unknown period anterior to the time of Panini. 
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anusvara in transcription, it would be convenient if writers would agree gen- 
erally on one sign to be used consistently for anusvara of every origin.» The 
distinction that was made by Whitney between 7i for the ‘assimilated’ anusvara 
and ” for that ‘of more independent origin’ is phonemically and phonetically 
indefensible. 


21 It is unscientific to follow the over-refined Hindu method of writing nasalized 1 by 
nl or any other method meant to insist on the lateral character of the anusvira; m or what- 
ever other symbol may be agreed upon for anusvara would be sufficient in this case as in all 
others; so Whitney’s judgment in Sanskrit Grammar? §206a and on Taittiriyapratisakhya 
2.30 (JAOS 9.70). 





INDIC CAUSATIVES IN -dpayati (-dpeti, -dver) 


FRANKLIN EDGERTON 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


[It is well known that Middle Indic has an indefinitely productive causative suffix 
derived from Skt. -@paya-. But it is commonly assumed that the ‘causative’ mean- 
ing of such forms is often evanescent; that they are often used as synonyms of the 
underlying primary verbs (as is, undoubtedly, true of not a few Sanskrit ‘causatives’ 
in -aya-). This paper undertakes to refute that opinion, particularly for Buddhist 
Hybrid Sanskrit, which however is believed to be typical of all Middle Indic.*] 


1. In Sanskrit the regular causative stem ends in -aya-, which is added usually 
to a strengthened form of the root: chedayati ‘causes to cut’ or ‘to be cut’, to root 
chid (pres. chinatti ‘cuts’). The object of the causative may be either the agent 
or the object of the action instigated or ‘caused’; or with two accusatives, both.! 


* Abbreviations: AMg = Ardhamagadhi (Prakrit); BHS = Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit; 
BR = Boehtlingk and Roth, Sanskrit-Wérterbuch (the ‘St. Petersburg Lexicon’); Childers 
= R.C. Childers, A Dictionary of the Pali Language (4th impression; London, 1909); Divy 
= Divyavadina (ed. Cowell and Neil; Cambridge, Eng., 1886); Geiger = Wilhelm Geiger, 
Pali Literatur und Sprache (Strassburg, 1916); Hultzsch = E. Hultzsch, Inscriptions of 
Asoka (Oxford, 1925); IF = Indogermanische Forschungen; JAOS = Journal of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society; JM = Jaina Maharistri; M = Maharastri (Prakrit); MIndic = Middle 
Indic; Mmk = Arya-Mafijusri-mila-kalpa (ed. T. Ganapati Sdstrt, 3 vols., Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Series 70, 76, 84; Trivandrum, 1920-5); Mv = Mahiavastu (ed. E. Senart, 3 vols.; 
Paris, 1882-97); Pischel = Richard Pischel, Grammatik der Prakrit Sprachen (Strassburg, 
1900); Pkt. = Prakrit; Prat = Le Pritimoksasitra des Sarvastivadins (ed. Finot; Journal 
Asiatique (Paris) lle Série 2, Juil.-Déc. 1913, 473-543); PTSD = The Pali Text Society’s 
Pali-English Dictionary (ed. Rhys Davids and Stede; Chipstead, Surrey, 1925); Siks = 
Siksisamuccaya (ed. C. Bendall; St. Petersburg, 1897); Skt. = Sanskrit; SP = Saddharma- 
pundarika (ed. Kern and Nanjio; St. Petersburg, 1912).—Pali forms cited without references 
can be found, with references, in PTSD. A few other abbreviations will be explained in 
footnotes at their first occurrence. 

1 Speyer, Vedische und Sanskrit-Syntax §21. The very complicated and difficult ques- 
tion of the Skt. causatives has been extensively discussed in recent years, notably by Paul 
Thieme, Das Plusquaiperfektum im Veda 17 ff. (Géttingen, 1929), dealing primarily with 
the Veda but also largely with Skt.; Renou, Grammaire Sanscrite 471 ff. (Paris, 1930); 
Batakrishna Ghosh, Les formations nominales et verbales en p du Sanskrit 67 ff. (Paris, 
1933). Without disparagement of any of these scholars, it must be said that much is still 
farfromclear. Thisis partly due to the fact that the -aya- suffix was also used in more than 
one non-causative type of formation in different periods of Old Indic. But it is also partly 
inherent in the very nature and common uses of the causative itself. Let me stress one 
point which seems to me to have been somewhat neglected. In Classical Sanskrit, at any 
rate, the causative may mean ‘cause (the primary action) to be performed’. In some cases 
where the primary verb is transitive, this may result in a meaning not easily, if at all, dis- 
tinguishable from that of the primary verb. ‘He causes (say, a piece of wood) to becut’ 
(chedayatt) may, of course, mean ‘he has it cut (by someone else)’; these cases are usually 
clear from the context and in them the causative clearly has a meaning which the simplex 
could not have. But chedayati may also mean ‘he causes it to become cut, gets it cut’ when 
the cutting is done by himself (the subject of chedayatt). This means virtually the same 
as ‘he cuts it’. I feel sure that this accounts for some of the cases of ‘causative used in the 
sense of the simplex’, particularly of such forms as more commonly have distinctively 
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Even when the simplex has a thematic present, the causative is often distin- 
guished from it by a stronger grade of the root, as well as by the -aya- affix: 
bhavayati, caus. to bhavati ‘becomes’ (root bhi)? 

2. But, even when thus set off from the simplex by more than one formal dis- 
tinction, the Sanskrit ‘causative’ quite often has, or may have, the same meaning 
as the simplex. Thus kdrayati means not only ‘causes to make or do’ or ‘causes 
to be made or done’ (so, it appears, most commonly), but often simply ‘makes, 
does’; e.g. rdjyam akdrayat (BR s.v. 7) ‘he ruled’, lit. ‘made kingship’ or the like. 

3. Most Skt. roots ending in d form causative stems in -paya-; e.g. ddpayati 
‘causes to give’, to root dd ‘give’. The inserted p‘ is also found in causatives 
of a few other roots, either added to the (regularly strengthened) root (arpayati 
to root r), or substituted for a final consonantal semivowel or other consonant 
(ropayati, replacing earlier rohayati but already known in the Brahmanas, to 
root ruh). These -paya- forms, unlike those in -aya- lacking the p, are regularly, 
I think practically invariably, causative in meaning, as compared with the 
meaning of the simplex. 

4. In Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit and in Middle Indic generally, the -aya- 





causative meaning. So kdérayati (§2) usually means ‘makes (some one else) do (something)’ 
or ‘gets (something) done (by someone else)’, but occasionally also ‘gets (something) done, 
sees that it is done (by oneself)’, which virtually = ‘does it’. And the same holds for Skt. 
chedayati; but in several of the passages in which BR attribute to it the meaning ‘cut off’ 
(notably SSS 17.1.8; GGS 4.2.12, so read for BR 4.2.9) it has its usual (distinctively causa- 
tive) meaning; the definition should be ‘abschneiden lassen’, not ‘abschneiden’. 

2 A summary statement of details as to form of the root in Whitney, Grammar §1042. 

3 Some such formations may not have been causative originally. What is important here 
is that in Classical Skt. it is often impossible, or at least very difficult, to distinguish them, 
formally or historically, from genuine causatives in -aya-. Whether by the semantic process 
suggested in fn. 1 above, or by some other, it seems to me that we must speak of kdrayati 
‘makes, performs, does’ as ‘the same word’ as kdrayati ‘causes to do or to be done’. And 
if so, any -aya- form which seems to be used in the sense of the simplex may likewise be a 
causative with altered or specialized meaning. 

‘Its origin is still obscure, despite numerous attempts at explanation, mostly sum- 
marized by Ghosh 69 ff (see fn. 1). 

5 Renou 469 (see fn. 1) says: ‘il arrive que le type en -Gpaya- paraisse lui aussi dépourvu de 
valeur causative.’ But he cites no examples. If they exist, they must surely be very rare. 
Ghosh, to be sure, argues for complete parallelism in use between -aya- and -paya- forma- 
tions; he even goes so far (87) as to call praddpayati in KS 13.7 (189.1, 2) and TB 1.7.1.1 a 
‘simple intensive’, whereas it is a most obvious causative; Ghosh misunderstands the pas- 
sages; unmistakable is KS 189.2 so ’smd ime praddpayati ‘he (Vayu) causes these two (Heav- 
en and Earth) to giveto him’. For the rest, such speciousness as Ghosh’s argument boasts 
is dependent on his arbitrarily limited definition of what he calls ‘true causative’ meaning, 
so as to exclude e.g. TS 2.2.8.4 sé evd ’smai pré dapayati ‘verily he makes (men) bestow upon 
him’ (Keith). This, for Ghosh (86), has no ‘force de caugal effectif’, because, forsooth, 
neither the subject nor the object of the primary verb is expressed. (Yet he apparently 
approves Keith’s translation.) Can Ghosh seriously mean that pré dadati could be sub- 
stituted for pré dapayati in that TS passage without changing the meaning? That is the 
only question which interests us here. Whether we call its meaning ‘true causative’, or 
‘transitive’, or something else, praddpayvati does not mean what the simplex means. Forms 
in -aya- without -p- certainly do at times have a meaning scarcely distinguishable from the 
simplex. The fact that the -dpaya- forms were more unmistakably causative in force is 
certainly involved in the enormous spread of that affix in Middle Indic. 
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formation (either in that form or in its MIndic equivalent -e-) is still used as a 
causative. Not only are Sanskrit causatives containing it often retained (bhd- 
vayati, bhaveti; chedayati, chedett; etc.), but new causative creations in it are still 
made; the affix is still productive. But in such new creations it is no longer 
added to the Sanskrit ‘root’. Instead, as is customary in the whole of the MIndic 
verb inflection,® a thematic present stem functions as ‘root’, and -aya- (-e-) is 
added to it (minus the thematic vowel -a): BHS and Pali chindayati ‘causes to 
be cut off’, to BHS and Pali chindati ( = Skt. chinattz) ‘cuts off.” 

5. But in general, MIndic and BHS use an indefinitely productive causative 
formation containing a suffix -dpaya- or -dpe- (Pkt. -dve-).2 This is added to 
thematic presents in -a-, or to presents in -e- (corresponding to Skt. -aya-), 
both of which are themselves often new creations in MIndic. 

6. These MIndic forms in -@paya- are, almost invariably, definitely causative 
in meaning, in relation to the meaning of the simplex on which they are based. 
This is equally true whether the simplex is a present stem in -a- (transitive or 
intransitive), or in -e-. Examples from -a- stems: BHS kriddpayati ‘causes to 
play’ Mmk 458.20, kriddpetha ‘you cause to play’ Mv i.227.12, Pali kildpett, 
to Skt. BHS kridati, Pali kilatt ‘plays’; BHS ksipdpayet ‘should cause to be 
thrown’ Mmk 528.27, Pali khipdpeti, to Skt. BHS kstpati, Pali khipati, ‘throws’ ; 
BHS chindapaytsyamah Mv iii.403.9 (mss.) ‘we shall cause to be cut off’, Pali 
chindapeti, to BHS Pali chindati (Skt. chinattz) ‘cuts oif’. 


5 Edgerton, Lana. 13.111 f. 

’ Ghosh 67 is therefore wrong in saying that ‘in the Middle Indie dialects ALL [my em- 
phasis] causatives contain the element. -p-.’? To be sure, Pali chindayati is very rare. I 
know only the gerund chindayitvana Mahavamsa 9.17; and in this passage the meaning 
seems to be substantially identical with the simplex, ‘having cut’ (cf. fn. 1 above). A cer- 
tain Pali case of a new stem in -c- with causative meaning based on a MIndic present is 
tireti ‘finishes, executes, accomplishes’, based on *lirati (unrecorded, but the type is stand- 
ard, Geiger §175.2; Skt. tiryate) ‘is got over, is penetrated’, originally passive to taratt 
‘gets over, penetrates’. Note that tirefi cannot possibly be derived formally from taratz. — 
Another case is Pali /aggeti ‘makes stick. fastens’, to Pali laggati (by the side of lagatz) 
‘sticks’. 

* No explanation of the spread of the -dpaya- causative is offered in the standard text- 
books. What I believe is the correct explanation was suggested by Manu Leumann, IF 
57.224 (for a similar theory, published much earlier, see Tedesco, JAOS 43.389). It started 
with pairs of participles ending in -ita-, non-causative, and -dpita-, causative, from certain 
old roots in root-final Skt. -@ (heavy bases): particularly stha@ and its compounds, also cer- 
tain compounds of dha, di, and mé& ‘measure’. For example, Skt. wlthita- (to ud-sthd, pres. 
ultisthati, ‘arise’) means ‘arisen’; while utthdpita- (to utthdpayati ‘makes arise, raises’) 
means ‘raised’ or the like. By analogy with such pairs, other participles in -tla-, of what- 
ever origin, came to form causative participles in -dpita-. Such participles in -ita- were 
regular with presents in -ayatt (MIndic -etz), especially causatives and denominatives. 
But also, from early times, we find participles in -ifa- associated with thematic presents in 
-ati, e.g. RV raksita- to raksati, AV patité- to patati, likhité- to likhati. So, on the model 
of utthdpita- to utthita-, there were created such forms as BHS pradipapita- ‘caused to he 
lighted, ordered lighted’ to pradipita- ‘lighted’ (ppp. of pradipayali ‘lights’, caus. to pradt- 
pyate ‘is alight’); dandapita- ‘caused to be punished’ to dandita- ‘punished’ (from denom- 
inative dandayatt ‘punishes’); and likhdpita- ‘caused to be written’ to likhita- ‘written’. 
From such participles it was a short and inevitable step to new causative presents like pradi- 
papayatt, danddpayatt, likhépayati, and a host. of similar MIndic forms, with full inflections. 
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7. Examples from presents stems in -aya- (-e-): BHS dndpayati, dnapeti 
‘causes to be fetched’ (fut. dndpesyam Mv ii.103.5, dnapayisyam Mv iii.125.17 
‘I shall have fetched’), Pali dnapeti, to Skt. BHS dnayati, Pali and BHS dneti 
‘fetches’; BHS danddpayanti Siks 63.13 ‘they cause to be fined, punished’, Pkt. 
ppp. dandavia-, to Skt. dandayati (denom.) ‘punishes’. 

8. Many of these underlying stems in -aya- (-e-) are historically Skt. causa- 
tives. The -dpaya- (-dpe-, -dve-) formation may then be described, from the 
historical standpoint, as a causative to a causative. What is important, and 
has not been made clear in any previous treatment of this subject to my knowl- 
edge, is that whatever the meaning of the underlying -aya- stem may be, the 
meaning of the -dpaya- stem is causative to that. This, I believe, is an almost 
invariable rule in BHS and in MIndic generally. It is commonly alleged, e.g. 
by Wilheim Geiger,® that -dpaya- (etc.) formations, when based on historic 
causatives in -aya- (-e-), often have the same meaning as the latter. For BHS 
I can say positively that this is not true; and I believe that the same holds good 
of MIndic generally. Instances of -dpaya--formations based on -aya- stems 
and used in the same meaning are extremely rare. They require special explana- 
tions, and will be dealt with later. In the following section the regular type will 
be illustrated from BHS. 

9. niskdsapayitum Divy 339.6 ‘to have (cause to be) expelled’: Skt. niskdsayatt 
‘expels’, originally caus. to an unrecorded *niskasati ‘bursts out, goes forth’, 
cf. vikasati ‘opens up’ (intrans.). 

karapayati, kérdpeti, ‘causes to be performed’ etc., very common (kdrdépayanti 
SP 15.3, etc.): kdrayati, kdreti, Pali kdreti ‘makes’. This, rather than ‘causes 
to make’, is often the meaning of Skt. kdrayati (above §2); it is the regular, prob- 
ably the oNLY meaning of Pali kdreti, as is clear from PTSD s.v. karott IV, where 
kdrett is inconsistently described both as a caus., and as a denom. to the noun 
kara, but is assigned only meanings like the simplex: ‘build, construct, perform’ 
etc. 

kalpaépayitva Mv ii.489.8 ‘having had (the hair and beard) trimmed’: kalpayati, 
Pali kappeti ‘trims (hair)’, caus. to kalpate ‘is in proper shape, is fitting’. 

ghosapita- Mv iii.390.19 ‘caused to be proclaimed’: Skt. ghosati and ghosayati, 
Pali only ghoseti ‘proclaims’. (In Skt. ghosayati also sometimes apparently 
caus., ‘has proclaimed’.) 

otarapita- Mv i.273.16 ‘ordered (caused to be) brought down’: otdreti (otdrehi 
Mv i.272.11, in same story, ‘bring down!’) = Pali id., Skt. avatdrayat: ‘brings 
down’, caus. to avatarati ‘comes down’. 

pradipapita- Mv iii.177.8 ‘ordered lighted, caused to be lighted’: pradipayati, 
Pali padipeti ‘lights’, caus. to pradipyate ‘is alight’. 

bhisdpayet Prat 518.10 ‘shall cause to be frightened’ (Pkt. bhisdvez): bhisayatz, 
Pkt. bhisei ‘frightens’, functioning as caus. to root bhi ‘fear’. The phrase is 
yah punar bhiksur bhiksum bhisayed bhisadpayed va ... ‘but whatever monk shall 
frighten a monk or cause him to be frightened’. 


9 §182: ‘Die doppelkausative Bedeutung ... ist VIELFACH ABGESCHWACHT [my emphasis], 
tritt aber doch mitunter deutlich hervor.’ 
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marapemi Mv ii.247.3 ‘I have (= I cause to be) killed’ (Pali mardpetz): mara- 
yati, Pali mdretz ‘kills’, caus. to mriyate ‘dies’. 

yojapayanti Mv iii.101.20 ‘they cause to be yoked’ (Pali yojapetz): to yojayatt, 
Pali yojeti ‘yokes’. Skt. yunakti also means ‘yokes’, so that it may be equivalent 
to the formally causative yojayati; but the corresponding Pali yu7ijatz never has 
this meaning (only yojeti), according to PTSD. 

Grocapita- Mv. i.307.13 ‘caused to be stated’ (Pali drocdpeti): BHS drocayati, 
Groceti, Pali droceti ‘states’ (not in Skt. but formally caus. to d-ruc). 

ropapayast Mv ii.486.6 ‘you have (= you cause to be) planted’ (Pali ropdpett): 
ropayatt, Pali ropeti ‘plants’, lit. ‘causes to grow’, caus. to root ruh ‘grow’. 

vadapiya (ger.) SP 52.4 ‘having had (caused to be) played’ (Pali vdddpetz) : 
vadayati, Pali vadeti ‘plays (musical instruments)’, lit. ‘makes talk’, caus. to 
vadati ‘talks’. 

prativethapeht (impv.) Mv ii.171.12 ‘have enclosed, surrounded (with curtains)’: 
BHS vethett, MIndic for Skt. vestayate ‘wraps, surrounds, encloses’, caus. to 
vestate ‘winds’ (intrans.), ‘assumes a covering’ (of a snake forming a new skin). 

Sodhapayet SP 107.6 ‘would cause to clean up’ (Pali sodhdpeti): Sodhayatz, 
Pali sodhett ‘cleans’, caus. to udhyati ‘is clean’. 

Sobhapayati Mmk 644.17 ‘has (causes to be) adorned’ (Pkt. sohdvet) : Sobhayatz, 
Pali sobheti ‘adorns’, caus. to Sobhate, Pali sobhati ‘has a fine appearance’. 

ghatapayitum Mv i.132.8 ‘to have (= to cause to be) killed’ (Pali ghdtdpetz): 
ghatayati, Pali ghdateti, functioning as caus. to hanti ‘kills’ and meaning some- 
times ‘causes to kill’, ‘has killed’, but also, even in Skt., ‘kills’ (originally no 
doubt denom.). ‘Kills’ is the usual meaning of Pali ghdteti and, it appears, even 
of Skt. ghdtayati. 

10. I cannot claim to have made an exhaustive study of the -dpaya- (-dpe-) 
forms of Pali or the -dve- forms of Pkt., but there is little doubt in my mind that 
such a study would show similar results. Most of the forms cited e.g. in Geiger 
§182 are similar to those I have cited from BHS. Thus thapdpeti ‘orders or 
causes to be erected, set up’ is a caus. to thapet ‘erects, sets up’, which was itself 
originally a caus. to the root sthd ‘stand, be erect’. Some of the few seeming 
exceptions prove illusory on closer examination. Thus laggdpeti ‘makes stick; 
obstructs’ is based directly on laggati ‘sticks’, which (rather than lagatz) is the 
usual Pali simplex; it is not based on laggeti, which is another causative of the 
sort mentioned in §4 (with fn. 7) above. Again, cetapeti has been misunder- 
stood by all Pali interpreters known to me. It means not ‘lasst sammeln’ or 
‘sammelt’ (Geiger l.c.) nor ‘barters’ (PTSD, etc.), but ‘causes to be bought’; 
the simplex is cetayati, found not in Pali but in BHS: cetayitud Prat 492.13 ‘having 
bought’. The subject of the latter is a layman, who ‘buys’ a robe for a monk; 
the subject of the Pali cetapeti is always a monk or nun, who ‘instigates (a layman) 
to buy (something for himself or herself)’. 

11. There are, however, a few cases of BHS and MIndic causatives in -dpaya- 
(etc.) which seem to be based on MIndic stems in -aya- (-e-) of identical mean- 
ing. Only two or three such occur in BHS. 

12. One is cheddpayati ‘causes to be cut off’, which can only be based, for- 
mally, on Skt. BHS chedayati (Pali chedeti), also ‘causes to be cut off’. Both 
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are causatives to BHS and MIndic chindati (Skt. chinatti) ‘cuts off’. There is 
no *chedati. How are we to interpret this chedépayati? I cannot be satisfied 
with the usual easy-going assumption that in it the causative meaning of the 
affix -dpaya- has ‘faded out’, since in nearly every other case that meaning is 
fully alive in similar formations. Some special explanation should be sought 
for the very rare exceptions. 

13. The only BHS occurrence of chedépayati known to me is in Mv iii.403.13 
chedapayisyati (fut.). It paraphrases, in free quotation, an immediately pre- 
ceding phrase where the verb is chindapayisyamah (so mss., Senart em. °ydmt), 
line 9, which is a normal MIndic causative to chindati ‘cuts’ (§6). I think 
chedapayati is a blend of this chindépayati with the old Skt. causative chedayati, 
which was still alive in Pali (Mahavamsa 21.18 chedayi and 35.43 achedayi, both 
aor., ‘ordered cut off’).! 

14. Similarly dahadpayati ‘causes to be burned’ Mmk 634.9 is a blend of BHS 
(MIndic) dahaépayati (Mv iii. 20.8 and 9) with Skt. dahayati, both causatives to 
dahati ‘burns’. And if bhojapehi Mv i.305.10 means ‘cause to eat’, i.e. ‘feed’, 
it is a blend of BHS (MIndic) bhufijapeti (paribhufijapetva Mv iii.148.15) with 
Skt. bhojayati, both ‘feeds’, and both caus. to MIndic bhufijati or Skt. bhunakti 

eats’. 

15. I have found no other such blend forms in BHS; all other -dpaya- forms 
seem clearly to have definitely causative meaning in relation to the meaning 
of the underlying verb in -ati or -eti (-ayati). In Pali, besides chedapeti (fn. 
10), I note gahdpeti, which (at least in most recorded occurrences, perhaps 
always) means ‘causes to get, grasp, seize’ and so is a synonym, and a blend, of 
ganhapeti (which varies with it in the mss., e.g. at Jataka ii.37.12) and gaheti 
gahayati (= Skt. grahayati), both caus. of Pali ganhati, Skt. grhnati (cf. Maha- 
vamsa 36.111 bhikkhi gahayitvd ‘having caused the priests to be arrested’, Chil- 
ders). No doubt a careful search might reveal others. But they are certainly 
not numerous. I believe that the same is true of Prakrit causatives in -dvei 
(or -dvai which may replace it). 

16. In such a matter as this BHS may safely be onesies to represent general 
Middle Indic conditions. The Asokan inscriptions, on the whole, are quite 
consistent with it. Most of their forms in -dpayati (-dpeti) are definitely causa- 
tive in meaning, as compared with the meaning of the underlying verb. Note 


10T am here following, at least in essence, a suggestion made by Manu Leumann, IF 
57.223, top; one of his illustrations is Asokan lekhdpeti, blend of likhapeti (fn. 8 above) and 
lekheti (lekhayat:, regular Skt. caus. to likhati). — The occurrence together of chindapayati 
first, and then chedépayati (resuming it), in the above Mv passage may be significant. But 
such juxtapositions need not invariably have been involved even in the creation of such 
blend forms, and certainly not in their literary use, once they were created. Pali has 
chedapeti, not usually in such contexts, and sometimes clearly as a causative to chindatt, 
e.g. Sutta Nipata comm. 3.3 (ed. Smith, vol. 1, PTS. 81; London, 1916) (bhikkha ...) rukkham 
chindantt pi chedapenti pi, ‘the monks were cutting trees and having them cut’. 

1 Actually the form is Senart’s emendation; I think it probably right. But the precise 
meaning is not wholly certain; perhaps it means rather ‘cause (the brahmans) to be fed’, 
‘have them fed’, i.e. causative to bhojeti (bhojayatt), not to bhufijati. It is part of a king’s 
instructions to his wife; in line 12 below she carries them out, and it is said that she ‘feeds’ 


(bhojett) the brahmans. 
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especially Delhi-Topra VII.20 (and similarly 22) dhammasdvandni sdvépaydmi, 
which in BHS would be dharmasgravandni Sravapayami, ‘I (will) order religious 
proclamations to be proclaimed’; érdvdépayati (Asokan sdv°) is caus. to srdvayate 
‘proclaims’ (itself originally ‘causes to be heard’, caus. to sru ‘hear’). Hultzsch 
renders inaccurately ‘I shall issue proclamations on morality’, which suggests 
that he may have thought érdvépayati a synonym of érdvayati. He quotes in a 
note Biihler’s better rendering ‘Sermons on the sacred law I will order to be 
preached’. That Biihler was right is proved mathematically, as it were, by the 
following phrase: dhammdnusathint anusdsémi, which Hultzsch himself renders 
‘(and) shall order instruction in morality (to be given)’. This is an equivalent 
paraphrase of the phrase quoted above, and the verb anusdsdmi ‘I order’ para- 
phrases the causative affix -dpaya- in sdvdpaydmi; one of the commonest uses 
of the causative, particularly in language dealing with royalty like Asoka’s 
edicts, is ‘order, command’ the performance of the action of the main 
verb. 

17. The Asokan language contains at least two blend forms of the type dealt 
with above (§13 ff.): lekhdpeti (fn. 10), and khandpeti ‘orders dug’, blend of 
khanaépeti (BHS khandpayati, Mv i.352.21; ii.437.13, 16; 439.6; iii.363.11) and 
khanayati, the regular Skt. caus. to khanati ‘digs’. Possibly hdrdpeti or hal° 
is a similar blend of hardpeti and harayati, but I suspect a different situation 
here, as I hope to explain elsewhere. 

18. Interesting are the Asokan forms likhapdpita-, khéndpdapita-, participles, 
in which the affix -dp- appears to be doubled. It is (so far as I know) always 
assumed” that they are synonyms of likhdpita-, khandpita-, ‘caused to be en- 
graved (dug)’. But it seems to me obvious that they are rather CAUSATIVES 
to those forms. Asoka was a ‘universal emperor’. His orders were not given 
directly to the people who actually did the work of ‘engraving’ and ‘digging’. 
It is very natural that in some versions of his edicts he should be represented as 
saying that he ordered that inscriptions (wells) should be causEp to be en- 
graved (dug); that is, he ordered his ministers (not to do the work, but) to see to 
it that the work was done (likhapapita-, khanadpapita-); while in other versions 
of the same edicts he is represented as saying simply, and equally naturally, that 
he ordered inscriptions (wells) to be engraved (dug): likhdpita-, khandpita-. 
The affixation of -dp- to a form already containing -dp- means exactly what it 
means in virtually all other cases (except the handful of blend forms). It is 
quite parallel to Pali thapdpeti ‘orders set up’ (§10), based on thapeti ‘sets up’, 
which itself was a ‘causative’ in -p-. 

19. So far as I have been able to discover, then, all Middle Indic forms in 
-dpaya- (or its phonetic resultants) seem to have been definitely causative in 
relation to the primary verbs on which they are formally based, except the very 
few blend forms referred to above. There is just one remaining case which might 
be described as a possible exception. 


12 Most recently by Manu Leumann, IF 57.223, who is so mystified by the forms that he 
comments: ‘Man hat durchaus den Eindruck, dass zur Zeit dieser Inschriften (um 250 v. 
Chr.) der Typus der II. Kausative [i.e. the MIndic causatives in -dpaya-] noch nicht stabi- 
lisiert war.’ 
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20. Skt. dipayatt, caus. to root dd, is preserved in Prakrit (AMg) as ddvez!* 
‘causes to give’ (Sheth diland, din karudénd). By the side of it JM has an iso- 
lated dévaveum: Jacobi 78.3 davaveum payanayam sibiram. This gerund implies 
a present ddvdvei, which could be artificially Sanskritized as *dapapayati. Meyer 
renders ‘having ... bidden the host begin their march’, literally ‘made them give 
setting out,—march’. But the rest of the sentence says that the subject, a 
prince, did not go with his army, but remained behind in the city where he was 
staying. It is certainly not unreasonable, therefore, to assume that he did not 
personally deliver the orders to the army. What the gerund means is ‘having 
given orders that the host should be made to begin their march’, as in the Asokan 
forms cited §18.—No other form of ddvdvet is reported. 

21. But commoner are forms implying a present davdvet, artificial ‘Sanskrit’ 
*dapdpayati. On the shortening of the radical a cf. Pali samd-dapeti, and for the 
like with other d-roots, Pischel §551, Geiger §180. Jacobi has the gerund davd- 
vetina 66.21 and the participle davaviya- 56.26; 64.6; 66.19; 78.19. Several other 
forms are cited in the Pkt. dictionaries (fn. 13); Sheth even records a noun of 
action davdvana-, interpreted by Skt. dapana-, Hindi dildnd, ‘a causing to give’. 
According to both the dictionaries (with Jacobi and Meyer), the meaning is 
always ‘cause to give’, the same as davei, Skt. daépayati; and this seems to me 
true of the passages in Jacobi. They do not seem to be causatives to ddvez; 
their apparent meaning is unlike that of davdvewm above. 

22. It is perhaps significant that davdvet implies an underlying *davez (or 
*davai), not ddvet. No such form is recorded, unless we count davimi (once), 
perhaps a misprint for davimi.“ Pali, as we saw, has the theoretical Skt. *dapa- 
yati in the compound samddapeti. My present information makes it seem doubt- 
ful whether this *dapayati (*daver) existed in AMg and JM. Instead these 
dialects had davdvet (*dapdpayati), which apparently had somehow come to be 
used in the same sense as the old Skt. causative dipayati. That old form was 
also preserved, as ddévez; and from it a true MIndic causative ddvdveit was formed, 
§20. This ddvdver ‘orders to have made (caused) to give’ was not a synonym of 
davdvei ‘causes to give’. How davdvei got this meaning, which it seems to have 
in JM and according to the dictionaries in AMg, is not clear tome. Probably 
some obscure analogy played a part in it. It is possible that a study of all its 
known occurrences would throw light on the subject. But the occurrences in 
Jacobi’s text do not encourage such a hope. 

13 Ratnachandra, Ardha-Magadhi Dictionary, 3.147 (1930) ; Sheth, Paia-sadda-mahannavo 
566 (Prakrit-Hindi Dictionary). In the following I am obliged to confess that I have had 
to rely largely on these two secondary sources. The only text I have used is Jacobi’s Aus- 
gewahlte Erzihlungen in Maharishtri (Leipzig, 1886). I shall refer by ‘Meyer’ to John 
Jacob Meyer’s translation of this work, Hindu Tales, London, 1909. Except this, the dic- 
tionaries cite for these forms partly manuscripts, partly printed works not known to exist 
in this country, and only in a case or two books reported to be in American libraries other 
than Yale. I have limited my textual study to Jacobi; the very little more which I could 
have done by interlibrary loan would still have left the work far from complete. 

14 Ratnachandra 3.147, cited from the Pindanijjutti (Pindaniryukti) 495; according to 
Emeneau’s Union List of Printed Indic Texts and Translations in American Libraries 
(New Haven, 1935), it seems that this work is not available in this country. The form is 
cited between ddvei and ddvae, hence I suspect may possibly be a misprint for ddvimt 
(= ddvemi). 
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Throughout its history the Greek language has been characterized by a remark- 
ably steady trend toward reduction of the number of permitted final consonants, 
though at all periods the number has been greater in close juncture than in open. 
The purpose of this paper is to trace and illustrate this trend, by considering 
the development of the language in this respect first from Indo-European to 
Ancient Greek and then from Ancient Greek to Modern. Since an approach 
of this kind entails a comparison of juncture systems, I have found it necessary 
to include a descriptive statement of the operation of the juncture systems of 
Ancient Greek (specifically, colloquial Attic Greek of the fifth century B.c.) 
and Modern (standard colloquial) so far as final consonants are concerned. 

The IE parent speech was a language with a large number of consonants, and 
though some undoubtedly occurred much less frequently than others, theo- 
retically any one of them could stand, under certain circumstances, as a word- 
final. To cite only a few of the less obvious examples: -p in ap ‘away’ (Lat. ab, 
cf. Ernout-Meillet, Dict. étym. de la langue lat. s.v.), -g or -q in ésrq or ésrg 
‘blood’ (Skt. dsrk, stem ds7j-), q* in sntyowdq* neut. nom. sing. ‘truth-speaking’ 
(Skt. satyavak), -dh in ghridh ‘barley’ (Gr. xpi). Furthermore, IE tolerated a 
considerable piling up of consonants at the end of words: e.g. ghésr ‘hand’ 
(Gr. xelp, Hitt. kesar), nékts ‘night’ (Lat. nox), é skantst ‘it appeared’ (Skt. 
dcchén) aor. 3rd sing. from the root skand-. As to the behavior of IE final 
consonants in sandhi (a matter in which we must draw heavily, but should not 
draw too heavily, on Sanskrit for evidence), one may summarize the conclusions 
of Brugmann (Grundr. 1?.882-4): 1. voiceless stops and spirants became voiced 
before voiced consonants, but it is by no means certain that they did so before 
vowels as well; 2. voiced stops became voiceless before voiceless stops and spi- 
rants, and possibly in pause also; 3. aspirates probably lost their aspiration in 
pause. (Cf. R. Gauthiot, La fin de mot en indo-européen 79 f., and H. Hirt, 
Indogerm. Gram. 1.314 f.) 

The long process of loss of final consonants may be said to have begun in IE 
itself, with the disappearance in preconsonantal sandhi, and perhaps also in pause 
(cf. Brugmann, Grundr. 1?.882 f.), of the semivowels as the second element of 
final long diphthongs: e.g. 67 as in wetOw (voc. wevOot) ‘persuasion’ (cf. Skt. sdkha 
‘friend’), du as in éxrw ‘eight’ (cf. Skt. asta%), 6m as in Hom. 64 (= 64a) ‘house’. 
The following examples will serve to illustrate the changes which final consonants 
or consonant groups underwent in Greek: 


-qor-q >— éap ‘blood’ (cf. Skt. dsrk, stem dszj-) 
k >— vives (voc.) ‘woman’ (gen. yuvatkés) 
-k >— — bré5pa ‘looking from under’ (cf. dépxopat) 
-gh > — omdnyv ‘spleen’ (cf. ordayxva ‘inward parts’) 
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-kt > — 


& >— 
-t > sia 


d>— 


-dh > — 
m>~» 
-ms > -vs 
Ts >-s 
-ls > -s 


-ly >-s 
-st > -s 


-kis > -£ 
-sT >-p 
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yada ‘milk’ (gen. yddaxros), ava (voc.) ‘lord’ (gen. 
évaxros) 

9 ‘said he’ (cf. &v-wya ‘I order’) 

pede ‘honey’ (gen. pédcTos), épepe ‘he was carrying’ (cf. 
Skt. dbharat) 

mat (voc.) ‘boy’ (gen. raids), xfip ‘heart’ (cf. xapéia), 
&\Xo (neut.) ‘other’ (cf. Lat. aliud) 

xpt ‘barley’ (cf. xpt@7) 

xuov ‘winter’ (cf. Lat. hiems), x@av ‘earth’ (cf. Lat. humus) 

*éys (> Att. els) ‘one’ (cf. Lat. semel) 

paprus ‘witness’ (gen. udprupos) 

xaps ‘favor’ (gen. xdpitos), mais ‘boy’ (gen. zaidds), 
xépus ‘helmet’ (gen. xédpv6os) 

mpos ‘toward’ (cf. Skt. prdty adhatiam ‘you were putting 
on’ and mpds ériferov) 

is (Dor.) ‘he was’ 

vlé ‘night’ (gen. vuxrés) 

xeip ‘hand’ (cf. Hitt. kesar) 


In addition to these changes, Attic Greek suffered still another, that of -vs 
to -s with compensatory lengthening, e.g. uédas ‘black’ (gen. yédavos). 
When one is considering a set of phonetic changes as wide-sweeping as those 


indicated above, he should not fail to take into account the element of fre- 
quency; for it is well recognized that if a phoneme rarely occurs in a given posi- 
tion, it is likely to disappear from that position. Probably the most important 
single cause of the rarity in Greek of certain consonants or consonant clusters 
was the tendency, notable in Sanskrit too, of root nouns and adjectives (with 
final consonants in nom. and voc.) to be displaced by forms of vowel-stem nouns 
and adjectives. Thus, final -/ disappeared in Greek with the displacement of 
the sole IE neuter /-stem noun, sdwel ‘sun’ (cf. Lat. sdl), by a derivative of the 
-os declension, #)cos. 

The next paragraphs comprise a description of the functioning of final con- 
sonants in the juncture system of Attic Greek, taking into account the data 
on colloquial usage presented in Meisterhans’s indispensable Grammatik der 
attischen Inschriften (3rd ed. Berlin, 1900). 

In open juncture (i.e. before pause) only three consonants occur as final: -y, 
-p, -s. Final consonant combinations all end in -s. Clusters of two con- 
sonants are -)s (only ds ‘salt’), -y, -§. Clusters of three consonants (the high- 
est number) all end in -¢: -yé (= yks) and -pé (only cdpé ‘flesh’ and ddpé or [dpe 
‘gazelle’). Consonants that never occur in final position in ‘real’ words are to 
be found in interjections and comic words: e.g. &ém (Ar. Frogs 180) coxswain’s 
cry to oarsmen, ¢\a7766par (Ar. Frogs 1296) ‘sound and fury signifying nothing’, 
ido du (Aesch. Supp. 828, passage probably corrupt) interjections expressing 
aversion, according to the scholiast. 

Finals in close juncture (i.e. before a word following without pause) are either 
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prevocalic or preconsonantal. In prevocalic position we find not only -», -p, -s, 
but also -« and -x. These last two, however, occur only in ovx and ox, sandhi- 
variants of od (in open juncture of) ‘not’, occurring before plain and aspirated 
vowels respectively. (Historically odx is the elided form of odxi, while ody is 
either the aspirated variant of od« or the elided form of the separate word odxt.) 
In general, one must refrain from considering the results of elision, for through 
the eliding of a final vowel any consonant could come to stand before the vowel 
beginning the next word. (The only exception to this rule is that if initial h- 
was pronounced, instead of being dropped as was usual after a consonant, pre- 
ceding voiced stops became voiceless aspirates, if we may judge from the treat- 
ment of -5’: 60’ ‘Epyujs for 36’ ‘Epyijs, 008’ of for ot5’ of, ob8’ byrés for od5’ byrés.) 

In preconsonantal position there was a great deal more sandhi-alternation 
in the spoken language than one would ever gather from reading literary texts. 
The rules, or rather the general practices, that obtained in the matter of assimila- 


tion are as follows: 


-v becomes -z before labials: rp wodw, tim Bovdgy, Thu PAR, THU PHdor, 
Ge i}, vom wey 
-y (written -y) before palatals: ray xnpixa, roy ypaupmartéd, iepdy 
xenuatov, tay Evupaxiav. (The sound y is not a separate 
phoneme, but only an allophone of v.) 
-\ before A-: €A AéoBw, 7d AOyor 
-p before p-: ép ‘Pddw, top ‘Pddioy 
-s before o- (except « + consonant): és Zauw, és otrov ewiela 
is lost before o + consonant: é orp, € DkapBunday 
-s becomes -z (written -s) before voiced consonants (except d-): rs Bou js, 
rovs vouous. (This inference, while not a necessary one— 
see Sturtevant, Pronunciation of Greek and Latin? 75— 
is yet fairly probable in view of ’A@nvate ‘to Athens’ from 
* Adavays + de, and of the assimilation of -s to -\ before 
A-. The sound z is not a separate phoneme, but only an 
allophone of c.) 
before A-: Tovr AiBous 
is lost before « + consonant: 74 oroas, Ta orovbas, Tov oTparnyous 
-~ becomes before voiceless consonants (except the cluster cx-): é« 70d, 
éx Ladapivos, &x wodav, ex xoivixes (cf. éxxaldexa ‘sixteen’). 
(The words é ‘out of, from’ and é ‘six’ are the only words 
exemplifying this change and those following.) 
before voiced consonants: éy BovAjjs, éy AeAdav, ey yerTovwy, 
éy Aaxedaipovos, éy Maxedovias, ty vnowy, ¢y Saxtidwy. (Curi- 
ously, not éy but é is found before p-, but there are only a 
couple of instances attested [Meisterhans, op.cit. 105], and 
it would seem best to interpret them as cases of transfer 
from the prevocalic use.) 
(found along with -x) before the aspirates: éx vAfs, éx 
Gerrandias, €x Xadxidos 
before the cluster ox-: € Zxupov 
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From the material presented above, it appears that in Attic Greek the number 
of permitted final consonants ranged from three (together with a restricted set 
of consonant clusters) in open juncture, to ten (phonemically eight, with no 
consonant clusters) in preconsonantal close juncture; further, it appears that 
preconsonantal close juncture was found chiefly between preposition and follow- 
ing word, conjunction and following word, article and following word, and adjec- 
tive and following noun. It is interesting and worth noting that two of the final 
consonants permitted only in close juncture, -m (-u) and -z (-s), may well have 
been carried down unchanged in this position from IE times (for - this conclu- 
sion was drawn by Bartholomae, W. f. kl. Ph. 1897, Sp. 653 f.). 

Now when we pass to Modern Greek we find that the range of permitted finals 
has been restricted still more severely, especially in open juncture. Final -p 
has disappeared; final -y has virtually disappeared, at least in the standard 
spoken language; and final consonant clusters no longer exist. Only -s is 
untouched. 

The passing of -p is not a phonetic change; it is due to the eventual supplanting 
of every ancient form ending in -p. The start of this development is quite 
evident in Classical Greek itself. One has only to recall the fairly numerous 
Homeric neuters in -p which had been displaced by other forms in everyday 
speech and which lingered on only in poetry: e.g. wetpap (= tedevtH) ‘end’, 
juap (= juepa) ‘day’, réxuwp or réxuap (= Texunprov) ‘sign’, céhdwp (= Sdpor) 
‘gift’, dvap (= dvecpos) ‘dream’, jTop and xijp (= xapdia) ‘heart’, efdap (= otros) 
‘food’. This process went on to the bitter end in Modern Greek: thus zip = 
gwd fotyd' ‘fire’, tiwp = vepdo nerd ‘water’, cxap = Kdmrpos képros ‘dung’, jrap = 
ovr stkéti ‘liver’, éap = avoks dnikst ‘spring’, dédkeap = 5d\wya dhdloma ‘bait’, 
ovbap = povotapa musidra ‘udder’, dpeap = orépva stérna ‘cistern’, cTéap = 
mwaxos pdkhos ‘fat’. Masculine and feminine nouns in -p, where they have not 
been similarly displaced (e.g. Ovyatnp by xopn kért ‘daughter’), have become 
vowel-stem nouns by a morphological change, e.g. unrépa mitéra ‘mother’ (with 
accus. now functioning as nom. too), aévtpas dndras ‘man’ (with masc. nom. -s 
added to accus.), or have come down as original diminutives (e.g. xépe chéri 
‘hand’ for xeip). Finally, there are isolated cases like ay xai an-ge for xaimep 
‘although’. 

The loss of -v is in the main a matter of phonetic change, though morphological 
changes come into the picture too (cf. ayévas aghénas ‘contest’ for ancient 
aywv). The limits of the region over which -»y was lost have not been ascer- 
tained, to my knowledge; there is no linguistic atlas for Greece. But certain 
it is that the Ionian Islands and the adjacent Peloponnese (or part of it), whose 
speech formed the basis of the modern standard spoken language, were within 
this region, and in the standard spoken language any word ending in -v in open 
juncture is either a form transferred from prevocalic close juncture (e.g. rpiv 


1 The phonemic transcription used here for Modern Greek words is the one followed in a 
forthcoming book, Spoken Greek, written by the author in collaboration with Henry R. 
Kahane and Renée Kahane of the University of Illinois (based on the same authors’ Educa- 
tion Manual, EM 535 and 536, prepared for the U. S. Armed Forces Institute and published 
by the Linguistic Society of America and the Intensive Language Program of the ACLS). 
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prin ‘formerly’), or else a word taken over (whether partially or fully naturalized) 
from the learned language of Greece (e.g. oxe5ov schedhén ‘almost’). 

There are three categories of forms which in open juncture now have final -ve 
(in some cases -va) for earlier -vy: 1. certain pronoun forms in the masc. or fem. 
accus. sing. (e.g. abréve afténe ‘him’, abrnve aftine ‘her’);? 2. certain verb-forms— 
all 3rd plurals (e.g. det-youve féevghune ‘they leave’) and the singular forms of the 
imperfect medio-passive (e.g. xo.umpovva kimdémuna ‘I was sleeping’, xo.pwcovva 
kimésuna ‘you were sleeping’, xo.upwrave kimotane ‘he was sleeping’); 3. the few 
remaining genitive plurals (e.g. xpovave khronéne ‘of years’, éxewave ekindne ‘of 
those people’). It is by no means without significance that in certain cases* 
loss of final -y would have resulted in non-distinctive forms in group 1 (e.g. airé 
afté is neuter ‘it’, and airy aftt is nom. ‘she’), and occasionally in group 2 (e.g. 
foica zusa ‘I used to live’ beside fovcave ztisane ‘they used to live’); but this 
would not usually be true for group 2 and very seldom for group 3. It is not 
necessary to look for an explanation in phonetics for the accretion cf the final 
-e or -a: in group 2 it is due to analogy (e.g. debyoure févghune ‘they leave’ parallels 
debvyouue févghume ‘we leave’ and g¢eiyere févyete ‘you leave’, and xo.uwmpovva 
kimémuna ‘I was sleeping’ parallels éueva émena ‘I was staying’); in groups 1 
and 3 and partly in group 2 it is due to ‘false’ analysis of the stream of utterance 
(e.g. abrove yupevape afténe-yirévame ‘this man we were looking for’ for airdv 
éyupevape aftdn-eyirévame, éexewave ’xei ekindne-kt ‘of those people there’ for 
éxewav éxet ekindn-ekt, Eepouve ’pais ksérune-mds ‘they know wus’ for £épouy éuas 
ksérun-emds). 

The disappearance of final consonant clusters is not a phonetic process, but 
can be accounted for by morphological change or by simple loss of the words 
containing such clusters. Instances of the former are ¢déBa fléva ‘vein’ for 
grey, dirAaxas filakas ‘watchman’ for @iAagé; instances of the latter are adAa7u 
aldtt ‘salt’ for &As, ura dopa mya-ford ‘once’ for arak, ricw piso ‘back’ for ay, rod 
xaxov tu-kdku ‘in vain’ for way. The numeral for ‘six’, which always stands 
in close juncture now, not in open, since it can no longer follow its noun, has 
changed from é to é (or én) ékst. Its final vowel cannot well be attributed to 
the influence of any other number, but is due, it seems to me, to ‘false’ division, 
either of the phrase é€ ijyuépes (as gn pépes éksi-méres) ‘six days’, or of the phrase é€ 
jucov (as én ’uov ekst-misi) ‘six and a half’ by the proportional analogy zev7é 
’prov pendé-misi ‘five and a half’ : révre pénde ‘five’ = & #ycov ‘six and a half’ : x. 

It remains to examine the functioning of final consonants in the juncture 
system of standard spoken Modern Greek.* 

In open juncture only -s occurs freely. Final -n is limited to occurrence in 
prin mpiv ‘formerly’, schedhén oxeddv ‘almost’, lipén orrdv ‘so; well, then’, 
propdndon mporaytwy ‘chiefly’, telospdndon redoordytww ‘at last’, parén rapwv 


? For the rather complicated distribution of the forms in -ve, which occurs not only in 
pronouns but even occasionally in descriptive adjectives, see L. Roussel, Grammaire de- 
scriptive du roméique littéraire 41-3, and Spoken Greek 456-8 (cf. fn. 1). 

5 Note that feminine pronominal forms, which are not liable to be confused with those 
of any other gender, often show loss of -» (cf. 7} ti beside rve tine for ‘her’). 

4 The norm uscd is that of the speech described in Spoken Greek. 
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‘present’, and perhaps a few other words. Final consonant clusters are not 
found. Consonants otherwise unknown in final position are to be heard in 
interjections and onomatopoetic expressions: 6kh &x (pain), st or (to call to 
someone to stop), ttk-tdk trix rax ‘knock knock’, etc. And the native speaker is 
quite capable of using as a final any of the Greek phonemes in more or less 
naturalized foreign words: e.g. irdm rpdu ‘streetcar’, spér ordp ‘sport’, futbdl 
govrurdd ‘football’, tdnk rayx ‘tank (military)’, gardz yxapat ‘garage’, ford 
Pépvr ‘Ford’, bridz umpire ‘bridge (game)’. 

In prevocalic close juncture only -s and -n occur, the latter appearing not only 
in words which otherwise have the ‘extra’ -e or -a aforementioned (e.g. ton-dfise 
tov apnoe ‘he let him alone’ as compared with ds-tone as rove ‘leave him alone!’) 
but also in words which would never appear in open juncture (e.g. the article, 
as in ton-dthropo rév &Apwmo accus. ‘the fellow’). Here we must in general ignore 
elision, for as in Ancient Greek any consonant may, by the elision of a final 
vowel, come to stand before the vowel beginning the next word. 

In preconsonantal close juncture a much greater number of final consonants 
is permitted, partly because in contrast to Ancient (Attic, though not Aeolic) 
Greek the modern language tolerates the elision of final vowels in this position 
under certain circumstances. Examples are: ap-tin-eksochi ax’ ri tox ‘from 
the country’, cf. apo aro ‘from’; képs-ta xoy’ ra or kéf-ta xop’ ra ‘cut them”’, ef. 
képse koe ‘cut’. The rules are as follows: 


-s (-s) stands not only before voiceless consonants but also 
before z- (¢-): dhyd-lttres-zdkhari 5vé irpes 
¢axape ‘two pounds of sugar’, dkusa pos-ztine- 
6li-mazt a&xovoa mwas fotve dro pati ‘I hear 
that they all live together’ 

becomes -z (-s) before voiced consonants (except z-): o-ydz-mu 
6 ytds pou ‘my son’, tuz-dhrémus rods Spdpyous 
accus. ‘the roads’ 

is lost before s- (a-): 0-y6-sas 6 yids cas ‘your son’ 

becomes -m (-v) before labials: tim-bdli ri rod accus. ‘the city’, 
tom-bzard rév Wapa accus. ‘the fisherman’ 

-n (-v) before palatals: ton-gépo rdv xoxo accus. ‘the 

effort’, ton-gzéno rov gévo accus. ‘the foreigner’. 
(The sound y is not a separate phoneme, but 
only an allophone of n.) 

is lost before continuants (spirants, liquids, nasals, and 
y): ti-thést +7) 6€or accus. ‘the position’, to-rdftz 
7d padrn accus. ‘the tailor’, t-mitéra 77 
untépa accus. ‘the mother’, to-yé ro yd accus. 
‘the son’ 

-p (-7’) stands before é- (7-) of forms of the definite article: 
ap-ton-ddfo ax’ rov rago ‘from the tomb’ 

-f (-\’) stands before ¢- (r-) of forms of the unstressed 3rd per- 


6 By elision of final -o of the preposition apo 4xé ‘from; of’. 
6 By elision of final -e of 2nd sing. (familiar) aor. act. imperatives. 
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son pronoun or the definite article: vdl-to 
s-to-rdfi Bad’ ro o76 padgu ‘put it on the shelf’ 

-r (-p’) stands before t- (7-) of the same forms: pdr-to wap’ to 
‘get it’ 


Pond 


-ks (-~’) or -kh (-x’) stands before t- (7-) of the same forms: rtks-to pié’ ro or 
rtkh-to pix’ ro ‘throw it’ 

-ps (-~’) or -f (-¢’) stands before ¢- (7-) of the same forms: ksédheps-ta- 
lefté Eobep’ ra depra or ksddhef-ta-lefid Edde9’ 
7a debra ‘spend the money’ 





A COROLLARY TO THE GERMANIC VERSCHARFUNG 
WiLutiAM M. AustIN 


INTENSIVE LANGUAGE PROGRAM 


[An IH laryngeal with a following semivowel became IE hy and hw, which in 
turn, under certain accentual conditions here described, became Gmc. k; e.g. NE 
quick : Lat. vivus, Skt. jivas.] 


A little-noticed phenomenon in Germanic is the occasional appearance of k 
where other IE languages indicate an original y or w. The only treatment of 
this that I know of is by Hirt,! who cites the following six instances: 

1. OE naca, OS naco, OHG nacko ‘boat, ship’ : Lat. ndvis ‘ship’, and (it might 
be noted further) Gk. vais, Skt. naus (ace. ndvam), ON nor ‘ship’ < IE root 
(Hirt’s reconstruction) *ndw-. 

2. OE cwic, cwicu, OHG quec, ON kutkr ‘alive’, NE quick : Goth. qius, Lat. 
vivus, Skt. jivas ‘alive’, Gk. Bios ‘life’ < IE (Hirt) *gwiw-. (Goth. qius is 
from a different grade *kwiu-.) 

3. OF tacor, OHG zeichur ‘brother-in-law’ : Lat. lémir, Gk. danp, Skt. devdr- 
‘brother-in-law’ < JE (Hirt) *daiwer.? 

4. OE haccian, OF r. tohakia, OHG hackon ‘strike, cut, hack’ : OHG houwan 
‘strike’ and (it might be noted further) OE héawan, OS hauwan, ON heggva 
‘hew’, Goth, hawt ‘hay’ : Lat. cidd (< *cdudd) ‘I strike’, Lith. kduti ‘to strike’ 
< IE (Hirt) *kéw-. 

5. OE spic, ON spik, OHG, NHG speck ‘fat, grease, blubber’ : Gk. atu», 
Skt. pivd, Lat. optimus ‘fat’? < IE (Hirt) *(s)piw-. 

6. NHG specken, OHG speichaltra ‘spit’ : OHG spiwan, OE spiuwian, ON 
spyja ‘spew, spit’ : Lat. spuere ‘to spit’, spitum ‘spit’, Lith. spjdutz ‘to spit’, 
Skt. sphivati ‘spits’ < IE (Hirt) *spéw-, *spyéw-. 

To this list Hirt adds, somewhat dolefully, ‘Die Erscheinung steht sicher, 
ist aber noch nicht erklart.’ 

One thing, however, seems indisputably clear. All the Germanic words 
showing an aberrant k, with the exception of the obscure édcor : lévir, have one 
thing in common; they contain an IE long vowel? plus y or w, or, in the light of 
Hittite and the laryngeal hypothesis, an IH vowel plus a laryngeal plus a semi- 
vowel. 

Are there any more examples of this phenomenon, and can any observations 
be made, sufficiently coherent to constitute a sound-law? The following might 
be added to Hirt’s list: 

7. NE latch (obs.) ‘to moisten’ : NE leach ‘to wet’, OE leccan, ON leka ‘to 


1 Handbuch des Urgermanischen 1.114 (Heidelberg, 1931). 

2 This group will be omitted from the present discussion, since it offers several phonolog- 
ical obscurities. For one thing, it seems to be a compound of *day- plus *wir (Cf. Walde, 
Lateinisches etymologisches Wérterbuch [1938-] under lévir.) 

3 An inherited long vowel, rather than Dehnstufe, is indicated by the consistency with 
which long vowels appear in the various IE languages. A lengthened vowel would appear 
only occasionally. 
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leak, trickle’ : Lat. lavit ‘washed’, Gk. Adw, Aobw ‘wash’, Hitt. labhu- ‘pour’, 
lahhus ‘basin’ (: NE leach ‘basin’) < TH *larw- (IE *lahw-). 

8. NE stack, stake, OE staca, ON stakkr ‘pole’ : Gk. oroa, Aeol. o7wia ‘colon- 
nade’, Gk. tornot, toraor, Skt. tisthate ‘stands’, Lat. stds ‘you stand’, Hitt. titta- 
‘cause to stand’, OE standan etc. < IH *sta:z-, *stazweya? (IE *stahw-). 

9. NE make, OE maccian, ON maka, OHG mahhén ‘to join, fit together’, 
also NE match, OE gemzxcca ‘mate, comrade’ : Skt. mdti ‘measures’, meyas ‘to 
be measured’, Hitt. mehur ‘time’ < IH *mey-, in Germanic plus the verbal suffix 
-eyo-, -Yyo-. 

10. NE frank, OF, NF franc, MLat. francus ‘free, Frankish’, OHG franco® : 
ON frakka, frakkr ‘free, bold’ : OE fréo, Goth. freis ‘free’, ON Frigg, friggjar-dagr 
‘Friday’ : Gk. rpdos, Skt. priya ‘beloved’ < IH *priay- (IE *prihy-). 

All of the words above, including Hirt’s, show unmistakable evidence of an 
inherited long vowel in the IE root plus y or w (which are suffixed to *sta’- 
and *mey-). This certainly entitles us to posit an IH sequence CEAS (where 
C = aconsonant, EH = a vowel, A = any laryngeal, S = a semivowel) as the 
basic type of root for the above. Hittite evidence for three instances (lahhu- 
‘pour’ : Lat. ldvit, NE latch, leak; titta- ‘cause to stand’ : Lat. stds, Gk. torao., NE 
stack; and mehur ‘time’ : Skt. md-, meyas, NE make, match) points to the third 
laryngeal (x) in the first group of words, to the second (’) in the second, and to 
the fourth (vy) in the third. The IE vowel in Lat. ndvis, Gk. vais : OE naca 
points to an ‘a-coloring’ laryngeal, either the second (*) or third (x); Lat. cidé 
(< *cGudd) : OE haccian, NE hack likewise points to either ? or xz. The other 
etymologies all point to an IH laryngeal, but there is no evidence as to which 
of the four. It is my own belief that any one of the four laryngeals coalesced 
with a following semivowel to yield IE hy and hw; but if Sturtevant is right® 
in holding that this law is true only of the first three, then the make-match ety- 
mology shows analogical influences, or is erroneous. 

A similar and more widely publicized phenomenon is of course the Germanic 
Verscharfung, where, as Smith showed’ and Sturtevant more clearly explained,* 
IE hy (< IH ’y, *y, xy, and possibly yy) > Proto-Gme. jj > Goth. ddj, ON 
ggj; and IE hw (< IH ’w, *w, zw, and possibly yw) > Proto-Gmc. ww > Goth. 


4 The Webster connection with OCS mazati ‘to anoint’ is based on the assumption that 
the Gmc. root meant originally ‘to knead, churn’ (and that since people churn butter, some 
people anoint themselves with butter). This is pathetically faute de mieux. The original 
sense would scem rather to have been ‘to join, fit together’. 

5 That the Franks were named after a weapon (cf. OE franca ‘javelin’), as Skeat ten- 
tatively suggests (Concise Etymological Dictionary), is unlikely. Any naming of the sort 
would probably be the other way around. 

6 Cf. The Indo-Hittite Laryngeals 74 ff. There is some other evidence, though of course 
it may be analogical, that IH yy or yw gave IE hy, hw; Gk. eiAbw ‘wrap, cover’ : Lat. volvd 
‘roll, roll up’ : Hitt. Rulali ‘band, winding sheet’, Bulalya- ‘wrap, wind’ < IH *ywel-. 
But, contrary to Sturtevant (Indo-Hittite Laryngeals §47f), Greek has aspiration (indicat- 
ing IK hw-) in edt ‘roll, wrap up’ and @cé ‘spiral’. Sturtevant (ibid. §75j) has noticed 
another example, in Germanic, where ON veggr wall’ : Skt. vdyakas ‘weaver’, Hitt. weh- 
wah- ‘turn’ < IH *wey-, *wey-. 

7H. L. Smith Jr., LANG. 17.93-8 (1941). 

8 Indo-Hittite Laryngeals §75f ff. 
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ON ggw. Thus Goth. daddjan ‘suckle’ : OHG tajo : Skt. dhdyas ‘nourishing’, 
tk. OA7 ‘nipple’, Lat. félare ‘suck’; ON dogg, OE déaw ‘dew’ : Skt. dhavati 
‘runs’, Gk. detw, Oeboouar. Forms with a long vowel but without Verschairfung 
come from the IH root type CEAtS, e.g. IH *de’oy- > IK *déy- > OHG tajo, 
Skt. dhdyas. Forms with a short vowel and with Verscharfung come from the 
IH root type CoAS, e.g. TH *dv’y- > IE *dahy- > Goth. daddjan. IE hy and 
hw,° then, resulted in voiced spirants in Germanic; how did they produce Gmc. 
k, as I assumed above? The difference is best explained by stress.! 

If, at the time of the sound-change known as Verner’s Law, the stress followed 
an IE voiceless spirant, it was voiced: just as IE s > Gme. z, so IK hy > Gme. 
ddj/ggj, and IK hw > Gme. ggw. Wherever, at this time, the stress preceded 
the IE voiceless spirants hy and hw, their reflex fell together with Gme. k. Thus 
*kahw-’ > ON hoggva ‘cut, hew’, but *kshw- > OF haccian ‘cut, hew’. 

9I write hy and hw, with Sturtevant; but whether they are to be regarded as phonemic 
clusters (with h a phoneme of limited distribution) or as single phonemes (voiceless preas- 
pirated continuants) is still a moot question. Economy would favor the former view. 

10 There is some disagreement as to how stress affected the Verschiirfung (cf. Prokosch, 
A Comparative Germanic Grammar §33c, for views and bibliography), but a majority think 
it followed—thus Mikkola, Hirt, Trautmann, Smith. In view of Verner’s Law, this is only 
reasonable. 





SERBO-CROATIAN PHONEMKS! 


CARLETON T. HopGr 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


1. PHONETICS? 


1.1. Phonemes: 
Consonants: A.ptkeééss C.fh 
B.bdg d32% v rll’’mnn’‘j 
Vowels:ieaour 
Pitch-stress: ‘ ‘ 
Junctures: close (no symbol), open (x ) 
The division of consonant phonemes into groups A, B and C is on the basis of 
distribution (see 2.2). 

1.2. Vowels. /i/ [i] in voiceless-Ci ¥ biti ['biti] ‘to be’; [1] in iC ¥ mis ['m18] 
‘mouse’; [iv] in iCCV misliz ['mivslii] ‘he thinks’; [i] elsewhere, s?zn ['si,in] ‘son’. 
/e/ |ev] éétka ['éevtka] ‘brush’. /a/ [a] hradna [,xra'ana] ‘food’. /o/ [o] kokoog 
['k‘ok‘oo8] ‘chicken’. /u/ [u] in voiceless-Cu % Zivdtu [Zi'vot‘u] ‘life (Dat.)’ 
[u] elsewhere, glut&imac [,glu'umac] ‘actor’, glumica ['glumica] ‘actress’. 

1.3. Consonants. The following chart gives the tongue positions: 


Post- 
LABIAL DentTaAL ALVEOLAR ALVEOLAR PALATAL VELAR 


Stop p b t d k g 
Spirant 3 j 
Affricate f v h 
Nasal m n’ 
Lateral I’ 
Trill r 
Voiceless stops are slightly aspirated before vowels and slightly palatalized 
before [i], e.g. pitt ['p‘iti] ‘to drink’. 

1.3. Pitch-stress. ‘ indicates falling pitch with stress and ' rising pitch with 
stress. Actual rise and fall is only phonetically discernible on long vowels and 
aje (when equivalent to ee): rdad ‘work’, radditi ‘to work’. Both stress and pitch 
increase or decrease over the long vowel. Contrast on short vowels is found 
only in such pairs as prebijéne ‘broken (f. pl.)’ and bijéle ‘white (f. pl. indet.)’. 

1 This description is based on the speech of two informants, Daniel Stanich and Steve 
Boljanich. Where the two differ, emphasis is laid on the speech of the former. Beth are 
Serbs from Croatia. I wish to express my gratitude to the American Council of Learned 
Societies for their sponsorship and support of this work. The present article is a by-pro- 
duct of work on Spoken Serbo-Croatian (USAFI, EM 578 and 574), a beginner’s manual. 

2 Compare particularly O. Broch, Slavische Phonetik; Heidelberg, 1911. 

3 Compare G. L. Trager, Lana. 16.29-32 (1940). Ihave tried many times to get contrasts 
of ‘ and ‘ on short vowels, but with little success. There is apparently a contrast between 
séla ‘of a village’ and séla ‘‘ villages’ in Mr. Boljanich’s speech, but the difference could not 
be traced in other morphemes. Mr. Stanich’s speech, to the best of my hearing, has only 
the contrast ijé : ijé. 
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Here the contrast is between unstressed 77 followed by stressed é, and increasing 
stress accompanied by rising pitch on 7é. (The sequence ie is frequently pho- 
netically zjee or even jee in the speech of the main informant, though this is 
evidently due to the influence of a local dialect.) The fact that all such con- 
trasts as prebijéne : bijéle may be explained morphologically (bi- plus participial 
ending -jen, but bijel a unit morpheme varying with beel) is irrelevant in the 
phonemic analysis. 

The precise phonetic values of ‘ and ' are further conditioned by the sentence 
contour. The pitch varies greatly, as may be seen from the following example 
from a story: Své*ste*niik 74 nékotlitko* sel’ adbka®a su? se? vd%zi?la? u? éad®meu® 
preko' rij@kele ‘A priest and several peasants were crossing a river in a small 
boat’.** Vowel length also varies according to the sentence contour.‘ 

1.4,Juncture. In rapid (normal) speech, open juncture is frequently replaced 
by close juncture. This results in the replacement of resultant consonant 
clusters according to internal sandhi rules. For example: iz zld > tzld ‘from 
evil’, iz Skoolee > iskoolee ‘out of the school’, iz kuéee > iskuéee ‘out of the house’, 
kémaad drveta > kémaadrveta ‘a piece of wood’, nég sto > nék&to ‘than that’, 
sdd ¢intig > sdtciniig ‘now you do’, od sel’ adkaa > otsel’adkaa ‘from the 
peasants’. Other clusters are also replaced: Sezdéset péet > Sezdésepéet ‘sixty- 
five’. A full statement of such sandhi rules remains to be made. 


2. PHONEMES 


2. The above list of phonemes (1.1) is the usual one. However, the analysis of 
c, ¢, d, 3, l’ and n’ as unit phonemes needs justification, since there does not seem 
to be any phonemic contrast with the corresponding clusters ts, tj, dj, dz, lj, 
and nj. The present analysis rests on two factors: phonetic unity and phonemic 
pattern. A word such as ‘vacation’ may be pronounced as disustvo with loose 
contact between the ¢ and s, or as dcusivo. The c in dca ‘father (Acc.)’ is never 
t plus s but always a phonetic unit. The situation is the same with 3 : dz, e.g. 
ozepadritz ‘to pick pockets’ but pddZetz ‘to reap’ with loose contact, but appar- 
ently also poset? with a unit sound-type. There is no contrast of l’ : lj orn’ : nj 
except across juncture, e.g. don je ‘he is’ with open juncture as opposed to kén’e 
‘horses (Acc.)’ with close juncture. Since don je > don’e in rapid speech, the 
contrast disappears there. 

The sound types é and d are phonetically different from the clusters tj and dj 
but offer no contrasts in meaning. In many words only one may be used: 
dadk ‘student’, never djdak; hdée ‘he wants’, never hdtje. Many morphemes may 
have either: gdé or gdié ‘where’, éérati or tjérati ‘to drive’. Since gdé and tératt 
may also be used, the contrasts are é : tj :tandd:dj:d. Ina given morpheme 
only two contrasts are ordinarily found: e.g. létjeti léteti ‘to fly’, djévoojka dévoojka 
‘girl’, (The mixture of je and e dialect forms is a feature of the speech described, 
both being used indiscriminately, with a possible preference for e forms.) These 

* Six levels of pitch are indicated here, from 6 (highest) to 1 (lowest). 


‘Compare Broch 327-31. 
5 See, for example, Trager, Lana. 19.272 (1943). 
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differences are due, then, to the j rather than to the consonant preceding. We 
therefore set up a morphophonemic J (usually corresponding to the historical ») 
which may combine with the preceding consonant (videti ‘to see’), may appear 
as j (vidjett), may be replaced by zero (videtz), or in certain morphemes may be 
replaced, together with the following e, by 2 (viditz). Consistent ‘actualization’ 
characterizes certain dialects, as is well known. Morphemes with normal 7 do 
not have this variation; thus vid- plus -jen (participial ending) is regularly 
viden. The variations é : tj :t and d : dj : d do not justify the identification of 
the phonemes ¢ and d with the sequences ¢j and dj any more than they would 
justify the identification of é and d with ¢ and d. 

The phoneme ¢é, which is the voiceless counterpart of 3, is always a phonetic 
unit, nor is the cluster tf ever pronounced ¢. There is a clear difference between 
the ¢ in pdceeti ‘to begin’ and the ¢§ in pot&ti ‘to sew underneath’. ¢ is post- 
alveolar; ¢§ is a dental followed by an alveolar. 

The phonetic patterning (see the chart in 1.3) definitely favors the analysis of 
é, d, and 3 as unit phonemes, the contrasts between voiced and voiceless, between 
alveolar and post-alveolar, and between spirant and affricate being complete. 
On the other hand, the reinterpretation of c, l’,and n’ would not affect the pattern 
in the least. 

The other factor to be considered is the phonemic distribution pattern. With 
the phonemes considered to be those of 1.1, we find maximum clusters of three 
consonants initially, four medially, and two (or three) finally (see below, 3.2). 


In this pattern c, ¢, d, 3, l’, and n’ all function as single consonants. All but 3 
occur finally (see 3.2), while no other clusters ending in j occur in that position, 
and very few with -s. From the point of view of minimal contrasts, there is no 
reason to place these sound-types among the phonemes, but they behave as 
units not only phonetically but in their distribution as well. 


3. PHONEMIC DISTRIBUTION 


3.1 Vowels. Vowels occur initially, medially, and finally. Geminate clus- 
ters occur in all these positions (don ‘he’, siin ‘son’, vdo ‘ox’). All vowels gemi- 
nate (ciil’ ‘goal’, réed ‘order’, rdad ‘work’, sud ‘court’, bdo] ‘battle’, crn ‘black’). 
Non-geminate clusters are limited, the most frequent being vowel plus 0 (vidio je 
‘he saw’, ced ‘whole’, kdo ‘like’, wopste ‘generally’). Other clusters are rare, 
usually occurring in recent loans. Examples noted are: aviadcija ‘air force’, 
neutradlnost ‘neutrality’, idedlno ‘ideally’, petrdulje ‘kerosene’, dkeaan ‘ocean’, 
poézija ‘poetry’, situadcija ‘situation’, tuicija ‘tuition’, nduka ‘science’, dialekt 
‘dialect’, derodrum ‘airdrome’. Clusters of other vowels with the vowel r were 
not noted but probably occur, as they have been noted by others.® 

3.2. Consonants. Consonants occur in the following clusters initially, medi- 
ally, and finally: 

C- -C- -C 

CC- -CC- -CC 

CCC- -CCC- -CCC 
-CCCC- 


* See, for example, Josef Ivanié, Serbokroatische Sprachlehre 22, 23 (Wien, 1926). 
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Consonants of group A (see 1.1) do not cluster with those of group B except in 
-CCC- and -CCCC-. Even in these clusters, consonants of groups A and B 
are rarely contiguous. 

Following are lists of the clusters noted, with examples.’ Initial and medial 
two-consonant clusters are charted to show the distribution and its limitations. 


In1rTIAL CLusters CC- 


ptké@€€6@e4 6 @ ae €te be } 
pt pé ps ps pr pl 
tk tv tr tl 
ké kv kr kil 
cv ocr 
év él 
sp st sk SV sr sl 
Sp St Sk Sé 8é Sv SI sm 
br bl bj 
dr dl dm dn dj 


er gl gl’ gm gn gn’ 


zr zi zm 2n rl 
Z1 Zl’ tm in in’ 

fr 

vr vl vj 
ht hv hr hl hl’ hm 

mr ml ml’ mn mj 
Note that é, d, r, l, I’, n, n’, and j do not occur initially in CC- clusters, and that 
c, §, z, and Z do not occur finally. Leskien’s list agrees perfectly in this respect 
with ours. 

Examples: /pC/ ptica ‘bird’, pééla ‘bee’, psd ‘dog (Acc.)’, psénica ‘wheat’, 
pratt ‘to wash’, planina ‘mountain’, pl’inuti ‘to spit’, pnevmonija ‘pneumonia’, 
pjévati ‘to sing’. 

/tC/ tkdati ‘to weave’, tvdoj ‘your’, trii ‘three’, tlaciti ‘to oppress’, tmina ‘dark- 
ness’, tjédan ‘week’. 

/kC/ kétt ‘daughter’, kudar ‘waste’, krdsti ‘to steal’, klésaar ‘stonecutter’, 
kl'due ‘key’, kmét ‘village head’, knéez ‘ruler’, kn’iga ‘book’. 

/cC/ cvijéée ‘flower’, crijévo ‘intestine’, cmodkati ‘to kiss boorishly’, cjelina ‘unit’. 

/&C/ évor ‘knot’, clan ‘member’, émiil’ak ‘pimple’. 

/sC/ spéro ‘slowly’, sidar ‘old’, skiup ‘expensive’, sfiinga ‘shinx’, sfeéra ‘sphere’, 
své ‘all’, shddan ‘convenient’, sredina ‘middle’, sldti ‘to send’, sl’édbentik ‘fol- 
lower’, smadtrati ‘to consider’, snijeg ‘snow’, sn’égul'ica ‘mermaid’, sjésti ‘to 
sit down’. 

7See A. Leskien, Grammatik der Serbokroatischen Sprache 41-74 (Heidelberg, 1914). 
The present study is in some respects a supplement to Leskien’s work, though it tries to go 
into more detail on medial and final clusters. As it is based on limited material, it cannot 
lay claim to completeness; but on the other hand it takes into consideration a good many 
recent loans, which often enlarge the pattern. 


p 
t 
k 
c 
é 
s 
§ 
b 
d 
g 
5 
z 
Zz 
f 
v 
h 
m 
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/8C/&poret ‘kitchen stove’, Sid ‘what’, Skdola ‘school’, Sévéuriti ‘to huddle 
against something’, Sceépati ‘to pounce upon’, svél’a ‘seamstress’, Slama ‘cherry’, 
Smodljo ‘idiot’, sl'iva ‘plum’. 

/bC/bditi ‘to watch’, brat ‘brother’, blitzo ‘near’, bl’uvati ‘to vomit’, bjézate 
‘to run’. 

/dC/ dvda ‘two’, driug ‘companion’, didn ‘palm of hand’, Dmitar (proper 
name), dno ‘bottom’, djéveer ‘brother-in-law’. 

/gC/ gdé, gdé ‘where’, gvorzde ‘steel’, grdad ‘city’, gldas ‘voice’, gl’iva ‘mush- 
room’, gmdajna ‘common pasture’, gnijézdo ‘nest’, gn’eécitt ‘to crush’. 

/3b/ 3bun ‘shrub’ (one informant; the other gives Zbun). 

/2C/ zboor ‘gathering’, zdeénac ‘well’, zguriti se ‘to stoop’, zvdtz ‘to call’, zrét 
‘to ripen’, zldato ‘gold’, zmija ‘snake’, zndti ‘to know’, ajdlo ‘crevice’. 

/tC/ zbin ‘shrub’ (see Zbiin), zdératt ‘to eat (fressen)’, Zgadjncz ‘corn meal 
mush’, Zvadkati ‘to chew’, Zlica ‘spoon’, zl/éba ‘ravine’, Zmadrak ‘crackling’, 
énitratz ‘to lace (boots)’ (one informant only), Zn’éti ‘to reap’. 

/fr/ frdncuuskii ‘French’. 

/vC/ vrijéme ‘time’, vldast ‘power’, vjéran ‘true’. 

/hC/ htt je ‘he wanted’, hvadla ‘thanks’, hradna ‘food’, hladdan ‘cold’, hl’éb 
‘bread’, hmél’ ‘hops’. 

/mC/ mrdz ‘frost’, mldad ‘young’, ml’éti ‘to grind’, mndgo ‘many’, mjésto 
‘place’. 

Initial clusters of three consonants noted are: 

-r spr str skr svr smr -j] svj smj htj gdj 2zdj 
Str skr -n’ zgn’ 
zdr zgr 
Zdr 
-V stv skv 
zdv 
-1 spl skl_ svl 
gl 

Examples: /sCC/ spreémiti ‘to prepare’, stradna ‘side’, skreénuti ‘to turn’, 
svradtiti se ‘to return’, smrdad ‘filth’, stvdar ‘thing’, skudsiti se ‘to get wet’, Split 
(place name), sklzizati ‘to skate’, suladciti ‘to take off (clothes) (I)’, sujédok ‘wit- 
ness’, smjéritz ‘to make up one’s mind’. 

/8CC/ Strik ‘rope’, skrin’a ‘box’. 

/2CC/ zdrdv ‘healthy’, zgrdda ‘building’, zdvdjitt ‘to get together’, zgn’eéciti 
‘to crush’, zdjéla ‘large bowl’. 

/%CC/ ddrijébac ‘stallion’, Zgldb ‘joint’. 

/htj/ hijéti ‘to want’. 

/gdj/ gdjé ‘where’. 

The only consonant not found initially in these clusters is d. All occur finally. 
The three consonant groups A, B, and C are as clearly distinct here as in the 
initial clusters. Many more clusters with group C consonants as first member 
are found in medial position. Examples: 

/pC/ lopta ‘ball’, Zdrijépca ‘stallion (Acc.)’, hdpsu ‘jail (Dat.)’, dpéiti ‘associate 
with’, s*péaad ‘little Serbians’, op&tSati ‘to clip’, ndpraviti ‘to make do’, tdplo 
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‘hot (n.)’, popl/advati ‘to spit all over’, pridpnuti ‘to whisper a bit’, zapjévati ‘to 
begin to sing’. 

/tC/ natpis ‘sign’, tétka ‘aunt’, potcinit: ‘to control’, otséliti ‘to move away’, 
pot&ti ‘to sew underneath’, otvdriti ‘to open’, vdtra ‘fire’, svijetlit ‘light (det.)’, 
predusrétl’iv ‘obliging’, pladino ‘cloth’, prdin’a ‘suite’, létjeti ‘to fly’. 

/kC/ nokta ‘fingernail (Gen.)’, lékcija ‘lesson’, drikéijee ‘otherwise’, préksinooé 
‘the night before last’, ldkSee ‘easier’, crrkva ‘church’, wkrasti ‘to steal’, poklopitt 
‘to cover a hole’, utakmica ‘match, game’, zakl’idati ‘to lock’, rékneem ‘I say’, 
érkn'a ‘wedge over letter’. 

/cC/ dcta ‘vinegar (Gen.)’, déckaan ‘late’, ddcniti ‘to be late’, neocjén'iv ‘price- 
less’. 

/éC/ praékalica ‘sling’, srééno ‘luckily’, Bozién’'1i ‘pertaining to Christmas’. 

/éC/ macka ‘cat’, jééma ‘barley’, lijetnitk ‘physician’, bdéva ‘barrel, ddliiéje 
‘decoration’. 

/sC/ gospddin ‘Mr.’, jésti ‘to eat’, iskopati ‘to dig out’, disciplina ‘discipline’, 
onesvijéstitt se ‘to lose consciousness’, shod ‘outcome’, nésreéa ‘accident’, misliti 
‘to think’, pdsl’e ‘after’, niismo ‘we’re not’, opadsnost ‘danger’, pdsjeta ‘visit’. 

/8C/ nista ‘nothing’, trdskovi ‘expenses’, téleSce ‘small calf’, onésveeSéen ‘un- 
conscious’, i8cistitt ‘to clean out’, ddsli su ‘they’ve come’, miél’eén’e ‘thinking’, 
tjéSn'i7 ‘narrower’, madne ‘ties’. 

/bC/ obdadriti ‘to reward’, tob3i7a ‘artilleryman’, dbzir ‘consideration’, dbZalitt 
‘to grieve’, obveséliti ‘to make happy’, izdbrati ‘to choose’, dblaak ‘cloud’, izgubl’en 
‘lost’, pdsebno ‘separate (n.)’, obidsniti ‘to explain’. | 

/dC/ odbadciti ‘to throw away’, odguiliti ‘to rip off (skin, bark)’, nddzorniik 
‘supervisor’, pddZeti ‘to reap’, prédvidjeti ‘to foresee’, odradsti ‘to grow up’, 
prijédlog ‘motion, proposition’, odl’epl’/itvati ‘to tear off’, odmadhati ‘to wave’, 
jednoom, ‘at one time’, srédn’ii ‘middle (adj.)’, preédjeo ‘section’. 

/gC/ igda ‘any time’, igde ‘anywhere’, igrati ‘to play’, igla ‘needle’, ugl’a 
‘coal (Gen.)’, dugme ‘button’, ddgnati ‘to drive (to)’, dgn’iiSte ‘hearth’. 

/3b/ nadrugba ‘order’. 

/2zC/ razbiti ‘to smash’, wzde ‘reins’, izgubiti ‘to lose’, izdel’att ‘to whittle’, 
izvinite ‘excuse me’, izhoddati ‘to walk to excess’, izracinati ‘to figure out’, 
ozlijéditt ‘to get hurt’, razl/wititt ‘to enrage’, cizma ‘boot’, déznati ‘to find out’, 
uzn’egovati ‘to raise to a certain point’, uzjastz ‘to mount (a horse)’. 

/tC/ zdduzbina ‘memorial’, nazdérati ‘to eat one’s fill like an animal’, grdzde 
‘grapes’, iz3epadriti ‘to pick pockets’, bolézl’iv ‘sickly’, nuznitk ‘toilet’, pdzn’a 
‘watchfulness’, Bdzj11 ‘God’s’, guuzva ‘hurdle-work’. 

/iC/ jéftin ‘cheap’, stenografkin'a ‘secretary’, Afrika ‘Africa’. 

/vC/ doslovce ‘word by word’, névéaniik ‘billfold’, odvse ‘oats’, bitvsi ‘having 
been’, ddaavde ‘from here’, odvde ‘here’, povradtiti se ‘to return’, ddavla ‘devil 
(Gen.)’, zabadvl’ati ‘to stay for a while’, gldvnit ‘main’, édujek ‘man’. 

/hC/ drhtati ‘to tremble’, drhéeem ‘I tremble’, zahvadliti ‘to thank’, dohradnitt 
‘to support’, préhlada ‘a cold’, pléhmuztk ‘band’, pléhnat ‘tin (adj.)’. 

/rC/ karta ‘card’, hiljadaarka ‘1000 dinar bill’, jdarca ‘billy-goat (Gen.)’, 
sirée ‘vinegar’, Turcin ‘a Turk’, édrav ‘sheet’, bdorba ‘battle’, liturgija ‘Orthodox 
service’, SeSir3zja ‘hatmaker’, univerzitéet ‘university’, epdrhija ‘Orthodox dio- 
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cese’, ¢urlikati ‘to whistle’, uvjérl/ivo ‘convincingly’, nérmalan ‘normal’, siguurno 
‘surely’, bdrjaak ‘flag’, bombarditrati ‘to bomb’. 

/\C/ tzvdlte ‘excuse me’, molba ‘petition’, Bélgija ‘Belgium’, bdlvan ‘piece of 
timber’, kulminadcija ‘culmination’, civilnit ‘civil’, Balkadni ‘Balkans’. 

/V'C/ bitl’'ka ‘herb’, vdl’da ‘apparently’, dévol’no ‘enough’. 

/mC/ krimpiir ‘potatoes’, wpaamtiti ‘to remember’, mémka ‘young man 
(Gen.)’, mémci ‘young men’, méméaad ‘young people’, kémsija ‘neighbor’, 
bdomba ‘bomb’, prémda ‘although’, kdmgija ‘whip’, bréemza ‘brake’, kardmfitl 
‘carnation’, trdmvaaj ‘streetcar’, umrijeti ‘to die’, giml’avina ‘thunder’, umndzZite 
‘to multiply’, simn’a ‘doubt’, nadmjera ‘plan’. 

/nC/ garantitrati ‘to guarantee’, bdnka ‘bank’, uncut ‘conniving’, grdncica ‘a 
little branch’, énda ‘then’, mdngup ‘an all-around fellow’, odnde ‘there’, bénztin 
‘gas’, inziniir ‘engineer’, informadcija ‘information’, invadzija invasion’. 

/n’'C/ jdan'ci ‘lambs’, sviin'ée ‘pig’. 

/jC/ slisaajte ‘listen!’, brdojka ‘cipher’, mdajci ‘mother (Dat.)’, mdajéin 
‘mother’s’, hdjdemo ‘let’s go’, sdjZija ‘jeweller’, pdradajsa ‘tomato (Gen.)’, Ravi- 
jojla (personal name), pijmo ‘let’s drink’, slidaajno ‘accidently’. The number 
of medial clusters beginning with j would be greatly increased if we were to use 
examples with superlative ndaj followed: by an adjective. We exclude them be- 
cause of doubt whether ndaj is a prefix or a proclitic. 

The following lists (of three- and four-consonant clusters) are less exhaustive 
than the previous ones. The clusters of three consonants are arranged according 
to the middle consonant, in the order of the phonemes in the previous charts. 
This puts all Csk, Cst, and other frequent clusters together and so gives a clearer 
picture of the distribution than a list according to the first consonant of the 
cluster. 

/CpC/ dtprijeti se ‘to defend oneself’, otpladtiti ‘to pay off’, isprackati ‘to 
sling’, tspl’uvati ‘to spit’, otpjesadcite ‘to go off on foot’. 

/CtC/ eléktriénii ‘electric’, jdstreeb ‘hawk’, kristra ‘box’, infiliritrati ‘to infil- 
trate’, elegdntno ‘elegantly’, optjérati ‘to chase about’, zadhtjev ‘requirement’. 

/CkC/ opkrutziti ‘to circle’, potkraddati ‘to steal from the household’, iskreno 
‘frankly’, bréskva ‘peach’, iskl’/uiciti ‘to exclude’, otkl'uéati ‘to lock out’. 

/CsC/ eksportadcija ‘exporting’, grépsti ‘to scratch’, otspadvati ‘to take a nap’, 
otstupits ‘to retreat’, plijévstz ‘to weed out’, instituticija ‘institution’, dvadnajstiz 
‘twelfth’, s*pskiz ‘Serbian’, bitskit ‘mountain (adj.)’, grddskit ‘city (adj.)’, 
nadravski ‘naturally’, morskii ‘sea (adj.)’, Skdlskiz ‘school’ (adj.), Pdl’ska ‘Po- 
land’, Simskii ‘forest (adj.)’, pdostanskii ‘postal’, ldn’skit ‘of last year’, vodjska 
‘army’, vodjsci ‘army (Dat.)’, otsuitrati ‘to play (music)’, pdtsjetite ‘to remind’. 

/C8C/ épstina ‘district’, Nu Jorskii ‘pertaining to New York’. 

/CbC/ samodbrana ‘self-defense’, izblijéditi ‘to fade’, izbjegadvati ‘to avoid’. 

/CdC/ pézdraviti ‘to greet’, razdjel’tivaanje ‘classification’, izdvdjitt ‘to divide’. 

/CgC/ nadgleédati ‘to look over’, izgleed ‘view’, izgrépsti ‘to scratch out’, 
édgnati ‘to drive away’, izgnati ‘to drive out’. 

/C2C/ ddzvati ‘to recall’, obznanits ‘to notify’. 

/CmC/ nadmnoziti ‘to increase more than’, ddmjeriti to measure off’, izmjena 
‘exchange’, izml’etz ‘to finish grinding’. 
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/CnC/djngiir ‘stallion’. 

/CvC/ osvjetl’eén’e ‘light’, médvjed ‘bear’. 

Clusters of four consonants are rarer, and most of them end in -stv-. For 
example: kn’igovddsivo ‘bookkeeping’, lukaavsivo ‘cunning’, vrilaarstvo ‘garden- 
ing’, pol’odijélstvo ‘agriculture’, prijateél'stvo ‘friendship’, kuimstvo ‘godfather- 
hood’, tdjanstven ‘esoteric’. Some others are also found: spdrtskii ‘sport (adj.)’, 
eksprés ‘special delivery’. ‘The accent on the last word is also noteworthy, as 
native polysyllabic Serbo-Croatian words are never accented on the last syllable. 
The influx of loans has not only enriched the consonant-cluster pattern but has 
changed the description of the accent pattern as well. 

All consonants except 3 were noted in final position. A number of clusters 
occur finally, but most of these are in recent loans. Clusters noted besides the 
traditional -st, -8t, -zd, and -zd (mdost ‘bridge’, most ‘must’, grdzd ‘cluster of 
grapes’, vdzd a title) are: 

/nt/ stident ‘student’ /js/ pdradajs ‘tomato’ 

/nd/ fond ‘fund’ /jst/ jeddnajst ‘eleven’ 

/kt/ dialekt ‘dialect’ /ps/ haps ‘jail’ 

/re/ milikerc ‘candle’ /\m/ film ‘film’ 
Such clusters as -ps may change the phonemic status of /c/, as the latter seems 
to be losing any contrast with /ts/. 





THE AKKADIAN MASCULINE PLURAL IN -dni/t AND ITS 
SEMITIC BACKGROUND 


ALBRECHT GOETZE 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


I 

During the century that scholars have devoted to the study of Akkadian their 
views on the question, seemingly so simple, as to what the proper plural form of 
the masculine noun is, have strangely changed. 

The first grammar to appear, Jules Oppert’s Eléments de la grammaire as- 
syrienne (1860)'—naturally based on limited material, mainly Assyrian royal 
inscriptions—distinguished (§45) between two kinds of plurals which were ar- 
ranged as follows: 

‘état simple’: -é, 7 

‘état emphatique’: -dni@ (nom.), -dnd (acc.), -dni (gen.) 
His distinction between two states is based exclusively on form and has no syn- 
tactical significance.? He adds (§47) that the great majority of the masculines 
form their plurals in -é, -7. 

It is the merit of A. H. Sayce to have first introduced the historical point of 
view. In his Assyrian Grammar (1872) he states: ‘The Plural is formed in sev- 
eral ways. The oldest is that which terminates in -anu, -Ani, -in, which is found 
in a comparatively small number of substantives ...’ (115). And later on: ‘The 
most common masculine plural, however, was formed by -e or -i...’ (117). And 
still later: ‘Many masculine substantives took both the earlier and the later 
plural ending: thus we have Sarrinu and Sarri, khaltsinu and khaltsi’ (118). 

Friedrich Delitzsch’s Assyrische Grammatik (lst edition 1889) did not ad- 
vance matters materially. It limits itself to an enumeration of the various for- 
mations (§67) that can be observed in the texts, but does not make any attempt 
at explaining the multiplicity. The second edition (1906) takes cognizance 
only in the most cursory way of the new evidence afforded by the Code of Ham- 
murapi which had been discovered in the meantime. It should have been clear 
at that time that this precious document had to serve as the basis of all gram- 
matical research from then on. 

It was fully utilized for grammatical purposes in the Babylonisch-Assyrische 
Grammatik by A. Ungnad (lst edition 1906). With respect to the plural of 


1 First printed in Journal Asiatique 5th series 15.97-130, 338-98 (1860). The second 
edition, ‘considérablement augmentée’, appeared as a book under the title Duppe lisan 
Assur in 1868. The statements which interest us here appear unchanged in the second edi- 
tion also. 

2T have transliterated the Hebrew letters of the book into Roman. 

3 Among Semitists the term ‘status’ or ‘state’ is commonly used for different forms of the 
noun that occur under definite syntactical conditions. 

4In present-day transliteration this would appear as falsdni and halsi (‘fortifications’). 
Virtually identical statements are included in the same author’s Elementary grammar .. . 
of the Assyrian language, Ist edition 1875, 2nd edition 1877, 3rd edition 1904. 

5 Cf. the same author’s article Zur Syntax der Gesetze Hammurabis in ZA 18.1 ff. (1904). 
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the masculine the author’s views are conveniently summarized in a paradigm 
on p. 63 which uses the noun Sarru(m) ‘king’. It was taken over into the second 
edition (1926) virtually without change (there p. 78): 

OLD MIDDLE NEW LATE 
nominative Sarr-t Sarr-Gni Sarr-dni Sarr-dni 
obliquus Sarr-i Sarr-dni Sarr-é Sarr-é 

As to the younger periods Ungnad teaches (§21d) that, although two forms are 
theoretically possible, in practice usually one is given preference. He adds: 
‘doch vgl. i/é Gétter neben haufigerem iléni’. 

Ungnad, then, in a sense reverses the historical order in which Sayce had 
arranged the forms. To him the form in -i/7 is the oldest, the form in -dni/7 an 
innovation of the middle period, and that in -é limited to the younger phases of 
the language.® 

The common practice among Assyriologists has been to consider forms like 
aldni ‘gods’ and sarrdni ‘kings’ so to speak as the ‘normal’ plurals and to substi- 
tute them for the ideograms dingir.meSandlugal.me$ in all texts 
irrespective of their age. 

Recently the problem has assumed a new aspect. Forms in -dni have been 
discovered in old texts. Thureau-Dangin published an Old Babylonian tablet 
from Mari (RA 33 172) in which the form lu gal.me &", i.e. Sarrani ‘kings’, 
occurs (line 30), and the mathematical tablet VAT 7531 (MKT 289 ff. = TMB 
98 f.) contains the plural § e § -a-nz, i.e. ahdni ‘brothers’.’ 

With the discovery of these passages the problem arose: since the two plurals 
Sarri and Sarrdéni occur already in Old Babylonian, what is their relationship? 


II 


The problem gains in actuality by the circumstance that the Old Babylonian 
omen texts to be published in YBT X contain much pertinent material and allow 
us to distinguish much more clearly than has hitherto been possible between 
such forms as ili and ildni, Sarrié and Sarrdni etc. 

The most significant passage is that listed below under 3 (a), because it con- 
tains the two forms ali and dléni in immediate succession. Its meaning is 
quite clear: there will be an attack upon the king’s cities (al), but it will succeed 
only at some cities (dldni). 

This interpretation is supported by the other passage 1 (c) below, which makes 
sense only if Sarrdnd is translated by ‘several kings’. 

It appears, then, that the difference between dali and dlani, Sarri and Sarrant 
is that of a general plural ‘cities, the cities’, ‘kings, the kings’ and an individual 
plural ‘some cities, several cities, certain individual cities’ and ‘some kings, sev- 
eral kings, certain individual kings’. 

The further passage 3 (h) below seems to indicate that dldni may also mean 
‘the cities individually’. One finds there side by side the dlénu with their fore- 
field, and the diérdni with their territory and the neighboring districts thereof. 
The enumeration, it seems, purports to emphasize the completeness of the cap- 


6 Substantially the same is taught by B. Meissner in his Assyrische Grammatik 41 (1907). 
7 Thureau-Dangin called attention to the phenomenon in footnotes to the two passages. 
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ture. The individual plurals dldéni% and dirdni, in this situation, can only 

point to the successive stages in that capture, to the circumstance that the 

cities and forts had to be taken one by one, individually. 

Just as the general plural may denote ‘cities’ and ‘the cities’, in the same 
way the individual plural unites the two connotations ‘individual cities, some 
cities’ and ‘the individual cities, the cities individually’. The first form en- 
visages a multitude of cities as a unit, the second as the sum made up from 
individual cities. 

Most of the remaining passages fall into line. In cases like miidni and 
tirdnti, below under 4, the suffix fulfills no longer any grammatical function; 
it has become a matter of lexicography. Its origin will become explicable by 
an examination of the role which the suffix plays in the other Semitic languages. 

A complete list of the masculine plurals in -dn% that occur in Old Babylonian 
texts must now be presented here. 

1 (a) Sgar-ru-um ka-ab-tu-ti-§u i-da-ak-ma bi-sa-Su-nu % ma-ku-ur-Su-nu a-na 
bi-ta-at 1-la-ni 1-za-az ‘the king will kill his noblemen and distribute 
their immovable and their movable property among the temples’ YBT 
X 14 8. 

(b) ma-ri Sa bi-ta-at 1-la-ni 7-i[a-ab-ba-l]u[-ni]m ‘they will carry off the people 

connected with the temples’ YBT X 17 4.8 
(c) Sar-ra-nu i-na pu-ih-ri-im in-na-am-ma-ru ‘several kings will appear in 
the assembly’ YBT X 33 II 29 f. 


(d) a-na ma-a-at** Su-bar-tim e-li-ma Sarrant™*" Su-nu-ti a-na i-di-ni 
te-er-Su-nu-tt ‘go to the country Subartum and turn to our side some 
of those kings’ Mari text RA 33 172 30 f. 

(e) proper name Si-na-be-la-nu ‘two (are) the lords’ CT VI 16 31b. 


2 (a) 6 kur gémum 1% st-im-ma-nu-% $a i-ba-a3-Su-% ri-Sa-am li-ki-il ‘the six 
kur of flour and what there is of spices® may serve to sustain (them)’ 
TCL XVIII 110 32 f. 


8 Contrasting examples with the plural ild are frequent. The following four may be 
quoted here in full: 

t-lu i-pa-hu-ru-ma mi-il-ka-am la da[-am]-qd-am i-ma|[-li-]ku ‘the gods will meet in as- 

sembly and will reach an unfavorable decision’ YBT X 13 15. 
t-lu 8a-ab-sti-tum a-na ma-ti[m .. .%-]tu-ru-nim-ma ... ‘the angry gods will return to 
the ... country...’ YBT X 13 7, cf. 17 and 17 9. 

um-ma-na-am 1-lu-8a i-ze-bu-8i ‘as to the army, its gods will abandon it’ YBT X 11 II 

21f. 

ma-tam 1-lu-a 1-ze-bu-3i ‘as to the country, its gods will abandon it’ YBT X 23 obv. 2. 

* Of contrasting examples with the plural Sarr I mention the following: 

Sarru* na-ak-ru-tum sa-li-ma-am i-8a-ak-ka-nu-ma ma-az-zu-nu a-bu-ur-ri us-3a-bu 

‘the hostile kings will make peace and their countries will live in quietude’ YBT X 
36 I 32 f. 

Sar-ru ha-am-me-e 1-te-eb-bu-ti-nim ‘the kings of rebels will rise’ YBT X 31 II 14 f. 

10 This reading is suggested by VS XVI 102 23 ff. where we have in succession samidum 
‘fine flour’, ki3ibirrum ‘coriander’ and sajliim ‘cardamon’; the Babylonians used to add 
spices to their flour before baking bread. If the reading is correct, *simmum would have 
to be taken as a loan word from Sum. §i m, and would have to be regarded as the source 
of Hebrew sam and Aram. sammd ‘spice’. 
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na-ak-rum a-na li-ib-bi a-li-i-ka 1-te-bt-a-am-ma a-la-ni-i-ka 1-gt-im-ma 
1-ta-ba-al ‘the enemy will rise against your cities, some of your cities 
he will take away and carry off? YBT X 11 I 25 ff. 

a-na Sarrim a-la-nu-Su na-ak-ru-tum 1-tu-ru-ni-e-§u ‘as to the king, certain 
cities hostile to him will return to him’ YBT X 48 27 = 47 90; ef. 45 
26, 60. 

a-na sarrim a-la-nu §a *’-nakrim 1b-ba-la-ka-tu-ni-§u ‘as to the king, cer- 
tain cities of the enemy will rebel against him’ YBT X 48 28 = 47 
91; cf. 45 32. 

a-la-ni-ka *”’-nakrum 1-ma-a8-sa-ah ‘the enemy will seize some of your 
cities’ YBT X 47 59. 

a-la-ni al x alt y vu al‘ 2 it-ta-du-v ‘they have overthrown (?) certain 
cities, the city x, the city y and the city z? UCP IX/4 29 7.4 

a-la-ni-Su-nu a-na ti-li-im % ka-ar-mi-im %-te-er ‘their cities he reduced 
one by one to ruins and tilled fields’ Mari text Syria 18 110. 

78-tu Sa-ma-nim* a-na [l-mu-lu-uk* 78-tu Il-mu-lu-uk*‘ a-di M7i-t8-la-an** 
a-la-nu ka-lu-Su-nu 8a Bin-ia-mi-na-a sa ha-la-as Ter-qa** mi-hi-ir 
di-pa-ri-im 718-u-% ‘from §. to I., from I. to M., all the individual cities 
one by one that are situated in the fortified district of T. responded 
with lifted torches’ Mari text RA 35 179 10 ff. 

Sar-ru-um sar-ra-am i-na **kakki* i-da-ak-ma a-la-ni-Su na-we-%u du-ra- 
ni-Su er-se-ez-2zu U ti-th-hi-Su qd-az-zu-t 1-ka-a8-Sa-ad ‘one king will 
kill the other by force of weapon and his hand will seize his individual 
cities (and) his forefield, his individual forts (and) his territory, and 
his neighboring districts’ YBT X 56 II 37 ff." 

a-la-nu-ka in-na-aq-qd-ru ti-la-ni in-na-ad-du-% ‘your cities one by one 
will be leveled and be reduced to rubble one by one’ YBT X 25 46. 

a-la-ni ga na-ak-ri-i-ka tu-.[......] Sa-al-la-tam tu-&-ts-se-a-am ‘the cities 
of your enemy you [will capture] one by one and carry the booty home’ 
YBT X 33 III 38 f. 

re-st-k[a] libbum a-la-ni 1-te-bi-a-kum-ma ‘someone to help you will 
rise in some cities and ? YBT X 26 II 21f." 

(1) ékalla’*-ni qa-tum i-ka-Sa-ad ‘several palaces (his) hand will seize’ YBT 
X 26 I 7. 

(m) sar-rum du-ra-ni-Su i-na-qd-ar ‘the king will level his (its) forts one by 
one’ YBT X 50 4. 

(n) tna du-ra-ni-ka [um-ma-a}n a-a-bi-ka t-na ka-ki ul [ta-sd-ki-ip]-su ‘in the 


11 Tn line 20 of the same text one reads: i-na a-la-ni li-it-ta-ri-ku-ma; its meaning escapes 
me. 

12 Cf. ibid. II 44 ff.: 8ar-ra-am 8a it-ti-i-ka na-ak-ru-% i-na “*kakki* ta-da-ak-ma a-al-3u 
na-we-Su er-se-ez-zu gd-at-ka i-ka-a8-$a-ad ‘you will kill the king who is inimical to you and 
your hand will seize his city (together with) its forefield (and) its territory’. I am inclined 
to take the second and third -§u as ‘its’ here. One may even ask whether the passage quoted 
above in the text might not better be emended to read na-we-3u-nu and er-se-ez-zu-nu. 

13 The plural ali is rare. Besides the passage quoted under (a) above, a clear example is 
provided by YBT X 47 47 na-ka-ar a-li se-he-ru-tim ‘(this indicates) alienation of the small 
towns’. 
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individual forts you will not stamp out the troops of your enemy by 
force of weapons’ YBT X 42 II 17f.; cf. (mutilated) ibid. 20. 


‘ 


a-mu-ut *Lulgal-gir-ra] u *Mes-lam-ta-é-a Sa mu-ta-ni i-na m{a-tim %-Sa- 
ab-Su-i] ‘omen of L. and M. who bring about pestilence in the country’ 
YBT X 15 24. 

mu-ta-nu-t% i-na mdtim 1b-ba-as-su-% ‘pestilence will be produced in the 
country’ YBT X 20 24; cf. (mutilated) YBT X 33 IV 47 f. Spelled 
mu-ta-a-nu-um, but nevertheless construed with the plural of the 
verb, YBT X 33 I 14. 

(c) mu-ta-nu da-an-nu-tum 1ib-ba-a8-Su-ti-ma a-hu-um a-na bi-tt a-hi-im 
u-ul 1-ru-ub ‘a violent pestilence will be produced and one man will 
not enter the other man’s house’ YBT X 56 III 3 ff. 

(d) mu-ta-a-nu t-na a-li-im 1-ba-as-su-% ‘a pestilence will rage in the town’ 
CT XXIX Ib 7 f. 

(e) a-mu-ut 4Neé-ert-gal u *Nin-giz-zi-da a mu-ta-ni u ma-aq-la-tim ‘omen of 
N. and N. indicating pestilence and conflagration’ AfO 5 215 f. 2 f. 

(f) mu-ur-sa-nu 1b-ba-as-Su-t% ‘an epidemic will be produced’ YBT X 42 I 
27. 

(g) ru-gu-ma-ni-su-nu is-su-ha ‘they (f.) ridded themselves of their claims’ 
TCL I 74 15. 

(h) ru-gu-ma-ni-§a ma-ah-ra-at ‘she has received her claims’ VS VIII 101 4. 

(i) ru-gu-um-ma-ni-sa i-pa-al ‘he will satisfy claims connected with her’ 
BIN VII 210 13. 

(k) ru-gu-ma-ni $a Im-lik-Sin i-mu-DU ‘they determined(??) the claims of 
I’ VS IX 40 17 f.4 

(1) tirana ‘convolutions of the intestines’ YBT X 11 VI 15, 17; CT IV 34b 
10; VAT 6678 (Babyloniaca 2 pl. 6) 14.% 

(m) Srbdni, Serhan ‘sinews’ YBT X 31 IV 40, XII 23; 42 I 14." 

(n) mislana ‘(two) equal parts’ CH XIII 49 and passim in contracts.” 


It must also be stated here that the plural in -dnz is obviously intended when- 
ever the suffix AS.AS, i.e. Sumerian d i d | i* is attached to an ideogram. This 
suffix has in good Sumerian precisely the meaning ‘individually’. In the func- 
tion of a ‘plural suffix’ it becomes fairly frequent from the days of Samsu-iluna 


14 Contrast the following occurrences of the phrase rugummi nasdjum ‘rid oneself of 
claims’: ru-gu-mu-8a/Su-nu na-ds-hu Waterman 31 10; CT II 46 20; ru-gu-mi-3u-nu 1-ZU- 
bu CT II 50 11; ru-gu-me-8u is-su-uh CT II 43 28; ru-gu-me-Su-nu i-ZU-hu-ma CT VI 42a 
15. The singular is rugummum; e.g. CH VI 18, IIIr 36, [Vr 51, XXIr 50. The formation 
rugummai (preserved unassimilated in Old Assyrian, assimilated to rugummi in Old Baby- 
lonian, constructus rugummé) is collective ‘(successive) claims’ (cf. von Soden in Symbolae 
Koschaker 199 ff.; A. Poebel, Studies in Akkadian Grammar XI f.). 

16 *tirum, a qitl form, would mean ‘turn, twist’ in a general sense. Cf. Bohl, Analecta 
Orientalia 12.21. 

16 Eth. Serw ‘sinew, muscle’, Syr. Serydnd ‘joint, sinew, vein’. Cf. H. Zimmern, I3tar 
und Saltu 34 f. 

17 A. Ungnad in Hammurabi’s Gesetz 2.149 fn. 1 assumes that mi-i3-la-ni is for miélan, 
i.e. that it represents the absolute state of *mislanum. This leaves the final ¢ unexplained. 

18 The reading according to Ass. 523 (ed. Zimolong) II 39. 

1 A. Deimel, Sumerische Grammatik (2nd edition) 66. 
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on,” no doubt under Akkadian influence. It seems that the scribes who used 
this device were aware of the proper meaning of the suffix -dniw.2! 

A fair amount of pertinent material is to be collected from the Amarna letters, 
the Bogazkéy texts,” and the Nuzu texts. I want to emphasize here only a 
few significant points: 

(1) Almost all the words that occur with the suffix d id 11 (which is com- 
monly followed by bh 4 or me 8) are contained in the above list of -dénd forms. 

(2) The only Akkadian complement ever found with such forms is -nu/nt. 

(3) Besides the forms in -dna% in numerous cases plurals in -@ also appear. 


Ill 


It has been demonstrated in the preceding section that the suffix -dn in Ak- 
kadian plurals serves a definite function and that plurals with this suffix are 
noticeably different in their meaning from plurals without it. This situation 
invites the question as to whether the phenomenon is limited to Akkadian, or 
whether it has analogues in the other Semitic languages. In the latter case, 
it might be traceable to Primitive Semitic, the common mother tongue of all 
Semitic languages. 

The closest analogue to the Akkadian plurals in -dn-d is unquestionably af- 
forded by the Aramaic plurals in -dn-in (West Aram.) or -dn-é (East Aram.). 
According to the standard grammars” this phenomenon is common to all Aramaic 
dialects and is found with words that denote dignitaries, negotiable objects, and 
to sore extent places. From the Aramaic point of view the assortment cer- 
tainly looks accidental. It is a remarkable fact, however, that exactly the same 
classes are prominent among the Akkadian plurals in -dn-%. From what has 
been said the reason is immediately clear: with precisely these classes the dif- 
ference between a nomen generale and a nomen individuale is of particular sig- 
nificance. 

In Canaanite, at least traces of the same phenomenon” can be observed. 
There is no reason for doubting their archaic nature. 

The other Semitic language in which the plural suffix -dn plays an important 
part is Ethiopic. There it is the normal suffix with masculine nouns denoting 
persons, furthermore with adjectives and participles. One is very strongly 
reminded of the Aramaic forms just mentioned. 

The analogy becomes even closer when it is realized that all those dn plurals 
that add possessive pronouns exhibit an ‘intermediary’ -i- between the -dn 
and the suffix; e.g. gasisdénihu ‘his priests’, kebiirdnihu ‘his noblemen’. To be 

20 A. Poebel, Grundziige der sumerischen Grammatik §149. 

2E.g.uru = a-lu,uru.didli = a-la-ni VAT 10270 V 8, 9. 

#2 Cf. R. Labat, L’akkadien de Boghaz-kéi 52. 

%3 Cf. Gordon, Orient. N.S. 7.48; Goetze, Lana. 14.140 fn. 51. The statement in Gelb- 
Purves-MacRae, Nuzi Personal Names (298 s.v. -tli) that the phonetic complement -ni 
never follows DINGIR.MES is inaccurate. 

* A brief summary of the facts is given by C. Brockelmann, Grundriss 1.451. 

26 Cf. Th. Néldeke, Mandaische Grammatik 169 fn. 3; G. Hoffmann, Ueber einige phon. 
Inschriften (Abh. der Ges. der Wiss. in Gottingen 36, 1.15 [1889]). Furthermore “Be-ru-na 


EA 78 19, 79 25 etc. besides “Be-ru-ta EA 101 25 etc. and “TUL.HA 141 4 etc. 
%6 Cf. C. Brockelmann, loc.cit. 450 f. 
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sure, this -7- appears with all plurals (including feminine plurals and broken 
plurals), but it is obvious that the combination of -7- plus suffix must have 
originated with some of the plurals from which it then spread to the others. 
Our class provides the most likely starting point for the phenomenon. In other 
words, it is a fair assumption that in Ethiopic the original plural was *gasis-dn-Z, 
and that the final -7 was lost whenever there was no suffix to protect it. 

The masculine plural with -dn, then, is found in all three branches of Semitic. 
Hence, we are justified to claim its existence for Primitive Semitic. 


The Akkadian system of inflexion distinguishes between a nomen generale 
and a nomen individuale only in the plural. There exist two plurals zlz and 
tlani, but only one singular zlwum. With concrete nouns this seems only natural. 
The category of singularity is so closely related to that of individuality that one 
may well doubt whether they have ever been kept apart in Semitic by parallel 
grammatical forms. 

With regard to abstract nouns, however, the situation is quite different. To 
start with a specific observation: it is remarkable to what extent Akkadian 
plurals in -dni% are duplicated by West Semitic singulars with the -dn suffix. 
The parallelism is such that the relationship of the two phenomena can hardly 
be doubtful. The problem is rather this: did Akkadian transform most of the 
dn formations into plurals under the influence of its dn plurals, or are the West 
Semitic singulars with -dn due to back-formation? I think that the first as- 
sumption is more likely. 

The material on this point can be divided in the following classes: 

(a) Words denoting physical or mental conditions. In the Old Babylonian 
material this class is represented by mitdni ‘pestilence’ and mursdna ‘epidemic’. 
The younger phases of the language give us several more like dulhdni ‘stirring, 
trouble’, basdni ‘bad smell, bad breath’. From West Semitic there may be 
quoted Hebrew ra‘dBdn ‘hunger’, da’*B6n ‘affiiction’, simmda’6n ‘thirst’, ‘cwwdrdn 
‘blindness’ and Aramaic mawtdnd ‘plague’, kurhdnd ‘sickness’, ’ulsdnd ‘distress’, 
ta‘wadnd ‘error’, ‘u8ydnd ‘tumor’. 

(b) Legal terms. In Akkadian the pattern is gattul-dn-, e.g. Bab. rugummdnu 
‘(legal) claims’. In West Semitic the pattern gattal-dn corresponds,” e.g. He- 
brew ‘érdBdn ‘pawn’ (whence Greek dppaSwv is borrowed), pigqdéén ‘deposit’. 

(c) Class of Sulmdnum. This word which means ‘expression of friendly 
feelings, present of friendship’ is doubtless derived from the abstract sulmum 
‘good disposition, condition’? In an analogous manner firdni and mislani 
become intelligible. The abstract noun */irum ‘turn, twist’, when enlarged by 
-dn, results in a concrete noun ‘the actually observable convolutions (of the 
entrails)’, and the abstract noun mzslum ‘likeness’ in the concrete noun mislant 


27 See F. Delitzsch, Assyrische Grammatik 183 f. 

28 Whenever through shift of accent the middle vowel is reduced, the doubling of the 
second radical is given up. 

29 The word has not yet turned up in Old Babylonian. Its existence is however guaran- 
teed by the adverb Sulmani3 that occurs in the CH IV 44: ‘the savior of his people from 
adversity; he who establishes their hold amidst Babylon by (his) friendly attitude’. The 
common translations (‘in security’, ‘zum Frieden’, ‘in Heil’) are unsatisfactory; they do 
not account for the suffix -dn. 
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‘actual objects equalling one another, two equal parts’. The function of -dn, 
then, is concretization of abstracts. 

This function is probably more original than the other one established in sec- 
tion II, namely individualization of nouns of a general connotation. An in- 
dividual is always very much concrete. 

There is no doubt as to the Semitic origin of the concretizing force of the suffix. 
As a proof a few examples must suffice here: 

Hebrew: gorbdn ‘sacrifice’, Sulhdn ‘(spread) table’,® hallén ‘window’, hzsrén 
‘things missing, non-existent’, kisrén ‘useful things’.** 

Aramaic: duxraénda ‘things remembered, memorial’, pulhdnd ‘religious service’, 
*udrand ‘help’, rumydnd ‘wedding present’, neshadnd ‘victory’, benydna ‘building, 
edifice’. 

Arabic: Sukrdénun ‘expression, act of gratitude’, kufrdnun ‘expression, act of 
ingratitude’, ‘irfanun ‘alliance’, kurmdnun ‘honor’. 

Ethiopic: dersdén ‘treatise’, kidan ‘aliiance’, helydn ‘bribe’, berhdn ‘light’. 

Akkadian: lidénum ‘offspring’,? mirdénum ‘pet (animal)’, qutrénum ‘smoke- 
offering’,** surqgénum ‘Schiittopfer’.* 

s | should like to attach here the names of the West Semitic (Amurrite) deities 
Sulman ‘(personified) friendliness’ and RuSpdn ‘(personified) fierceness’.® 

The abstracts to which the suffix is attached have in some instances collective 
connotation. In such cases the impression is created as if the peculiar meaning 
were due to the -dn; this proves to be untrue however. Here belong: 

Hebrew: pardzén (song of Debora) ‘yeomanry’. 

Arabic: fityanun ‘young people’, girbanun ‘crows’, ‘ubddnun ‘slaves’, dukranun 
‘males’. 

Akkadian: ummdnum ‘troops, army’. 

The individualizing -dn is frequently found with adjectives. 

Its function is quite clear: the quality signified by the adjective is attributed 
to a definite individual. The suffix frequently nominalizes the adjective: ‘the 

... one’. 

' In Akkadian this kind of -dn is productive with legal terms; e.g. nddindnum 
‘the one who is giving (for money, i.e. selling) in a specific case’, mdhirdnum 
‘the one who is receiving (money, i.e. buying) in a specific case’; the correspond- 
ing nddinum and madhirum would only denote the potential seller or buyer. The 
suffix may also be attached to nomina professionis; e.g. Sarrdgdnum ‘the thief 
(in a specific case)’, Sayyamadnum ‘the purchaser (in a specific case)’.®” 

3° Note Ugaritic tlhn. 

31 For the preservation of the @ see C. Brockelmann, Grundriss 1.255. 

% Contrast lid umadmi ‘young animal’ Surpu III 30. 

33 Contrast mirum ‘young bull’ Delitzsch, HWB 391a. 

% Contrast guirum ‘smoke’ as a general term. 

3% *surqum, of which I have no record (sirqum is well attested), would doubtless likewise 
be a general term. 

36 For an explanation of Salmanu etc. see below fn. 43. Cf. Albright, AfO 7.164 ff; Paul 
Haupt Anniversary Volume 146 ff. and most recently BASOR 84.11 f. 

#7 The existence of the spelling $a-ta-ma-ni-im (VS VIII 58 17) makes Poebel’s suggestion 
that §a-a-a-ma-nu-um might actually be §4’imanum, i.e. derived from the participle, very un- 
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The closest analogy is afforded by Aramaic, where -dn derives nomina agentis 
from the participles of the derived stems (not of the qal).* The phenomenon 
must have had a wider range however. It seems as if -dn had had currency with 
all adjectives. In particular one finds primary adjectives on the pattern gatilu 
often duplicated by corresponding forms on the pattern qatilanu, qatlanu. 

In Akkadian cases like Sakrdnum ‘drunkard’ and réménum ‘merciful’ are 
rather rare. The category is alive only with adjectives that denote relative 
position, and with them only in the adverbial case in -wm: Saplanum ‘under- 
neath’, elénum ‘above’, warkdnum ‘behind’, péndnum ‘in front’, belonging to 
Saplum, eltim, warkum etc. respectively.” 

The formation reminds one of Hebrew ’ah*rdn ‘last’, ‘zlydn ‘highest’, qaimén 
‘eastern’ which are to be reconstructed as *’ahirdnu, *‘aliyaénu, *qadimanu re- 
spectively, and correspond with the other adjectives **ahiru (Hebrew ’ahér 
‘alius’), *‘aliyu (Akk. eliim ‘high’), *qadimu (Akk. gadmu ‘leader’). In the 
course of time, probably in consequence of the early loss of the short medial 7, 
the speakers of Hebrew came to connect these adjectives with the nouns *’ahru 
‘end’, ‘alywu ‘height’, gadmu ‘front’. The result was that -dn became used for the 
derivation of adjectives from nouns; in this way 7r736n ‘first’, hisdén ‘outer’, 
tixén ‘inner’ arose. 

Virtually the same process has taken place in Aramaic. An adjective like 
garBana ‘leper’ originally corresponded with garbda (stat. abs. g(a)re8) ‘leprous’. 
It became associated, however, with the noun gar8d ‘leprosy’. In consequence 
numerous adjectives like niirdna ‘fiery’, les3éndna ‘garrulous’ came into existence. 

Little as we know about Amurrite, the described type of adjectives seems to 
have existed in that language also. The name of the well-known mountain 
Labnaénz is in all probability correctly explained as ‘the white one’, i.e. belongs 
to *labinu ‘white’! The name of the god *‘alydnu, reflected by ‘zlyén in the 
Old Testament, is well interpreted by Philo Byblius* as Hypsistos ‘the highest’. 
From Ugaritic the proper names n‘mn and gdmn may belong here unless they 
are derived from the nouns *nu‘mu and *qudmu rather than from the adjectives 
*na‘imu and *gadimu.* 

In Arabic adjectives with the dn suffix are particularly numerous. They 





likely. The relationship of the two spellings is duplicated in da-a-a-nu-um versus da-ta- 
nu-um and ka-a-a-nu-um versus ka-ia-nu-um. Nobody will doubt that these words are to 
be read dayyaénum and kayydnum. 

38 Attention should be called to the peculiar fact that the feminine of such adjectives 
ends in -dni#a. The phenomenor has its analogue in Akkadian. 

%9 The feminine is réménitum. One may safely assume that the masculine réménii is a 
back formation caused by this feminine. 

40 Von Soden, ZA NF 7.100 f. 

41 Bauer-Leander, Hist. Gram. der Hebr. Sprache 500; Lewy, ZA NF 4.266. 

42 The latest edition is that of C. Clemen in Die phénikische Religion nach Philo von 
Byblos (MVAeG 42/3, 1939). 

48 Cf. Albright, JAOS 60.297 f. In my opinion (cf. also Lewy, Revue de l’histoire des 
religions CX.62 ff.; Mélanges Dussaud 273 ff.) Salim and Salman, RaSap and Ra&pan be- 
long together, the names being based on adjectives.—In view of the diptote inflexion of the 
Arabic adjective in -dnu it seems worthwhile to point out that all the proper names in 
-dnu that occur in the execration texts lack the mimation (which otherwise is found there). 
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exhibit peculiarities which are rather interesting for the present argument. 
Firstly, they inflect as diptota; this means that they are felt as in some way 
determinated. Secondly, they have besides -dnu, which is limited to the mascu- 
line, a corresponding feminine suffix -ayu. The first peculiarity accords very 
well indeed with the individualizing force that has been assumed above for the 
suffix -dnu. In the end effect it comes close to that of an article. 

The second peculiarity is obviously an archaism. It points to the existence 
in Primitive Semitic of a feminine suffix -ayu that corresponded with the mascu- 
line -dnu. Its great age is not so much indicated by the existence of feminine 
nouns in -ayu“ in the various individual languages as by some isolated adjectives 
with which the original distribution of the two suffixes has survived outside of 
Arabic.” In other words, the situation suggests that in Primitive Semitic the 
adjectives possessed the following forms: 


MASC. FEM. 
general *gatilu etc. *gatilatu etc. 
individual *gatilanu etc. *gatilayu etc. 
To sum up, then, the function of the dn suffix in Primitive Semitic can be de- 
scribed as follows: 
(1) out of abstract nouns it creates concrete nouns; 
(2) with concrete nouns it marks the individual person or object as opposed 
to a class; 


(3) with adjectives it ascribes the quality that the adjective denotes to a 
specific individual. 

In Akkadian all three meanings have left their traces. The second and the 
third are quite alive in the grammatical system of the language. 


4¢ See C. Brockelmann, Grundriss 1.412 ff. <A far-reaching parallelism can be observed 
between the nouns in -dn and those in -ay. It may suffice here to point out two striking 
facts: in Syriac the few surviving nouns in -ay never take the article (Th. Néldeke, Syr. 
Gramm. §83); Amurrite names in -y in the execration texts lack the mimation exactly in 
the way as the names in -dn. 

“ See ibid. 412 for Aramaic. From Hebrew both elements of ‘a&té ‘xSré ‘eleven (f.)’ are 
pertinent. 





MALAY tiga ‘THREE” 


IstIpoRE DYEN 


Ya.Le UNIVERSITY 


(Malay ttga ‘3’, even though it corresponds to forms in other Indonesian lan- 
guages, is originally a borrowing of Middle Indic tiga ‘a triad’.] 


An etymology for Malay tiga ‘three’ has not yet, to my knowledge, been sug- 
gested. As will be seen, forms which correspond to this word are found in some 
other Indonesian languages in the East Indies. Although as a rule in such cases 
—especially in the case of a low numeral—an inherited word is to be assumed, 
there is, nevertheless, good reason to believe that this word is a borrowing. 

Nearly all of the linguistic information about the languages of the East Indies 
has been collected by Dutch writers. It is their custom to write oe for a high 
back rounded vowel and to write dj for the voiced frontal stop of Malay and 
some other Indonesian languages, which is something like English j with very 
slight affrication. I have taken the liberty of replacing all instances of oe by u 
and of dj by j, but otherwise the transcriptions are quoted as they occur. Since 
the two forms mainly dealt with, namely forms of tiga and those derived from 
Austronesian (= Malayo-Polynesian) *telu, are clearly marked by the g and the 
l respectively, this procedure will not be confusing. The writing of é to represent 
[a] is general; I have adopted it for forms not quoted from other authors. 

I have thus far heard only the colloquial Malay of the southern part of the 
Malay Peninsula. The ordinary form there, corresponding to the written 
standard tiga, is ttgé. The standard writing is used throughout, however, be- 
cause final a still occurs in some dialects (and also in polite speech—especially 
with foreigners—of southern Peninsular Malay) and must be assumed to be the 
older form. 


1 The author wishes to express his thanks to Raymond Kennedy for his many suggestions 
and for permission to use the ms. of his valuable Bibliography of Indonesian Peoples and 
Cultures, a work which has just appeared as Vol. 4 of the Yale Anthropological Studies 
(New Haven, 1945). 

The following abbreviations of the names of journals have been used: 

Bijd. = Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, uitgegeven door het Bataviaasch 
Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen; Batavia, Den Haag. 

IG = De Indische Gids; Amsterdam. 

Tijd. = Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde; Batavia. 

VBGKW = Verhandelingen van het Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Weten- 
schappen; Batavia. 

The following abbreviations are also used: 

Dempwolff (1) = O. Dempwolff, Vergleichende Lautlehre des Austronesischen Wort- 
schatzes (3 vols.); Vol. 1: Induktiver Aufbau einer Indonesischen Ursprache; Berlin, 1934. 
(= Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fiir Eingeborenen-Sprachen, No. 15.) 

Dempwolff (2) = Vergl. Lautl. d. Austr. Wortsch., vol. 3: Austronesisches Wo6rterver- 
zeichnis; Berlin, 1938. (= Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fir Eingeborenen-Sprachen, No. 19.) 

Loeb and Heine-Geldern = E. M. Loeb and R. Heine-Geldern, Sumatra: its History and 
People. The Archaeology and Art of Sumatra; Institut fiir Vélkerkunde der Universitat 
Wien, 1935. (= Wiener Beitrage zur Kulturgeschichte und Linguistik, Vol. 3.) 
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This paper takes for granted the fact that the languages called Malay (on the 
east coast of Sumatra, the Malay Peninsula, the northwest coast of Borneo, 
and Batavia, and in some parts of the Moluccas), Minangkabau (in northwest 
central Sumatra, with a thin band up the west coast which joins Achinese) and 
Achinese (extending inland somewhat, but mainly along the coast of northern- 
most Sumatra, coming into contact with Malay on the east coast) are more 
closely related with each other than with any other nearby language. The 
phonetic correspondences between these languages are of such a nature as to 
suggest strongly an intermediate stage of undifferentiated Malay-Minangkabau- 
Achinese between Indonesian and the modern languages. Indeed the vocabu- 
laries are sufficiently similar to suggest the possibility that these three are still 
in the relationship of dialects, and to support this view there is some evidence 
that the transition from one to the other is made through a network, rather than 
over a band, of isoglosses. The evidence for this view will be published later. 
For the purposes of this paper, the name Malayan will be applied to the language 
to which these three are taken to belong either as languages or as dialects. It is 
further assumed that modern Javanese, by any classification, is a different 
language from any of the Malayan languages or dialects. 

1. Austronesian *telu ‘3’ (Javanese télu; Hova? telu; Fiji, Tonga,’ Futuna,’ 
Samoa® tolu) occurs in Malay as télu, but this word appears only in some special 
phrases. The ordinary Malay word for ‘3’ in texts, and the only word in the 
present-day colloquial, is tiga. 


This word, in the form tigo,’ is the only one thus far recorded for Minangkabau. 
Tigo is recorded by O. L. Helfrich® for the Seraway dialect (west central 
Sumatra), assigned to ‘Midden-Maleisch’. Since Seraway seems to be a dialect 
of Minangkabau,’ it will be referred to only as part of the larger term Minangka- 
bau. Helfrich also records tigé for the Besemah” (?Pasemah," southwest 
central Sumatra) dialect assigned to ‘Midden-Maleisch’. Since Besemah seems 


2 Dempwolff’s talu‘. 

?A Malagasy (Madagascar) dialect. 

4 Melanesian. 

5 Polynesian. 

*See R. J. Wilkinson, A Malay-English Dictionary (Romanised) s.v. télu (Mytilene, 
Greece, 1932). 

7 A Minangkabau informant (Emyt Dollan, a native of Fort de Kock, a tutor in Malay at 
Yale University in 1944) gave tigo. It isso recorded by R. van Eck, Een en Ander over het 
Minangkabausch-Maleisch, IG 2.2.967 (1880). It is recorded as tigé by J. L. van der Toorn, 
Het Minangkabausche ten opzichte van het Maleisch, IG 3.1.531 (1881). 

8 Benkoeleesche Raadsels (Tékoq-Téki), Tijd. 37.99 (1894). He uses the transcription 
tigaw in Bijdrage tot de letterkunde van den Serawajer en Besemaher in de afdeeling Manna 
en P. O. Manna (Residentie Bengkoelen), Tijd. 37.65-97 (1894). 

9 Seraway has other marked Minangkabau features besides final o for Malay a. For 
example, Helfrich transcribes s¢poelo’ah ‘10’ and toedjo’ah ‘7’ (dj = my j and oe = my 4), 
and my Minangkabau informant (see note 7) gave sapuluah and tujuah. (I cannot explain 
the meaning of Helfrich’s apostrophe.) Nevertheless, Seraway is included with Malay by 
at least two isoglosses, the negatives tag and tidag (Helfrich’s q is defined as a ‘swallowed’ 
k, presumably a glottal stop). The corresponding Minangkabau negatives are da? 
and inda?. 

10 In the work cited at the end of note 8. 

11 Raymond Kennedy’s suggestion. 
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to be a dialect of Malay," it will be further referred to only as part of the larger 
term Malay. 

L. C. Westenenk recorded tigé for Simaloer™ on the island of that name west 
of north Sumatra where the Minangkabau and Achinese areas meet. Some 
but not all of the other numerals have forms like those of Minangkabau." 
According to H. T. Damsté," however, Westenenk’s recordings were made in 
the northern part of Simaloer. Damsté does not record tigéd but télu'® for the 
southern part of the island, and although the language he records is Indonesian, 
it is clearly not Malayan. 

H. N. van der Tuuk recorded tiga for Paminggir and tigé for Aboeng in the 
northern part of the Lampong district at the southern end of Sumatra, while he 
recorded télu for Boemi Agoeng and Pabijan in the southern part of the same 
district.” 

The Javanese Kromo (speaking to a superior) word for ‘3’ is tiga, and the Java- 
nese Ngoko (speaking to an equal or inferior) word is télu.8 Tiga is also at- 
tested on the Batoe Toelis at Buitenzorg, Java, an inscription whose meaning 
is not entirely clear and whose date is uncertain.” 

Balinese, according to J. de Vroom, has tiga in the ‘high’ speech (but tri-, 
which is certainly a cultural borrowing of Sanskrit tr7- ‘8’, in some compounds) 
and ¢élu in the ‘low’.” 

A dictionary of Achinese has both tiga and lhéé or teulhéé for ‘3’, but the author 
gives the impression that tiga is recently borrowed into Achinese, probably from 
Malay, and that lhéé is the ordinary word with a dialectal variant teulhéé 
The latter two forms are regularly” derived forms of *telu. 


12 Helfrich’s material for the Besemah dialect indicates that that dialect is very similar 
to the Malay of the southern part of the Malay Peninsula. According to a note at the bot- 
tom of p. 66 of Helfrich’s article, the Seraway and Besemah dialects were assigned to ‘Mid- 
den-Maleisch’ by Dr. J. Brandes (no further reference given). Ifthe Besemah and Seraway 
dialects are typical of ‘Midden-Maleisch’, then this term has no foundation in linguistic 
fact despite its wide currency. Cf. Esser’s map of the languages of Sumatra, Atlas van 
Tropisch Nederland 9 (uitgegeven door het Koninklijke Nederlandsch Aardrijkskundig 
Genootschap in Samenwerking met den Topographischen Dienst in Nederlandsch-Indié, 
1938), in which ‘Midden-Maleisch’ is treated as a language different from Malay and Min- 
angkabau; and also the map entitled ‘Linguistic Divisions of Sumatra’ in Loeb and Heine- 
Geldern, opposite p. 352, in which the same area and a large part of Esser’s Malay area are 
called ‘Mediane language’. 

18 Simaloersch woordenlijstje, Bijd. 56.304 (1904). 

14 7’ and ‘10’ are recorded as tujoh and sapuldh respectively, not showing the change of 
the back vowel in a closed syllable to ua. 

15 Simaloereesche Texten, Bijd. 71.585 (1916). 

16 Op.cit. 603. 

17 ’t Lampongsch en zijne tongvallen, Tijd. 18.123 (1872). 

18 H. N. Kiliaan, Javaansche Spraakkunst 181 (’s-Gravenhage, 1919). 

19K. F. Holle, De Batoe Toelis te Buitenzorg, Tijd. 17.484 (1869). 

20 De telwoorden in ’t Balineesch, Tijd. 21.171 (1875). The divisions ‘high’ and ‘low’ 
can be assumed to correspond respectively to Javanese Kromo and Ngoko. It is to be 
noted, however, that the phrase hanak tigang diri ‘three people’ is quoted (173) as ‘low’. 
The reason for this incongruity is unclear to me. 

27R. A. Dr. Hoesein Djajadiningrat, Atjéhsch-Nederlandsch Woordenboek, 2 vols.; 
Batavia, 1934. The author lists all three forms mentioned, but uses /h2é in the introduction 
(x) in discussing the numerals. 

22 Final -2é is the regular Achinese (Koetaradja dialect) equivalent of Malay final -u; 
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The following Indonesian languages in the vicinity of the languages referred 
to above have been recorded with some representative of *telu, and, as far as I 
know, not with tiga: 

a. In North Sumatra: Batak* 

b. In west central Sumatra: Redjang* 

c. In the Lampong district of Sumatra: Boemi Agoeng and Pabijan*™ 

d. On islands off the west coast of Sumatra: Nias,?® Mentawei,”’ and Eng- 
gano* 

e. On Java: Sundanese” 

f. On Lombok (the next island east of Bali): Sasak® 

A random checking of other Indonesian languages of the East Indies yielded 
only Tettum tka ‘3’, which is certainly borrowed from Malay.*! Otherwise 
forms related to *telu were the common ones. 

To sum up the preceding statements, tiga has been found to occur on Sumatra 
only in Malay, Minangkabau, Achinese (as a borrowing from Malay), Paminggir, 
and Aboeng; on Java, only in Javanese;*? and in Balinese. Elsewhere it is found 





for example, Achinese malzé equates with Malay malu ‘be embarrassed’. Phonetically 
2é@ is something like [zja], according to C. Snouck Hurgronje, Studién over Atjehsche 
klank- en schriftleer, Tijd. 35.422 (1893). Jh- is the regular equivalent in the same dialect 
of Malay tél-; for example, Achinese lhd’ ‘deep, bay’ equates with Malay télok ‘bay, pond’. 
Snouck Hurgronje says (op.cit. 381) that phonetically lh is | followed by h; but Raymond 
Kennedy has told me that he heard it as h followed by 1. Some Achinese dialects retain 
tél-, romanized as teul-. 

23 J. H. Neumann, Schets der Karo-Bataksche spraakkunst, VBGKW 43.120 (4e Stuk, 
1922). No material is immediately available for Gayo, also in north Sumatra. 

24H. von Rosenberg, Vergelijkende tafel der getallen von een tot tien in de talen der 
bewoners van Sumatra, Tijd. 1.434 (1853), quotes tellau, a form clearly related to *telu, 
for Redjang. 

23H. N. van der Tuuk, op.cit. 

26 H{. Sundermann, Kurze Formenlehre der Niassischen Sprache, Tijd. 28.119 (1883). 

27N. Adriani, Spraakkunstige schets van de taal der Mentawei-eilanden, Bijd. 84.90 
(1928). 

280. L. Helfrich, Nadere bijdrage tot de kennis van het Engganeesch, Bijd. 71.514 
(1916). 

29J. Rigg, A Dictionary of the Sunda Language (s.v. tolu), VBGKW, Vol. 29 
(1862). There is no immediately available material on Madurese, spoken on the island of 
Madura and the adjacent part of Java. The presence or absence of tiga would, however, 
have no effect on the main points of this paper. 

30 A. G. Vordermann, Sasaksche woordenlijst, Tijd. 38.408 (1895). Also R. C. van den 
Bor, Nederlandsch-Sasaksche woordenlijst (Prajaasch dialect) 9, VGBKW, Vol. 56 (5e 
stuk, 1907). It is worth noting that Bor records dasa beside pulu (the inherited form) in 
the higher tens, but not for ‘10’, where (s.v. tien) he gives only sépulu. 

31 The checking included Dayak (Borneo), the Toradja and other languages of Celebes, 
West-Flores (Lio dialect), Tettum (on Timor), and others. For Tettum (also called Teto, 
Tetum, Tettun; on Timor) the Diccionario Teto-Portugués of R. das Dores (Lisbon, 1907) 
cites tika ‘three. Malay term used only for the hours of dawn, but falling into disuse’. 
The letter g does not occur in the transcriptions. Since this dictionary would almost 
certainly have k for the g of a borrowing, the dictionary’s indication that tika is a bor- 
rowing from Malay (and does not retain the k of the Sanskrit word cited later) seems to 
be entirely trustworthy. Tettum tolo ‘3’ is cited without comment. 

82 Madurese. of course, is excepted from this statement. 
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only in Malay-speeking areas and in pidgin or ‘Bazaar’ Malay current throughout 
the East Indies, but otherwise only as an obvious borrowing from Malay. 

2. It is impossible to derive tiga historically from *telu in any of the languages 
in which it occurs. The fact that *telu can easily be established as an Austro- 
nesian word, while tiga occurs in a relatively small area which is for the most part 
contiguous, strongly suggests that the latter is a borrowed rather than an in- 
herited word. An Indic etymology is suggested by the distribution of tiga mainly 
in areas which were colonized and dominated by Hindus during the first millen- 
nium A.D.; that is, southern Sumatra and Java. 

The word which was probably borrowed is Middle Indic tiga (= Sanskrit 
trika) ‘a triad’.** The word tiga was undoubtedly present in the speech of some 
of the earliest Hindu colonizers of Sumatra and Java. The date of the earliest 
Hindu settlements in Sumatra is generally believed to be the first or second 
century A.D.,* probably from southeastern India. The Asoka inscriptions, 
which date from the middle of the 3d century B.c., show ¢ for Sanskrit tr and 
scattered signs of g for Sanskrit medial k.* 

3. The presence of tiga in Malay and Minangkabau can be explained as the 
result of a single borrowing, if it is assumed that an undifferentiated Malay- 
Minangkabau area existed on Sumatra at the time of the borrowing and that 
afterwards tiga constituted an isogloss between it and Achinese. 

The latest possible date for the borrowing would seem to coincide with the 
beginning of the spread of Malay. All Malay dialects, as far as I know, have 
tiga. The only evidence for a ¢élu isogloss in Malay is Wilkinson’s citation of a 
single phrase attested in two texts and of the names of two fruits containing this 
word. He introduces the citation with the phrase ‘occurring only in special 
expressions’, thus indicating that he believes that télu is not the word for ‘3’ of 
the writers or the informants. It seems to be rather a case of the survival of an 
old word in a few special expressions after it has been otherwise replaced by 
another.®” 


83 R. Pischel, Grammatik der Prakrit Sprachen; Strassburg, 1900. On p. 320 he quotes 
Ardhamagadhi, Jaina-Maharastri and Jaina-Sauraséni duga = Sanskrit dvika ‘a pair’, 
but fails to quote tiga = trika. The Prakrit dictionary of H. D. T. Sheth, Paia-sadda- 
mahannavo (Calcutta, 1923-8), lists four occurrences of tiga. 

% Loeb and Heine-Geldern 7 f. 

3 Cf. E. Hultsch, Inscriptions of Asoka, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. 1 (Ox- 
ford, 1925). ¢ for tr is general throughout all the inscriptions. Original medial k is gen- 
erally represented by k, but sometimes by g, as in the Jaugada palalogam = Sanskrit para- 
lokam ‘other world’. It has also dropped out (presumably after first changing to g) in 
diyadhiyam = Sanskrit *dvikdrdhika ‘one and a half’ in the Maski Brahmagiri, Siddapura, 
Jatinga-Ramegvara Rock-Inscriptions. In fact the loss of medial k is more frequent in the 
inscriptions than the change to g. But since medial k is also represented by g, it is likely 
that some dialects still retained medial g. In quoting from the Asoka inscriptions I have 
selected forms from the inscriptions in or near southeast India, since that is the area from 
which the colonization of the East Indies probably took place, according to B. H. M. Viekke, 
Nusantara: a History of the East Indian Archipelago 16 (Harvard University Press, 1943). 

36 See note 6; susun télu ‘in a triple row or layer’; buah kéras télu‘a candle-nut with three 
pips’; buah salak télu ‘a salak nut with three pips’. 

37 Rulon S. Wells suggests a similar instance in English. The word kith (OE cgp ‘ac- 
quaintance, relationship, native land’) survives only in the phrase kith and kin. 
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The date for the beginning of the spread of Malay has been put in ‘Hindu 
times’ by Loeb.® 

4, Any attempt to trace Javanese Kromo tiga must also take into account 
-dasa, in Javanese Kromo sadasa ‘10’, which is certainly borrowed from Indic 
(Prakrit dasa = Sanskrit dasa ‘10’).2° ‘High’ Balinese tiga and -dasa are clearly 
related to the Javanese Kromo forms, either through common inheritance 
or through borrowing by Balinese. The possibility of Javanese having borrowed 
from Balinese is extremely small, since all evidence seems to point to influences 
from Java on Bali rather than the reverse. 

Since it seems most likely that Javanese borrowed -dasa and tiga at the same 
time and from the same language, and since there is no evidence for -dasa on 
Sumatra, the likelihood is that the source was Indic. 

5. If either Paminggir or Aboeng or both can be related to Javanese or Malay- 
Minangkabau, another instance of borrowing does not have to be assumed. 
The material about them is extremely limited and a definite identification would 
be hazardous.” 

6. There seem to be three possible hypotheses concerning the relationship of 
Javanese and Malay-Minangkabau tiga: 

(1) There was a single borrowing from Indic by a unity which included Java- 
nese. 

(2) Only Javanese borrowed izga directly from Indic, and Malay-Minang- 
kabau then borrowed it from Javanese. 

(3) The same word was borrowed twice from Indic. 

The first hypothesis would assume that at the time of the borrowing the 
speakers of what later became modern Javanese developed an isogloss by bor- 
rowing -dasa. The borrowing would have taken place in the earliest period of 
Hindu penetration. This hypothesis has the advantage of deriving all cases of 
tiga from a single borrowing. Nevertheless it is questionable whether Javanese 
unity with Malayan could have existed as late as the beginning of the first 
millennium. 

The second hypothesis would assume that the archeological evidence for 
Javanese influence in Sumatra in the latter half of the first millennium“ sug- 
gests that in that period a borrowing of tiga from Javanese could have taken 
place. Against this hypothesis is the apparent paucity of such evidence. 

The third hypothesis depends for support upon the failure of the other two. 

Under any of the three hypotheses, the explanation of tiga in Paminggir and 


38 Loeb and Heine-Geldern 97. 

3° The first element is a form meaning ‘one’. No emphasis is placed on the apparently 
closer equivalence of Prakrit s with Javanese s, for Javanese has only one sibilant and 
would presumably have replaced Sanskrit § with s in borrowing. 

40 What evidence there is suggests a closer relationship with Javanese than with Ma- 
layan. Von Rosenberg’s citation of rowa ‘2’ (op.cit.) and v. d. Tuuk’s citation of ruwa ‘2’ 
(op.cit. 148, without indication of dialect) for Lampong seem to go more closely with Java- 
nese ro ‘2’ than with Malayan *dua. Similarly Paminggir (v. d. Tuuk, op.cit. 124) lalor 
‘fly’ and hulor ‘worm’ seem to go more closely with Javanese lalér and ulér than with Ma- 
layan *lalat and *ulat. 

41 Loeb and Heine-Geldern 324. 
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Aboeng could be either that it was inherited from a unity with Javanese and/or 
Malay-Minangkabau, or that it was borrowed from a nearby Malay dialect. 

7. If taga is traceable to a borrowing from a Prakrit dialect, then it is interest- 
ing for the following reasons: 

It shows a borrowing from a Prakrit dialect in which k between vowels had 
become g, but had not yet disappeared. 

Tiga 1s still distributed among those languages whose earlier speakers had 
closest contact with the Hindus. For example, it seems to be generally be- 
lieved that Hindu penetration of Acheh in north Sumatra was slight. 

If Malayan can be said to exist today as a single language, tiga probably con- 
stitutes an isogloss between most Achinese sub-dialects against Malay and 
Minangkabau _sub-dialects. 

It is the lowest numeral in any language known to me—other than English 
second—which has turned out to be a borrowing. Malay dua ‘two’, which sug- 
gests even more than tiga a borrowing from Indic (i.e. from dva-), is historically 
derived from Austronesian *Duwa* (Javanese ro; Hova rua; Fiji, Futuna, Samoa 
lua), which is correctly treated by Dempwolff as a native Austronesian word. 
The assumption that *Duwa is a borrowing of Indic dva- must presuppose con- 
tact between Indic and Austronesian at a time before the separation of Poly- 
nesian, Melanesian, and Indonesian took place. Although this possibility 
cannot yet be excluded entirely, it is unlikely if we accept Heine-Geldern’s 
dating (on archeological evidence) of the arrival of the Austronesians in the 
Malay Peninsula and Sumatra in the period 2000-1500 s.c.“ As has been in- 
dicated before, the date for Hindu penetration of western Indonesia is set at 
around the first or second century A.D. 


42 Dempwolff’s (op.cit.) duva'. 
48 Loeb and Heine-Geldern 307. 
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H. M. HoEenigswautp 


Yate UNIVERSITY AND HartTrorD SEMINARY FOUNDATION 


The interplay of sound change and analogy may create patterns so typical as 
to make it possible to recover from them the process to which they owe their 
existence. Such internal reconstruction serves to supplement the comparative 
method. In this paper sound changes are classified with regard to their effect 
on structure: 1. non-phonemic change; 2. phonemic change without loss of 
contrast; 3. unconditioned merger with loss of contrast; 4. conditioned merger 
with loss of contrast; 5. secondary rearrangement induced by a primary loss of 
contrast; 6. borrowed contrast. 

1. Pronunciation changes which leave intact existing contrasts between forms 
of different meaning must be very common. Most of them go unnoticed, since 
an uninterrupted writing-tradition naturally will not reveal meaningless fluctua- 
tions. However, comparative study in phonetic terms, or a break in the alpha- 
betic tradition with the subsequent adoption of a new writing practice on a quasi- 
phonetic basis, will show up the more drastic changes. What seems to have 
been IE [d‘] was changed to [d] or [6] in Germanic. This change did not affect 
any of the existing contrasts (since old IE [d] remained distinct). The Roman 
alphabet, introduced after the change had taken place, indicates, however, its 
phonetic result, namely, a sound type close enough to Latin [d] to be spelled 
with the same letter. Many instances of sound change belong here: extensive 
portions of the English vowel shift, the rotation of stops in Armenian, and parts 
of Grimm’s law (as indicated above). Since this kind of change leaves no struc- 
tural traces, it could not be recovered by internal evidence from the resulting 
stage. 

2. Of three similar sound types, [A], [B], and [X], if [A] and [B] occur in the 
same environment while [X] occurs in a different environment, [X] will naturally 
be assigned to the same phoneme, say /a/, as one of the other two—whichever is 
phonetically closer, say [A]. (In an extreme case, this phonetic similarity 
amounts to ‘identity’, say of [X] and [A], so that [A], distributed more widely 
in various environments, contrasts in part with [B], which is more restricted.) 
Let us now assume that the pronunciation of [A], [B], or [X] (or any two, or all 
three) changes in such a manner as to make [X] more similar to [B] than to [A]. 
This will make [X] a part of another phoneme, say /b/. 

Grimm’s law offers a famous example. IE voiceless stops were changed in 
Germanic to spirants (e.g. [t] to [6]), and voiced stops to voiceless ones (e.g. [d] 
to [t]). But after voiceless consonant, only some kind of [t] occurred in IE. 
The latter, which was presumably not changed at all at the time of the general 
shift, was originally most similar to the stop of the old [t]-words; it is now most 
similar to that of the new [t]-words. This is customarily formulated by saying 
that [t] changes to [0] except after initial [s]; that is, it suffers a conditioned sound 
change. This is a natural formulation in historical grammar, since written 

138 
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records are more nearly in terms of phonemes than of sound types. The alterna- 
tion between / and ¢ in Goth. salbé-p-s ‘anointed’ and haf-t-s ‘restrained’ reflects 
the redistribution of allophones and allows us to reconstruct one original mor- 
pheme -to-. See §3c and §4a. 

3. Sound changes that wipe out contrasts between meaningfully different 
forms affect the linguistic structure much more drastically. It is necessary to 
distinguish between the primary process of phonemic merger and the secondary 
phonemic rearrangement of neighboring sounds which such a merger may entail. 
The extent of the merger and, occasionally, the fact that zero is involved, set off 
these processes into further sub-groups. 

When all the sound types (allophones) functioning as members of one phoneme 
fall together with another sound type or with other sound types, the phoneme 
will disappear as a separate entity. The following combinations seem to be 
possible. 

(a) All the allophones of phoneme /x/ merge with allophones of phoneme /y/, 
so that /axb/ > /ayb/; the contrast /axb/ : /ayb/ is wiped out. In historical 
grammar, these cases appear as unconditioned change. IE dh (presumably a 
unit phoneme /d'‘/) falls together with d in such languages as Iranian and Slavic; 
IE a, ¢e, 0 all become Skt. a; Lat. u and 6 fall together in Romance. The process 
leaves only inconclusive traces in the form of an occasional statistical pre- 
ponderance of the surviving phoneme, as in the case of Skr. a or Mod. Gk. /i/, 
which comes from eleven different sources. 

(b) All the allophones of phoneme /x/ disappear, i.e. they merge with zero,} 
so that the contrast /axb/ : /a0b/ = /ab/ is obliterated. From the viewpoint 
of the historical record, this is unconditioned loss. IE p was thus lost in Celtic, 
Latin h in Vulgar Latin. This process will leave no traces in the subsequent 
structure. 

(c) All the allophones of /x/ merge with allophones belonging to different 
phonemes, or some allophones of /x/ merge with allophones of one or more other 
phonemes and others disappear, i.e. merge with zero. Thus, some allophones 
of /x/ fall together with allophones of /y/, others with allophones of /z/, and 
still others disappear. In Sanskrit, the particular variety of IE a which preceded 
y fell together with the old a, e, o (> Skt. a), while the other varieties or allo- 
phones merged with IE 7. In traditional parlance this is stated more briefly as 
a conditioned sound change: a before y > a, otherwise > 7. As in the foregoing 
cases, /x/ as a separate phoneme has vanished from the language. Where a 
paradigm has been thus affected by the split of /x/, the subsequent stage will 
exhibit an alternation, say, of /y/, /z/, and zero (or any two of them). This 
alternation will not be compulsory in point of phonemic occurrence; for /y/ and 
/2z/ are presumably phonemes of free distribution so far as they include cases of 
old /y/ and /z/ (not developed from /x/). But it will be a regular alternation, 


1 Treating the disappearance of phonemes as merger with zero simplifies our statements 
concerning loss of contrast. Zero behaves like a phoneme of extremely wide distribution; 
it may be said to occur (if its alternation with a real phoneme recommends this formula) 
between the members of any permitted sequence of phonemes, including pauses. Two 
zeros occur in Gr. /4na/ ‘lord!’, i.e. /4na00/ vs. /A4nakt-os/ ‘of the lord’. 
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in the sense that it can be stated mechanically in terms of phonemic environ- 
ment; for the conditions under which /y/, /z/, and zero, respectively, appear 
in the alternation, are still those which used to govern the different allophones 
of /x/? 

4. Not all losses of contrast eliminate entire phonemes. 

(a) More often, a change will work in such a way that some allophones of 
/x/ (traditionally, ‘x under certain conditions’) merge with allophones of /y/ 
(‘yields y’), while the others continue in contrast. /xa/and /ya/ fall together 
as /ya/, whereas /xb/ and /yb/ remain distinct. The immediate result of this 
change (a common type of conditioned sound change) is a restriction upon the 
distribution of /x/, now barred from occurrence before /a/. In addition, the 
change may affect paradigms. The phoneme /y/ will make its appearance in a 
paradigm, replacing original /x/. In that case, it will alternate compulsorily 
with the restricted /x/, i.e. it will appear in those positions and only in those 
positions in which /x/ never occurs anywhere in the language. Reversed, this 
rule is one of the main tools of internal reconstruction: compulsory alternation 
between restricted /x/ and free /y/ in a paradigm indicates a previous condi- 
tioned sound change from /x/ to /y/ in the position from which it is now ex- 
cluded. The reconstruction is often supported by the existence of parallel, 
non-alternating paradigms showing only /y/. Mod. Ger. /d/ is restricted in 
comparison with /t/, in that it does not occur in syllable-final position: it is found 
in /Stinde/ Stunde ‘hour’, but not in /?tint/ und ‘and’. Moreover, /d/ and /t/ 
are in compulsory alternation in such paradigms as /binde/ Bunde ‘alliance 
(dat.)’ : /bint/ Bund ‘alliance (nom.)’. A parallel paradigm involving only 
/t/ is furnished by /binte/ bunte ‘motley ones’ : /bint/ bunt ‘motley’. From 
this state of affairs the merger of the syllable-final allophone of /d/ with an 
allophone of /t/ (or the change of syllable-final d to ¢) could be inferred even 
if it were not known from historical records. 

(b) Some allophones of /x/ may merge with zero (x under some conditions is 
lost ; ‘conditioned loss’); e.g. /xa/ falls together with /a/ while /xb/ continues to 
contrast with /b/. Alternations resulting from this process are not fundamen- 
tally different from those discussed in the preceding paragraph: /x/ will be found 
to alternate with zero, the latter appearing in those positions in which /x/ never 
occurs, as in Gk. /mélit-os/ ‘of honey’ : /méli/ (i.e. /méli0/) ‘honey’ (all stops 
being excluded from word-final position), or E /a-knéled%/ acknowledge : /néledZ/ 
(ie. /Ondédledz/) knowledge (/k/ being excluded from initial position preceding 
/n/). As in the preceding case, the sound changes’ can be recovered from an 
interpretation of the paradigms. 

(c) Some allophones of /x/ may merge with /y/, others with /z/, still others 
with zero, etc., while some allophones continue phonemically distinct. This 
instance does not add anything new to the other cases of partial survival of /x/. 

5. The effects of merger sometimes force a reinterpretation of the environ- 
ment. ‘This reinterpretation will be referred to as secondary change. 

(a) Let some allophones of /x/ merge with /y/ or zero, so that /x/ becomes 


? For examples of sound alternation in paradigms, see the following paragraph. 
* Loss of final ¢ in Greek, of initial k before n in Modern English. 
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limited and alternates compulsorily with the more freely occurring /y/ or with 
zero (see §4a, b); further, let the missing portion of /x/ be filled up, entirely or 
in part, by a change in the pronunciation of a sound type [Z] from an outside 
phoneme /z/, now reassigned to /x/ on the basis of phonetic similarity (see §2). 
The alternation between /x/ and /y/ or zero will then cease to be compulsory, 
although it will remain regular. When /s/ between vowels was lost in Homeric 
Greek, the paradigm /génes-si/ ‘generations (dat.)’ : /géne-os/ (gen. sg.), i.e. 
/géne0-os/ showed compulsory alternation between /s/ and zero; when [t] be- 
fore [i] under certain conditions changed to a sibilant which naturally became a 
member of the /s/ phoneme, the alternation was no longer compulsory (since e.g. 
*/eiti/ ‘he will go’ had now become /elsi/). This history can no doubt be in- 
ferred for most instances where zero is a party to a non-compulsory alternation.‘ 

(b) Let there be two similar sound types, [Z:] and [Ze], such that [Z;] occurs 
only in the environment of phoneme /x/ (is conditioned by /x/), while [Ze] does 
not occur in that environment. The two sound types are, of course, members 
of a phoneme /z/. Furthermore, let /x/ (or some of its allophones) merge with 
/y/ or with zero. This will transform [Z,] and [Zs] into contrasting phonemes. 
In pre-Indo-Iranian, a sound [¢] must have existed or developed before [e] and [i], 
corresponding to [k] in the other positions. When /e/, /a/, and /o/ all fell to- 
gether in one phoneme, Indo-Iranian /a/, [ta] from [ée] and [ka] from [ka] or 
[ko] came to be in contrast; in other words, /¢/ and /k/ had developed from 
allophones of a single phoneme into members of separate phonemes through 
merger of the conditioning factor. English /6/ and /6/, once automatic variants, 
have become contrasting phonemes in Modern English (thigh : thy; wreath: 
wreathe) through loss of the conditioning factors. German [6] and [ii] started out 
as allophones of /o/ and /u/ respectively, conditioned by the vowel in the fol- 
lowing syllable; as this vowel has not remained intact and in many instances has 
been lost, the umlaut vowels are now distinct phonemes (e.g. Mod. Ger. /36:n/ 
schon ‘already’ : /86:n/ schén ‘beautiful’). 

(c) If the conditioning factor lost is a so-called juncture, a situation arises 
which can be characterized as the carry-over of an allophone within a paradigm 
into a contrasting position. In ‘General Eastern’ American English a longer 
and slightly diphthongal [z"] before certain or all syllable-final voiced consonants 
corresponds to a shorter [x] in other positions.’ In some forms of this dialect, 
this distribution is stiil recognizable in [p#'d] pad, [pé#d1p] padding (noun), 
[k&t] cat. However, there is also [pé‘di1n] padding (verb form). This form can 
be explained by assuming that the verb form at one time differed from the noun 
by showing features of open juncture (onset of loudness on the vowel [1] etc.) 
which was later lost, thus putting [2] and [z"] into a contrasting position (/#/ vs. 
/eh/). 

Phonemes which have developed from allophones through loss or merger of 
an outside conditioning factor (§5b, c), will be found to be in non-compulsory 
alternation provided that paradigms have been affected. Zero will not be a 
party to such an alternation, since it would be meaningless to assume a develop- 


4 See three paragraphs below. 
5 See G. L. Trager, American Speech, 15.255-8 (1940). 
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ment at the start of which zero was an allophone of a phoneme. In addition to 
being non-compulsory, the alternations will be quite irregular—i.e. statable, at 
best, in terms of morphological categories, but not of the phonemic environment.® 
Where the conditioning factor lost was open juncture, the newly contrasting 
phonemes are likely to occur in a characteristic distribution: their morphologi- 
cally isolated occurrences will still show complementary distribution. 

6. New contrasts may be created as a result of borrowing. Aside from the 
instances in which a foreign sound is taken over bodily and added to the list of 
contrasting phonemes (e.g. /f/ in Russian), loanwords may introduce a contrast 
between what had up to then been non-contrasting variants. In Hindustani, 
fr] (a retroflex flap) and [d] (a cacuminal voiced stop) are distributed almost 
complementarily: [d] initially, after /n/, and in the geminate cluster /dd/; 
[r'] elsewhere. There are, however, instances of [d] in other positions, all 
in loanwords such as /re:di:o:/ ‘radio’. If the foreign vocabulary can be set 
aside on a descriptive basis, as is to some extent possible in English, the old 
structure can be recovered. Note that E [f] and [v] were allophones of the 
same phcneme until borrowing introduced words where they occurred in con- 
trasting positions. 

7. This analysis of sound changes and their effect on the pattern of a language 
rests on such general linguistic assumptions as the regularity of phonetic change 
and the phonemic principle, and is therefore believed to be applicable to any 
kind of language structure. By distinguishing reversible processes (i.e. those 
which leave unambiguous traces behind) from ambiguous ones, it furnishes the 
rules of internal reconstruction, a method which supplements or (in the absence 
of comparative data) substitutes for comparative reconstruction. It is worth 
noting that unambiguous traces necessarily involve the distribution of sounds 
in morphological paradigms: compulsory alternations permit the reconstruction 
of conditioned merger between phonemes; regular non-compulsory alternations 
(especially those involving zero) may be traced back to the same kind of merger 
with an intervening secondary change; irregular alternations, if paralleled in 
sets, frequently point to the loss or merger of an outside factor; a peculiar dis- 
tribution of paradigmatic against isolated forms will reveal loss of juncture. 
Rules such as these (which have been tested though not formulated’ by generations 
of linguists) imply that the analogical processes and syntactical constructions 
whereby meaningful forms (morphemes, words, clauses) are put together, are 


¢ Belated loss or merger of the conditioning factor may also occur in the cases treated 
under §3c and §4. It will not create new phonemes, but make both the free (§3c) and the 
compulsory alternations (§4) irregular. Paradigms like E sing sang sung have developed 
in that way. 

7 J. H. Bonfante in Word 1.132 refers to them briefly as a ‘simple play of logical deduc- 
tion’. Among those who have helped to clear up the details we mention E. Hermann, KZ 
41.1-69; N. van Wijk, Phonologie passim (The Hague, 1939); A. A. Hill, Lana. 12.15-22; L. 
Bloomfield, Language 369-91; R. Jakobson, TCLP 4.247-67. Some of the facts presented 
in this paper were dealt with by the author in SIL 2.4.78-87. The author wishes to acknowl- 
edge the suggestions and encouragement which he has had in discussing the matter with 
Bernard Bloch, Zellig S. Harris, George L. Trager, Rulon S. Wells, and many others. 
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essentially regular, i.e. statable in terms of order and selection, while alternation 
is brought about by sound change (and then again frequently abolished by new 
analogical handling of forms). What remains to be done is to classify the struc- 
tural changes brought about by certain types of analogical and syntactic con- 
struction in the widest sense, including such linguistic forms as boundary markers 
(junctures) and intonations. 
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GRAMMAIRE HOMERIQUE: phonétique et morphologie. By Pierre CHan- 
TRAINE. Pp. 526. Paris: Librairie C. Klincksieck, 1942. 


This is one book that must for years be constantly at the elbow of every 
Homericist, where it will earn for its author admiration and gratitude. Having 
said this I may pass to the points in which there seems to me some need of 
criticism. 

The author calls (1) his book ‘une description systématique de la phonétique 
et de la morphologie de I’Iliade et de l’Odyssée’. Some scholars would insist 
that from such a description historical matter must be rigorously excluded. It 
is a counsel of perfection. I could not bring myself to follow it and must confess 
that I am grateful for the very considerable amount of historical grammar (both 
Greek and Indo-European) with which this description is interlarded. 

The system followed, however, seems to me not the best. Word formation 
and inflection, the primary subdivisions of morphology, should be treated sepa- 
rately. This is not done, and word formation is handled in a very stepmotherly 
way. There is nothing about composition nor about the stem formation of nouns 
and adjectives, while that of the verb is at times run in with questions of inflec- 
tion. The reason is, of course, that there are good treatments of these topics 
available: Risch, Wortbildung der homerischen Sprache, Berlin, 1937;! and the 
author’s Formation des noms en grec ancien, Paris, 1933. It would, however, 
have been conducive to clearness—tho no doubt distasteful—to have presented 
the pertinent references to these works in tabular form with notes containing 
additions or dissenting opinions. 

The records described are the texts of our current editions. At present no 
alternative is possible. The result is that the grammarian must take (1) ‘une 
attitude constamment critique’. Time after time the question must be raised 
whether the traditional form does not in reality conceal an older form, whether 
it is not in need of correction. I find the outcome confusing, and believe that 
in the future we can and should relieve ourselves to a very considerable extent 
from this embarrassment. 

What we need are editions of Homer of two types: one for men who read Homer 
for enjoyment; the other to serve as the basis of work for those scholars who wish 
to study the composition of the poems, or to use them as documents testifying 
to the speech and life of their times.? 

The former needs are well served by our modern editions. These are recon- 
structions of an Alexandrian text—composite photographs, as it were, of those 
that circulated in Egypt in the second century before our era, marred somewhat, 
to be sure, by still later changes and additions. But for scholarly work, tools of 
another sort are needed. Pasquali puts the case neatly: ‘Ricostruire il testo 
alessandrino, pud esser utile per certi fini, quelli dello storico dell’antica gram- 

1 Reviewed in Lana. 13.209 (1937). 


2 Cf. Athetized Lines of the Iliad 42; and the similar ideas of Meillet, Revue des Etudes 
Grecques 31.277-314 (1918). 
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matica; ma non puo essere se non una prima tappa’; and adds: ‘Sarebbe strano 
rinunziare a risalir oltre, qui dove i mezzi abbondano eccezionalmente.’® 

Meillet, planning for the linguists alone, thought of an edition that should 
present the poems in their earliest form. That is our ultimate desideratum; but 
even for our own purposes, I would not attempt to reach it by a single leap. An 
edition of the poems as they existed circa 500 B.c. would serve others, and 
would be for us an advanced base for further operations. 

Such an edition will have two features: (1) it will distinguish between those 
lines that have, and those that have not, a prima facie claim to inclusion; and 
(2) it will remove all Hellenistic and later forms besides many of the Atticisms.! 
The first try at an edition of this sort will not meet with perfect success; but 
within a reasonable time continued efforts should give us an Athenian Homer to 
place alongside our Alexandrian one. Only then can the significant facts be 
described more clearly. 

The written tradition of Homer runs back to a time when the alphabet offi- 
cially adopted at Athens in the archonship of Euclides (403 B.c.) was not in use. 
The result (5) is that ‘Sur plus d’un point notre tradition est dépourvue d’auto- 
rité.’ Rather, our mss. can at the best show what stood in the ancient text. 
When its reading is ambiguous—and it frequently is—we are free to interpret 
it as seems best without the slightest obligation to follow the interpretation put 
upon it in ancient times. Thus, all that is traditional is that MEZOI was the 
reading of I 416, and it can mean either uy co. or wéoow. It is no ‘emendation’ to 
prefer the former, because no one saw the merit of that interpretation before 
Christ (1884).5 

It is conceded (5) that ‘tous nos manuscrits remontent en définitive 4 des 
exemplaires attiques’.6 Nevertheless, the author believes that one should work 
not with the old Attic, but with the old Ionic alphabet—wrongly in my opinion. 
His statement that ‘le texte homérique’ was probably put in writing in Ionia 
before it was in Attica seems not precise enough. I regard it as much more 
than probable that Homeric poems were written first in Ionia, but as much more 
than doubtful that this is true of the Iliad and the Odyssey. At all events, 
whatever mss. Jonians brought to Attica were there copied—i.e. were rewritten 
in the Attic alphabet. The traces seem clear. The Alexandrians believed that 
their texts went back to ones in which 7 was written as E and w as 0; examples 
(including good ones for w : 0) are given by Cauer, Grundfr. 105-10, whose final 
remarks deserve special attention. 

Valuable, though not entirely new,’ is the suggestion that writing recurring 
letters only once is true of vowels as well as of consonants. A number of forms 


3 Storia della tradizione e critica del testo 247. 

4 Not all the Atticisms can be touched, for by 500 B.c. the text will have been to some 
extent Atticized. To draw this line will be a difficult problem theoretically; but for the 
benefit of non-linguists it may prove practical to give doubtful cases the benefit of the 
doubt. 

5 Cf. Cauer, Grundfr. 109. Unfortunately the example is from an interpolation (Athe- 
tized Lines 85-9) and so not strictly applicable to the question about to be discussed. 

* Rather: a single Attic text. 

7 Cf. Schwyzer 102, who cites Meillet. 
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Tlarpéxdees, not Iarpdoxdes; oréeos, NOt ozeiovs etc., that were for Monro (Hom. 
Gr. 87-8) and Bechtel (Vocalcontr. 240 ff.) emendations appear now as just 
correct interpretations of ITATPOKAEZ, ZITEO2, etc. Schwyzer desires epi- 
graphic confirmation of this habit of writing; but the chance of finding it is nar- 
rowly limited by the early contraction of like vowels. Unfortunately the author 
does not take full advantage of his suggestion. In the chapter on the contraction 
of vowels, for instance, he says (31) of IarpoxXes and like forms merely ‘la 
contraction peut recouvoir une vieille formule non contracte’, thus bringing us 
back to the stage that Monro and Bechtel had reached. 

The morphology, to which I now turn, begins with Chapter XVI and treats 
only such points as are of special interest to Homeric grammar. Among these I 
select’ first the dative plurals of the o-stems (194-6). 

The author rightly recognizes that only examples of -o.s before a consonant or 
at the verse-end prove anything, and lists only these. He is acting in accord 
with custom when he includes examples of -o.s before forms of éos, épyov, ldeiv. 
But in the vulgate these words begin with a vowel, and in describing the vulgate 
a mention of a former f¢- is irrelevant.® Cancel therefore in his list ’Apyeiots, 
pvnoapéevors, movors, Euots. He seems to have overlooked mrpouaxos A 253, &AAors 
Q [25], éuots r 490.1° Elsewhere textual difficulties seem to be involved. 

The author does not mention A 132 for ddyuos, probably because he is rightly 
following Zenodotus. Similarly he must have emended ¢ddors B 363 to dbAw; 
and changed ayavoits Bedéeoor y 280 € 124, A 199, 0 411 to ayavotor BeXeoor; rreiors 
derdeoor 8 122, M 311 to mAciower Semaccr; xpuvctos deraeoot A3, y 472 to xpvcéocr 
déracou, not to mention the v.l. rpnrots Nexéecow a 440, x 12. These changes I 
regard as possible but perhaps unnecessary." All occur in passages in which 
the use of -o1s is in nowise surprising. For I agree that it would be an error to 
eliminate -o.s everywhere. That would simply be showing that in this respect 
we can imitate Old Epic more closely than certain later poets did. 

The remark ‘Certaines formules traditionelles comportent usuellement un 
datif en -o1s’ may seem suggestive of an early date for -o.s. Such a date would 
accord with the derivation of -ors from the JE instrumental -6¢s which the author 
accepts. But the verses he cites are: 

thy 6” els Sppov wpoépecoav EpeT mors 
éC Opevor ToALhy &Xa ToT Tov EpEeT mors 
These are ‘odysséennes’, and they are the only examples of anything worth calling 
a formula.’ Formulas can be coined at any time, and cannot be older than the 


8 I believe that a minute criticism of a few topics will give a better impression of this 
book than a long series of remarks that could hardly be more than mere placita. 

® The need of mentioning it may come when we talk about the earlier form of the text. 
Even then A 223 draprnpoic’ éréecow, Once araprnpotor férecow, is the only case that de- 
serves attention. 

19 Occasionally additional references could have been given: ’Axaots E 465, éperpots « 
564, » [147], 180 (instead of ‘etc.’), and also » 22, which is not formulaic. 

11 Ordinarily when I differ from the author in such matters our positions are reversed. 

12 The term formula has been much abused in recent years. To apply it to such phrases 
as rots 6é at the verse-head seems to me abusive. 
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forms they contain. The thing to note here is that no formula with -os is to be 
found in the Iliad. 

The author notes the spread of -o.s, that examples of it are found more fre- 
quently in the Odyssey, and that those of the Iliad occur ‘surtout dans des 
développements “récents”’. Unfortunately this must be interpreted in the 
light of his paribhiasa-like statement (2) as meaning no more than passages 
which have been considered late by somebody; and that amounts to nothing. 
The author is—of course—no Unitarian; but apparently he wishes to avoid the 
Question. That cannot be done. A writer on Homeric grammar must have 
some views about the composition of the poems, and be ready to maintain them. 
I believe that there are scattered thru the first eighteen books of the Iliad frag- 
ments of earlier poetry (something more than 2200 lines) written in a dialect 
perceptibly different from that of the rest of the poems." 

In this Old Epic -o:s does not occur. An urgent problem of Homeric grammar 
is to find forms or constructions that are absent from certain parts of the rest 
of the poems. Here it may be said that the rest of the Iliad does not use rots 
within the verse, nor (except for K 462) rotode or toicde(o) ot. 

The treatment (201-2) of the dat. plur. of d-stems can be handled more briefly. 
To the author’s list add \ [603] @adins and E 75 where the mss. divide between 
xovins and xovin. There is no need to hesitate about pronouncing -a:s Attic, 
and late Attic at that. The surprising thing is that nearly half (4) of the exam- 
ples of -ys in the Iliad stand in the early fragments in which -ors is not used. 
They cannot be right, and fortunately it is easy to show how the text has been 
modernized." 

Under the gen. plur. of these stems (201) we are referred to pages 65 and 69 
where the forms are listed for phonologic reasons.'5 The primitive Hellenic 
ending -&«v became in Ionic -jwv, then dissyllabic -éwy, and was finally reduced 
to one syllable. The third stage was reached before the Ionians began to work 
on the Iliad. Consequently they had to let -dw» stand in their use of Aeolic 
sources, and could imitate it when they chose. The only trace of the first stage 
is on the Nikander statue (c. 600 B.c.), where there is a historical writing AAHON 
(= 4dAjwv), and the metre proves the word dissyllabic. The Ionians also kept 
on writing -ew- historically after the vowels had been united into a single syllable, 
avoiding this, however, when it would have led to an inconvenient accumulation 
(-tew-) of vocalic symbols. Such were not the habits in Attica, where -ay was 
written. Twice such Atticisms (xp.ddv A 69, prtadv & 243) have mastered the 
tradition, but should not be allowed to confuse the history. 

The author (like others) tries to find traces of the second stage; but the exam- 
ples are far from serviceable. Trisyllabic @vpéwy found in ¢ 191 (but dissyllabic 
in ¢ 47) is hyper-epic: the man said ¢:Ady in daily life, but ¢:Aéwv in his poetry, 

13 For a fuller statement cf. Lana. 13.307 (1937). 

4 Cf. Lana. 21.261-4 (1945). 

18 Add to the note on 201: rpérwv O 656 (v.1. rpwréwy is preferred), iperépwy 222. Addi- 
tional references: ractwy v 70, rohréwv ¢ 544, 5 813 (= etc.), eperuéwy E 818, 5 353 (= etc.). 
Add: e&péwy v 56, xpnvéwy x 350, rAnyéwr p 283. For x 471, listed (202) as wacas, Nauck’s 
emendation zactwy is adopted, without comment either time. 
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and fancied that the gen. plur. could follow the same pattern. Similarly rvAéwpy 
got into M 340-1, which Leaf wisely characterizes as ‘doubtless an addition’. 
The remaining example zi\ewy H 1 must then be emended. Fick’s mipywv 
seems the best suggestion. 

Meister (Hom. Kunstspr. 184-7) has shown another change in early (Homer) 
Ionic: adjectives with masc. o-stems have in the gen. plur. no separate form in 
the feminine. Without reference to Meister, the author (201 n.) hesitatingly 
suggests this. 

A fuller description of the forms in their distribution seems desirable. The 
Ionic forms are not found in Old Epic; except only in 0.656, where rpwrdwy has 
been modernized (so Fick) into rv rpwrwv, tay rpwréwy, OF Tay mpoTepwr. 

Interesting are the remarks about the imitative continuance of -d@wv. It is 
used only once in K, o, v; only twice in 7, ¢..6 Implied in such an observation 
are problems of style, of the free choice between alternatives permitted by the 
language. These are very important and very difficult; because they become of 
value only when seen against a background of many, many other details.” In 
dealing with these books of the Odyssey I should note that the only example in o, 
Suwawv (25) is within a short interpolation; that two of the three examples in 7 
(112, 117) come from the description of the garden of Alcinoos; that the single 
example (55) in » is of the set phrase dta Gea4wv. Furthermore, that examples of 
-éwy are still rarer: none in 7, 0, one in v (xacéwv 70), and two (@vpéwv 47, 191) in . 
There is a similar situation" also in a: dvpdwy 107, rapecdwv 334, but no example 
of -tw. This suggests that some poets may have been avoiding -éwy as too 
commonplace, and that trisyllabic @vpéwy may be part of the effort to get away 
from it. A long investigation’ will be needed to reach, if possible, a satisfactory 
result. 

The remarks on the archaistic, not archaic, forms yardwy, édwy (cf. Meister, 
Hom. Kunstspr. 172) need as a supplement a notice of the attestation of éawv. 
Of the three examples @ 335 is an interpolation; 2 528 is probably another, and at 
all events é4w»v was not read by Plato in the line. This leaves only @ 325, which 
is in the song of Demodocus. 

For forms of the dat. plur. of the third declension of the type xiveoot, the 
author prefers (204) the old explanation that gives as the starting-point the type 
Bédeo-o1. Wackernagel’s explanation that the type is produced by analogies 
such as Abxor : AbKoi-ou :: kbves :X (= xbveo-or), is mentioned as another possi- 
bility. Apparently the operation of these analogies is not to be denied, but to 
be regarded as merely a contributing factor. My opinion is the opposite: 


16 The pronoun réwy 7 117 seems not to have been counted. 

17T recall (too vaguely to quote) the saying of some archeologist to the effect that one 
cannot see one Greek vase until he has seen a thousand. 

18 For drawing my intention to this I am indebted to somebody—Mr. Shewan, I think. 
I may here record another acknowledgment. In an article TAPA 71.40-4 (cf. Athetized 
Lines 27-8), I explained the story of Zenodotus dehorning Anacreon’s hornéd hind as start- 
ing from a scribal blunder, the easy confusion of IZ and K. I thought this idea novel, but 
recently found it in Leo Weber, Anacreonta 7 (Géttingen, 1895). 

19 Simple averaging will not suffice. 
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BéXeoor could never (cf. Schwyzer, Griech. Gram. 564) have started this change; 
its existence may have rendered it easier for xbveoor to gain acceptance. 

The author (like others) is content (206) with the simple explanation that 
-eco. came back to its starting-point, giving the type Bedéeoor.. Schwyzer has 
advanced beyond this: raxées, ducpevées started raxéeoor, Svopevéeror; since these 
forms would function also as neuters, we are given proportions like dvcpevéa : 
duo pevéeror 3: BeXean 2X (= Bedéecor). 

Such analogies do not sweep thru a language instantly and completely; a stage 
in which there is competition between the older and the newer forms is normally 
the first result. We can see that such a stage existed in the venacular(s) under- 
lying Old Epic. We cannot reach a description of its details, pattly because of 
the paucity of our records, partly because of the distortion of the facts that the 
writing of poetry imposes.” The question is further complicated by the presence 
of the type zovi, in which we see the reduction of -oa- to -o- after a short vowel. 

The older poets then had sometimes a choice among three forms: roaai, zoal, 
médecor; Bédecor, BéNeot, Bedéeoor; sometimes between two: fovai, Boecor; and 
sometimes, no doubt, no choice at all. The Ionians found some of these forms 
(roc, BéXeor, Bovoi) in agreement with their daily speech, and so a justification for 
extending the use of the type. The other types seemed poetical. They con- 
tinued to use as ornaments those they had received and created others in their 
image and likeness. 

A probable instance of the survival of the older form is the word for ‘child’. 
The Lesbian ato persisted to Alc. B 14.2 (Lobel); and zaideoo: is confined to 
the Odyssey y 381, € 394, 1431. Three examples of rato: occur in the Odyssey 7 
149, v 62, 258, and eight in late parts of the Iliad (B 337, A 28, Z 283, H 334, M 425, 
N 409, ® 185, 460). It would seem that in the early competition zaideoor lost 
out, and that the form in the Odyssey is archaistic, not archaic. 

Similarly, primitive Greek zac: persists into the Lesbian name Ilatocxpéovros.#8 
In Homer zac: is by far the most frequent: Iliad 66 examples (including eight 
from the earliest strata), Odyssey 72; while zavreoor is found 12 times in the 
Iliad and 20 times in the Odyssey. In A 288 it has been used to modernize 
maow d¢ favaocew into raytecct 5’ dvaocew; but the other examples from the Iliad 
are late. There can be no doubt that wavreoo: also is an archaistic form. The 
question may indeed be raised whether -eoo: gained early admission to the -vr- 
stems at all. Unfortunately, neither type of ending occurs in them frequently; 
-eoot Il. 3, Od. 3; -o« Il. 18, Od. 5. None has early attestation except yépover Z 
113. 

Another class of words into which -eoo. did not gain early entrance is formed 
by the neuters in -ua < *-my. As suggested by Risch 45, the extended stem 
-ywar- was not used in the dative plural, in which -uao. < *-mysi is found. 


20 The poets, for all we can tell, may have said (only?) ¢péveoot yuvaixeoo: in their daily 
life; but in the practice of their art the former proved unusable, the latter highly incon- 
venient. They either used older forms, ¢peol (¢pacl?) yuvarti, or wrote verses in which the 
dat. pl. of these words would not be needed. 

21 The poets do not testify because of mutilation: in Sappho ¢ 4.6 wate. may mean ‘chil- 
dren’, and 6 10.13 |ravres oc-[ may be intended. 
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Schwyzer 524 calls attention to the absence of -uaco. < *-yaro, and dates 
-parecot as post-Homeric. 

In avnp ‘man’ the earlier form davédpacr (Il. 33, Od. 34) stood well the competi- 
tion with avipeoo: (Il. 15, Od. 5). Not only are the examples more frequent, 
but their attestation is earlier: dvipdor A 151, Z 314, P 445; avipeoo: first in E 874. 
Alcaeus (B 11.8) used avépeo, which is to be connected with dvipdc:, not with 
avipecot. Other r-stems show few examples of the dat. plur.; and these are 
found almost exclusively in the later parts. The exception is waxdpeoo (Il. 6, 
Od. 7), with attestation as early as © 72. 

In *ndéus ‘ship’ phonetic changes produced in primitive Greek a variation of 
quantity: vais, vavoi :vies etc. The paradigm was levelled analogically in 
different directions in different dialects. In Old Epic the result was vaes etc. 
in competition with vaes etc.*; in Ionic vnis, vnvai : vfes etc. Later, metathesis 
of quantity and post-metathesis workings of analogy produced in Ionic vées etc. 
In taking over Old Epic poetry, Ionic bards naturally ionicized vaeoor, vaeoor as 
vheoot, veeoot, and continued to use these forms. The explanation, for which I 
am indebted to Meillet,*4 is rejected by the author with vigor (225), but seems 
to me undoubtedly right. 

In the dental stems and in the s-stems Old Epic had forms of the two types 
mocot : root and Bédevor : BEAeot. The latter type was the one spoken in Ionia. 
Old Epic did not have such convenient doublets in the type ré5-ecor. Five 
examples of -eo. occur (K 486, T 468, Y 191, o 386, 557) in late strata and are 
rightly recognized by the editor (207) as archaistic. There are also a few exam- 
ples in which the Ionians seem to have epicized their -o. as -cot. However, 
such an analogy may have worked at any time, and there are traces of it in 
Old Epic also. The attestation of rodéoor is late (N 452, P 236, 308); the author 
calls it ‘une forme batarde’. But wedéxeoor is similar ;* and I should so interpret 
yevuc at, vexvoot, ritvoot, rather than consider the possibility (222) of long u in the 
stem. Of these, redéxeoor and yévoor have early attestation (O 711, A 416), 
while véxvoor and ritvoc: are confined to the Odyssey. “Ipico could be old, but 
because of its very late attestation (A 27) is more probably Ionic tpro: epicized. 

The author properly pictures (218-9) the abnormality of uayrnos as a gen. of 
pavris, but misrepresents its attestation. At uw 267, uayrws is not a variant 
‘dans plusieurs manuscrits’, but the reading of all, except that G? seems to have 
wished pavrews. The presence of uavrnos is due to a conjecture of G. Hermann, 
and has been widely adopted (Ludwich, Berard). At x 493, uavrios is again the 
reading of 2, but here M reads payrnos, and a conflation of the two readings 
in a Brussels ms. is reported in the Oxford edition. The variants attest nothing 
but a late struggle with the scansion of the line. If they are to be taken more 
seriously, read yayrjos, as Thiersch is reported to have done. It should then 
be described as the gen. of an otherwise unattested wavreds. We should thus 
get?” a series wayrebs : payrevouae : wavrma, parallel to iepebs : iepebw : tepma. 

22 Cf. on it Lobel 1 n. 

23 The metrical doublets were, of course, very convenient for the poets. 

4 Rev. Et. Gr. 31. 277-314 (1918). 

25 Such vocalism is seen also in rwéor (6 413) and in the adjective Oapéor, rodéor. 


26 Another solution was the too easy emendation to &yAaod in X. 
27 Cf. Schulze, Quaest. Ep. 420. 
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I should prefer to note that a\aod attests AAAO, which can also mean 4daéo. 
The metrical lengthening of its first syllable is normal, and removes the difficulty 
of its scansion.”® The phrase yavtis 4d\a60 must then be quite old—a conclusion 
that does not seem surprising. 

In the author’s treatment (264) of the doublets éyw : éywv, I miss a description 
of the partition of the forms in the vulgate. Its intention is obvious, and is 
carried out in the mss. almost without exception.” ’Ey& is used before con- 
sonants (numerous examples), and is found before vowels with shortening 
in hiatus: A 29, 108, T' 207, E 201, 625, © 286, 477, K 324, A 443, T 371, X 103, 
428, VW 553, 2 59, 370, 372; otherwise before vowels, éywv is used in about fifty 
examples. Normally* the vulgate is not troubled by the former presence of a 
digamma. To this there is a curious exception: in a recurrent formula (B 139, 
I 26, 704, M 75, & 74, 370, O 294, 2 297, uw 213, v 179), 2 reads always: 

GAN’ Gye’, ws Gy éyw eitw, TevOwpeOa avTeEs 
and variant readings with éywy are few. Reminiscent (in imitation?) of this is 
I 167: 

ei 5° Gye, rods dv yw emcopopuan, of 6é ribéc Ow. 
It is the only example where éyay is not used to plug such a ‘hiatus in caesura’ * 

This formula slightly modifies Monro’s statement (Hom. Gram. 370):* ‘This 
pronoun [éo etc. but not és] is noticeable as the only word in which the original 
f is recognized in the spelling of our texts.’ The examples given are daié oi, 
&s Ké of, ob of, ob €bev (not obx oi, or obx Eber). 

In his discussion (287-90) of the past tenses of *es- ‘to be’, the author does 
not accept the conclusions reached in LANG. 13.306-12 (1937), but for a reason 
which seems to me far from decisive. After pointing out that #2 can be a perfect, 
that the ending of j06a is properly the ending of the perfect (but used rather 
freely in Homer*), and that jev has been interpreted as a perfect, he continues: 
‘Ces faits ne doivent peut-étre pas prevaloir contre l’observation que l’existance 
d’un parfait ancien de la racine durative *es- ne semble pas probable, malgré le 
témoignage du Sanskrit asa.’ 


28 So (substantially) Payne Knight. 

29 Occasionally éydv is replaced by éym in a single ms. or in a small group of mss; still. 
rarer is the replacement of éyw by éyav. At 2 364 éydv Zen.; fywy’ 2. I limit myself to the 
Iliad and depend on Leaf’s apparatus, except at the points of most interest. 

30 In E 475 éyoyp idéew is the reading of 2, but éya lééev of an unusually large group of 
mss. (GJMOPQU). In view of other passages (A 76, B 73, Z 365, I 103, 314, N 735, T 367, 
341), this variant can be regarded only as a late blunder that happens to hit a pre-vulgate 
form of the text, and editors should follow Q. 

31 According to Leaf and Ludwich, éy# is the reading of 2 in = 74, 370, 0 294. Allen’s 
apparatus contradicts this flatly, but not explicitly. All can be brought in order by assum- 
ing that in his text éydv etzw is in these lines a misprint for éy& eww, which he reads both in 
the preceding and in the following examples of the formula. In confirmation, notice that 
at O 294 the apparatus treats éyav just as a variant would be treated. There is no note on 
= 74. (My assistant now reports that at = 370, éydv exw is listed as a misprint in the 
Corrigenda.) 

32 Aristarchus is cited for éya, and is backed by Q; only CQR have éyév. For éyav at the 
caesura, cf. T 169, E 475, K 378, T 60, 83, 192, @ 372, & 487. 

33 Accepted (147) by the author. 

% There is quite an extension of -c@a by analogy, chiefly in later parts of the Iliad and in 
the Odyssey, but the fact has no bearing on what jo6a was. 
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This observation is no doubt the remark of Wackernagel (IF 39.221 [1921]): 
there was no perfect of *es- ‘in der Grundsprache’, Indo-Iranian *dsa being an 
innovation. That is a reasonable point of view: the reconstruction of *ésa is of 
itself insufficient warrant for declaring that it was a heritage from primitive 
Indo-European. Whether it should be modified by the existence in early Greek 
of ja, joa, je-v, parallel to ofda, ofa0a, ofde(v),** is a question which it is not 
necessary to raise. ‘There may or may not have been here an isogloss bounding 
the pre-Hellenic and the pre-Indo-Iranian dialects of Indo-European. At all 
events, the fact that the innovation—if innovation it is—was made in Indo- 
Iranian is proof that it could be made at that date. The existence of a ‘parfait 
ancien’ of as early a date as that is all the basis that my article requires. 

Chantraine himself was at one time less sceptical: ‘Dans l’imparfait du verbe 
elui on peut retrouver des formes de parfait. Mais les faits sont trés confus. 
L’imparfait 7v a toujours le sens du passé. En Sanskrit, dsa est aussi un passé. 
La concordance est notable. Dans la racine *es- pour des raisons probablement 
sémantiques, le parfait a rapidement évolué. Ona méme soutenu que la racine 
n’a pas eu de parfait ancien. La correspondence du grec et de I’indo-iranien est 
pourtant frappante’ (Histoire du parfait grec 19 [Paris, 1927]). 

Naturally I have discussed topics in which different views or additions seem 
possible. I do not wish this to be taken as a contradiction of what I said at the 
beginning. There is much in the book that I admire. I shall always keep it on 
hand, and hope to profit from the possession of such a tool. 

GEORGE MELVILLE BOLLING 
On1o State UNIVERSITY 


InrRopucTION A L’ILIADE. By Paut Mazon, in collaboration with Pierre 
Chantraine, Paul Collart, and René Langumier. Pp. 304. Paris: Société 
d’Edition “Les Belles Lettres”, 1942. 


The first half of this introduction to the Budé edition of the Iliad is to be 
valued highly. The first chapter (7-36), by Chantraine, deals, in the main 
wisely, with the manuscript tradition of the Iliad. In the second (37-73), 
Collart embodies a list of 372 papyri of the Iliad, and another of 35 papyri 
dealing with its interpretation. These lists bring together and up to date a 
mass of widely scattered publications, and are sure to prove most useful tools. 
The third chapter (74-88), by Langumier, is a short and clear history of the 
formation of the scholia that will repay careful reading. In the fourth chapter 
(89-136), Chantraine gives a skillful condensation of his views upon the Homeric 
language, and adds a series of notes about the accentuation and orthography 
adopted in the edition. 

The rest of the volume is an essay by Mazon entitled ]’Origine de I’Tliade. 


GEORGE MELVILLE BOLLING 
Oxn10 State UNIVERSITY 


% ‘Seules les désinences *-a, *-tha, *-e caractérisent le parfait’ (Chantraine, Histoire du 


parfait grec 23). 
36 T need not repeat the references that he gives. 
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LE PARLER DE Marricny (VALAIS): SA POSITION ET SON RAYONNEMENT 
DANS L’EVOLUTION DES PATOIS DU Bas-VALAIS. By ALFRED DIsrRICcH. 
Pp. xxviii, 124 (lithoprinted), with 26 folding maps and tables. Bienne: 
Arts graphiques Schiiler 8. A., 1945. 

CONTRIBUTION A LA TERMINOLOGIE DES TISSUS EN ANCIEN FRANGAIS 
ATTESTES DANS DES TEXTES FRANCAIS, PROVENGAUX, ITALIENS, ESPA- 
GNOLS, ALLEMANDS ET LATINS. By Kurt ZANGGER. Pp. xv, 128 (litho- 
printed). Bienne: Arts graphiques Schiiler S. A., 1945. 


These two books, developments of Zurich doctoral theses, are among the most 
recent productions of the Swiss school of Romance linguistics. They represent 
work in two fields for which Swiss linguistics are especially noted: dialectology 
and study of medieval source material. Both books are thorough, careful 
studies; both are evidence that Swiss work in Romance linguistics has maintained 
high standards during the war years. 

Dietrich’s study is a discussion of certain significant aspects of the dialect of 
Martigny (at the bend of the Rhone above the Lake of Geneva, and at the 
meeting-point of the roads from Italy via the St. Bernard pass and from Savoy 
via the Col de la Forclaz), in its relation to the surrounding dialect areas: the 
Upper and Lower Valais, Haute Savoie, and the Val d’Aosta in Italy. Dietrich 
does not follow the older technique (e.g. of Ascoli and his followers) of outlining 
the development of all Latin sounds and forms, according to a fixed scheme. He 
follows, rather, the modern trend toward choosing for presentation only such 
features as are relevant for setting off a given dialect in its relation to other areas. 
Each of these procedures has its advantages and disadvantages. The older type 
of presentation is very useful as a base for comparative studies, but easily degen- 
erates into a cut-and-dried synopsis which relates the dialect only to Latin, 
without sufficient consideration of its relations to neighboring dialects or the 
modern standard language. Conversely, the newer type emphasizes far more 
the individual history, peculiarities, and relations of the dialect being studied, 
but is less useful for comparative work. In fact, a successful study of the newer 
type must depend on previous comparative work for full effectiveness, and hence 
may best be undertaken in a field like French dialectology, where comparative 
work has already been done. 

After a detailed introduction describing the historical background (vi-xi), the 
modern dialect situation (xi-xiii), the technique of investigation (xiii—xxiii), and 
a full bibliography (xxiii-xxvi), Dietrich treats selected features of historical 
phonology (1-65), lexicon (67-86), and morphology (87-107), with a summary 
of his conclusions (109-18). Under each item he lists the Latin etyma for the 
words chosen as typical; classifies the different developments in groups, with 
attestations of the modern dialectal forms (usually abstracted into types, rather 
than cited in their specific local form); lists divergent evidence; and, where it is 
called for, gives a brief historical interpretation of the geographical distribution. 
The material, taken from Dietrich’s own field notes for the Martigny region and 
from others’ attestations for the surrounding areas, is presented with great con- 
cision, making extensive, at times almost Paninean, use of abbreviation and 
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formulaic notation. This renders doubly welcome the 21 illustrative maps at 
the end of the book. 

Dietrich’s material and maps make very evident the strategic linguistic posi- 
tion and influence of Martigny, at the crossroads of the lines of communication 
following the Rhone, the St. Bernard pass, and the Col de la Forclaz. From 
Martigny, the main urban center of the district, have spread a number of inno- 
vations, splitting an earlier Valaisan unity; typical of these innovations are és 
< Lat. c before d (42-4, 45-6, Map XI) and dz < j before d (47-8, Map XI), as 
opposed to ts(y) and dz(y) respectively in the upper and lower Valais beyond the 
Martigny area. A number of Savoyard innovations have penetrated into the 
Valais through the Col de la Forclaz and Martigny, e.g. y < / (48-50, Map XII) 
as opposed to 6, d in the Lower Valais and a relic area above Martigny in the 
valley of the Lizerne; and f < ti, te after consonant, cj, ce, and c before e or 7 
(59-65, Maps XV-XVII). Naturally, the political connections of Martigny 
are reflected in the linguistic divisions. The boundaries of the episcopal vice- 
dominate of Martigny, which lasted from 585 to 1260 (vii-viii), are almost 
exactly coterminous with those of the present dialect of Martigny. The bound- 
ary between the County of Valais (in which Martigny and its district lie) and 
that of Chablais to the northwest, is the same as that of a number of lexical 
features characteristic of Martigny, e.g. the types CAPANNA ‘chalet’ ~ chalet etc. 
(71-2), PERCIPERE ‘hear’ ~ AUDIRE (74), FuMU- ‘smoke’ ~ FUMARIA (76-7), 
*DESOMNARE ‘awaken’ ~ *DESOMNIARE (82), etc.; cf. Map XVIII. 

Zangger’s study of textile terminology is the result of an extensive and thor- 
ough ‘dépouillement de textes’, and gives us a good cross-section of this aspect 
of Old French vocabulary. The material is arranged alphabetically by OF 
words, and under each heading are given, first a brief definition, and then 
attestations from OF and other languages. Zangger’s book is not as exciting or, 
at first approach, as stimulating as Dietrich’s, but it is no less valuable. It is 
essentially a ‘Materialiensammlung’, but one of great use to workers, not only 
in French, but also in Italian, Medieval Latin, and the other languages from which 
he has collected material. 

A word must be said about the excellent quality of the photographic repro- 
duction of both these books. This is especially noticeable in Dietrich’s book, 
of which a large part is reproduced, not from typescript, but from hand-lettered 
pages, presenting mostly material in phonetic transcription. For a work like 
Dietrich’s, as for a linguistic atlas, photographic reproduction has the great 
advantage of being able to deal with complicated combinations of letters and 
diacritics much more effectively than machine typesetting. It is probably no 
more economical than printing from type, considering the high cost of skilled 
draughtsmanship; but, in addition to the advantage just mentioned, it has in 
its favor its legibility and pleasing effect, which, for carefully hand-lettered pages, 
is fully as satisfactory as that of all but the very finest printing. 

Rosert A. Hau Jr. 
Brown UNIVERSITY 
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NOGAISKIL AZYK I EGO DIALEKTY: grammatika, teksty i slovari. By N. A. 
Baskakov. (Akademii Nauk SSSR: Institut dzyka i pisfmennosti.) 
Pp. 272. Moskva & Leningrad: Izdatelistvo Akademii Nauk SSSR, 1940. 


This book is primarily a descriptive grammar of a Turkic language spoken in 
the north Caucasus. It treats simultaneously the three principal dialects of 
the Nogai language: White Nogai, and the ‘steppe’ dialects Black Nogai and 
General Nogai. The author does, however, make occasional references to pre- 
vious stages of development of the Turkic languages, and makes a number of 
comparative summaries of the distinctive linguistic features of these three 
dialects. 

The texts and other materials on which this grammar is based were gathered 
as a part of the work of scientific expeditions to the Nogai in 1934 and 1936. 
The author obtained materials from 60 informants in 22 localities. The ages 
of his informants varied from 10 to 73 years; they were of both sexes, and of many 
different Cezrees of education and linguistic attainment. All the pertinent 
information with respect to localities and informants, and the text materials 
themselves (with complete translations) are presented in this book. Sentence 
examples in the morphology, as well as all vocabulary entries, are cross-referenced 
to the particular informant and text from which they were taken. This presenta- 
tion obviously makes it possible for the work to stand on its own feet, and affords 
easy access to the source materials on which the author bases his analysis. 

The book is divided into the following sections: I. Phonetics, II. Survey of the 
lexicon, III. Morphology, IV. Syntax, followed by appendices, texts, and 
vocabulary. 

In the section on phonetics, the author operates with all the usual apparatus 
of descriptive physiological terminology, distributional statements, and phonemic 
syntheses. No attempt is made, however, to separate the data on phonetics 
from that on phonemics or morphophonemics, and this simultaneous treatment 
occasionally makes for lack of clarity. The treatment of syllable-final pre- 
consonantic 2,! for example, (§33) as a positional (‘combinatory’) variant of ki 
can hardly be possible in a dialect which has 2 and ki in contrast in other posi- 
tions in the word, as seems to be the case in all three Nogai dialects. This is 
apparently a case of partial complementation; the sound which occurs in this 
position is probably phonemically x, not ku. Occasionally a comparative pho- 
netic statement is not entirely clear: Nogai ut is described as a ‘labial, short, high 
front vowel’ midway between German (long?) 6 and zw. It is apparently more 
or less equal to German sHorT ti. There are one or two interesting uses of 
terminology: h is called a ‘voiceless vowel’, and not only the combinations of 
vowel with z (az, ez, etc.), but also those with v and h are called ‘diphthongs’. In 
his listing of the correspondences between Russian sounds and the Nogai sounds 
substituted for them in borrowings, the author does not always clearly distin- 
guish Russian sounds from Russian letters, citing Nogai rimont < Russian 


1 The transcription is the same as that used for the Russian, a straight transliteration 
of the Cyrillic orthography used for all the Nogai material. 
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remont ‘repair’ as an instance of Nogai 7 corresponding to Russian e (here un- 
stressed = 7). The use of a phonemic transcription for the Russian examples 
would have made most of the equivalences obvious, and would have made the 
real cases of sound substitution stand out. 

The only serious shortcoming of the phonology, however, is the lack of an 
adequate treatment of Nogai accent. The author quotes Radloff? as an au- 
thority on the ‘bi-polar’ nature of Turkic accent and makes the usual statement 
that the strong accent falls on the last syllable, but adds that a weaker but still 
quite noticeable one falls on the first syllable, and that there are many exceptions 
where the order is reversed, and many verb forms in which the strong accent 
falls neither on the first nor on the last syllable. He cites two such verb forms, 
marking the accent: aldman ‘I take’, almdjman ‘I don’t take’, and says that 
others will be taken up in the corresponding paragraphs, but makes no further 
mention of accent anywhere in the morphology. He discards the idea that 
strong stress is tied up in any way with the nature of the vowels in the syllable 
on which it falls, but insists that, on the contrary, vocalic positional variants are 
related directly to the position of the stress. He mentions three levels of such 
vocalic positional variation. It is hard to understand, in view of such evidence, 
how he can leave it at this. The very fact of such variability in the position of 
the stress from word to word is sufficient to lead one to suspect that it is phonemic, 
and one imagines that the author has met, in his work of analysis, such minimally 
contrasting pairs as boilmé ‘splitting’ : bétlme ‘don’t split!’, or artyku ‘left-overs’ : 
driyki ‘at long last’, or kiuozsylarymyzdé ‘at our shepherds’ : kiojsylarymyzda 
‘and our shepherds’. One hopes that in an eventual second edition of this gram- 
mar a thorough treatment of the accent will be incorporated. 

A similar and only slightly less serious lack is the failure to make any consistent 
juncture distinctions. The same collocations of elements are written in different 
ways, certain elements appearing as affixes and analogous elements as postposed 
particles. There are a number of morphophonemic criteria which could be used 
to determine word-boundaries. The simplest of these, and one which in a Turkic 
language could be almost universally applied, is that of vowel harmony, whose 
field is limited precisely by the boundaries of the word. Only rarely does so- 
called ‘labial’ vowel-harmony pass a word-boundary (§14). This the author 
himself makes amply clear (§13, §14), but he does not apply this criterion con- 
sistently in his morphological analysis. 

The presentation of the phonology of the segmental phonemes is very thorough 
and gives the reader a particularly clear insight into the relative morphological 
functions of various phonemes. For example, the author sets up three classes 
of phonemes: vowels, ‘intermediate’ consonants, and consonants, according to 
the role that each of these groups plays in root-final before particular forms of 
suffix-initials. 

In the second section, the author discusses the make-up of the lexicon, the 
structure of the Nogai word, and Nogai word-classes (parts of speech). Under 
the first head, the correspondences between native roots and their meanings in 
the vocabulary of the dialects are analyzed, as are the sources of borrowing in 


2 W. Radloff, Phonetik der nérdlichen Tirksprachen 97, §§135-8 (Leipzig, 1882). 
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the various dialects. White Nogai has few Arabic and Persian words, a great 
many Russian, and some borrowings from neighboring languages, Circassian 
and Karachayev. General Nogai has a great quantity of Arabic and Persian 
words, and few Russian words or borrowings from other languages. Black 
Nogai is like General Nogai, except that it has borrowings from Kalmyk. The 
author ties up these facts with the migratory history and living conditions 
of the three groups. Under the second head, we have the customary structural 
analysis of Nogai roots. The author speculates that the VC type is probably 
the oldest historically, presumably basing himself on vowel-harmony distribu- 
tion. Under the third head, we have a combination of analyses of the parts of 
speech, one based on ‘function’ and meaning, in which the author distinguishes 
nine parts, the other based on form alone, with only three: the noun, the verb 
(both inflected or inflectible), and the particle (uninflectible). Here the author 
advances the theory of roots originally ‘diffuse’, i.e. neither nominal nor verbal. 
In support of his theory, he cites certain roots which may take both nominal 
and verbal suffixes, and certain affixes which may be added to either. The 
resultant meanings are, however, different (cf. ug ‘to coil’: uza ‘nest’ with suffix -a, 
and jal ‘mane’ : jala ‘to lick’), and some of the postulated semantic shifts are a 
little unusual. Particularly risky is the somewhat casual treatment of vowel 
shifts (cf. zulduz ‘star’ < jalt ‘glitter’ + -yz), to which apparently the author 
refers in a statement in the analysis of the phonemic make-up of the root: ‘the 
vocalism, as we know, seems to be extremely unstable’ (§71). The author ad- 
mits, however, that such analysis of ‘frozen’ words and dead affixes is material 
for a special study (49). 

In the third section, devoted to morphological analysis, the author develops 
further his theory of the Nogai root, and insists on the nominal character of all 
Nogai secondary derivatives. He speaks of ‘nominal conjugation’ and contends 
that all so-called verb forms are made up of nominal derivatives of verb-bases to 
which are added two types of pronominal affixes, (I) personal and (II) possessive. 
In the following section on syntax, he then contends that all sentences in Nogai 
may be divided into two types, (I) equational, characterized by juxtaposition of 
two ‘nouns’ and repetition of pronominal reference in the personal—pronominal 
affix attached to the verb-based nominal derivative, and (II) narrative, likewise 
characterized by juxtaposition, but with a ‘construction’ between the first noun 
with ‘genitive’ affix (zero) and the second, a verb-based nominal derivative with 
the possessive—pronominal affixes: 

(I) sen algiiansyni ‘you have taken, i.e. you are one who has taken’ 
(II) men aldym ‘I took, i.e. my having-taken-in-the-past’ 
Whether or not the verb-based nominal derivatives, without ending, may be 
used in other ways like ordinary nouns, is not really relevant to the problem of 
the present-day analysis of forms such as the above. And whether or not the 
sets of pronominal affixes may have been (I) historically independent words 
(§75), equivalent to the personal pronouns, or (II) nominal suffixes, equivalent 
to the possessive affixes used with ordinary nouns, the make-up of the present- 
day forms makes such an analysis of these sentence-types somewhat difficult. 
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The personal—pronominal affixes (I) are no longer entirely equivalent in form to 


independent personal pronouns: 
PRONOUNS 
men ‘T’ 
sen ‘you’ 
ol ‘he’ 
biz ‘we’ 
siz ‘you’ 


olar ‘they’ 


PRONOMINAL AFFIXES 


-man, GN?® -myn* 
-synt, WN -syn 
-0 (zero)® 

-myz 

-SYZ 

-O (or -lar)5 


The following comparison gives a similar view of the lack of parallelism between 
the ‘possessive’-—-pronominal affixes (II), and the nominal possessive affixes: 


NoMINAL AFFIXES 


-(y)m 
-(y)ni 
-(s)y 
-(y)myz 
-(y)ndiyz 
-lar-y 


PRONOMINAL VERB AFFIXES 


-m 
nu 
0 
-kt 
-niiy2z 
-lar 


The author apparently thought these differences negligible, and that fact, to- 
gether with the omission of all reference to significant features of juncture and 
accent, leads to a somewhat oversimplified analysis of verb forms, which at 
times requires ‘explanations’ postulating this or that historically antecedent form 
to justify the analysis (cf. baragtian or baratagtian, both < baraturgtian ‘he con- 
tinually goes’, 94, 112). 

This procedure also leads to overlooking parallel but slightly different sets of 
personal endings, not postulated by the personal—possessive dichotomy. The 
imperative or the subjunctive mode is presented as a combination of root (un- 
specified) with the pronominal affixes (II, likewise unspecified), which it has ‘in 
common with nouns’. We suggest the following possible analysis of the forms: 

Sg. 1. bar-a-jym ‘let me go’ 
2. bar-0-0 ‘(you) go!’ 
3. bar-syn-0 ‘let him go’ 
Pl. 1. bar-a-zyk ‘let’s go’ 
2. bar-0-yniiyz ‘(you) go!’ (BN bar-a-jyntiyz) 
3. bar-syn(-lar) ‘let them go’ 
The author suggests that the -a- in three of the forms (incl. BN Pl. 2) may be his- 
torically related to the -giiaz ‘future affirmative’ forms (‘may...’). An inspec- 
tion of the personal endings of Sg.1, Pl. 1, 2 indicates that although they are 
similar to the set -m, -ki, -ntiyz, they are not identical with them. Sg. 1 and 
Pl. 1 above cannot be postvocalic variants of -m and -ki, since these themselves 
appear after vowels. In Sg. 3 and Pl. 3, we see a suffix -syn which the author 
does not mention and which does not occur elsewhere. It is probably a modal 
affix, perhaps originally from a different paradigmatic system than the -a- (see 

?GN = General Nogai, WN = White Nogai, BN = Black Nogai. 

4 Other morphophonemic variants are not cited. 

§ Or combination with copula suffix -dy, BN -dyr. 
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93 Note). The personal affixes are -0 and -lar respectively, as with all other 
sets of verb forms. 

The author’s classification of the affixes -m, -n, -0, -kii, -ntiyz, -lar as ‘posses- 
sive’, and of all the forms to which they are attached as nominal, obscures the 
fact that many of the base forms are actually used nominally with the genuine 
nominal possessive affixes listed above (cf. oturgiianymyzda ‘upon our having sat 
down’, with possessive -ymyz ‘our’, certainly not even similar to the ‘possessive’ 
affix -kii ‘we’). A form such as bar-dy-m ‘I went’ is parallel to bar-giian-myn 
(GN) ‘T’ve gone’, but not to bar-giian-ym ‘my having gone’. The first two forms 
are verbs, the last is a noun. What, then, is the difference between the forms 
with the first set of personal affixes (-man, etc.) and the second (-m, etc.)? This 
possibility might be suggested: the first set of forms consists of nouns combined 
with the copula suffix -dy (BN -dyr) for ALL persons.’ It is true that this copula 
form is not always used in the third person forms, and seldom used in the first 
and second persons (§86 Note). But the failure to use it here is entirely in 
keeping with its omission in the so-called nominal conjugation (noun plus copula 
suffix).? The second set of forms are simple vERB forms, since they take no case 
endings (cf. oturgtianymyz-da above with the locative ending). The first set of 
personal affixes (-man, etc.) are the personal endings of the general (present?) 
forms of the copula, and the second set (-m, etc.) are the personal endings of 
verb forms, as are the other possible sets of endings (imperative and subjunctive). 

This somewhat extended excursion into the matter of ‘nominal conjugation’ 
illustrates the difficulties encountered in linguistic analysis if one is encumbered 
by prepossessions as to the history of the forms. An additional difficulty is 
that of the simultaneous treatment of three different dialects, whose analysis 
is made interlocking and interdependent. A form lacking in one dialect can 
always be found in another, and the forms of the first are then derived from those 
of the second. A procedure which would obviate these difficulties and lead to 
greater simplicity in the analysis and greater clarity in structural outlines is 
greatly to be desired: namely, to analyze each dialect exclusively on the basis 
of its own material. 

The author’s treatment of the morphology is thorough, if not exhaustive. 
He lists the principal verb-forming and noun-forming suffixes, the pronominal- 
possessive and case affixes of the noun, special attributive nouns and attributive- 
forming suffixes, numerals and their derivatives, pronouns and their inflection, 
‘adverbs’ (largely nominal and verbal derivatives), ‘post-positions’ and ‘con- 
junctions’ (some of which probably are suffixes, as evidenced by morphophonemic 
variation after the preceding noun),® and ‘interjections’ (true particles). He lists 
types of verb bases, voice affixes, negative and interrogative affixes (though one 
misses a more thoroughgoing treatment of this point, especially the features of 


6 Cf. bar-a-dy (BN bar-a-dyr) ‘he walks,’ bar-yp-ty ‘it seems he walked’—this latter differ- 
ent from bar-yp tur ‘he walks continuously’, although the author derives this copula suffix 
(-dy, etc.) from tur, and this in turn from turur ‘it will probably stand’. 

7 Cf. sen nogiiay-dyr-syn ‘you’re a Nogai’ or sen nogiiaj-syn parallel to sen bara-syn ‘you 
walk’. 

8 Wherein does kiioz8ylarymyzdanda ‘and from our shepherds’ differ from pySakilarym- 
dagity ‘the one on my knives’? Is not -da just as much a suffix as -gity? 
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order of suffixes and accent relationships), the ‘irregular’ verbs e ‘be’, de ‘speak’, 
and ye ‘eat’, all verb-derived noun bases (action nouns, participles, and gerunds), 
and over thirty different verb paradigms covering various tense, mode, and 
aspect types, with sentences illustrating each type. 

The treatment of the syntax is brief. It includes the simple sentence in the 
two types already mentioned above, an analysis of the elements which make up 
these types (subject, predicate, object, and circumstantial complements), and 
an analysis of attributive phrases (anyone of these elements preceded by a modi- 
fier). Here one may question the analysis of endingless forms in attributive 
positions as uninflected variants of overtly marked forms; e.g. endingless genitive 
in the first element of kolxoz traktitory ‘kolkhoz tractor’ (why not an ordinary 
noun used attributively?) or endingless dative in men at mindim ‘I mounted a 
horse’ (why not an ordinary noun, in nominative or ‘general’ case, used adverbi- 
ally?). It concludes with the ‘complex’ sentence, in which some of the individual 
elements, such as subject or object, are themselves whole clauses. 

The appendices include a list of the affixes treated in the grammar (iptv.-sbjnc. 
Pl. 1 -azyku is missing, although Sg. 1 and Pl. 2 are included), a description of 
the Nogai tribes, a list of their tribal brands, a list of the Nogai towns, and a list 
of the informants. The latter third of the book is taken up with the text mate- 
rials and the vocabulary. 

One hopes that other grammars of this type, with analysis and complete appa- 
ratus, will be made available for other languages of the Turkic stock. 


Norman A. McQuown 
Hunter COLLEGE 





FROM MORPHEME TO UTTERANCE 


ZELLIG S. HARRIS 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


1.0. This paper presents a formalized procedure for describing utterances 
directly in terms of sequences of morphemes rather than of single morphemes.! 
It thus covers an important part of what is usually included under syntax. 
When applied in a particular language, the procedure yields a compact state- 
ment of what sequences of morphemes occur in the language, i.e. a formula for 
each utterance (sentence) structure in the language. 

1.1. At present, morpheme classes are formed by placing in one class all mor- 
phemes which are substitutable for each other in utterances, as man replaces 
child in The child disappeared. The procedure outlined below consists, essen- 
tially, in extending the technique of substitution from single morphemes (e.g. 
man) to sequences of morphemes (e.g. intense young man). In so far as it 
deals with sequences, it parallels the type of analysis frequently used in syntax, 
so that the chief usefulness of this procedure is probably its explicitness rather 
than any novelty of method or result. 

1.2. The reason for a procedure of the type offered here is not far to seek. 
One of the chief objectives of syntactic analysis is a compact description of the 
structure of utterances in the given language. The paucity of explicit methods 
in this work has made syntactic analysis a tedious and often largely intuitive 
task, a collection of observations whose relevance is not certain and whose inter- 
relation is not clear. Partly as a result of this, many grammars have carried 
little or no syntactic description. In many of the descriptions that have been 
written, the lack of explicit methods has permitted the use of diverse and unde- 
fined terms and a reliance on semantic rather than formal differentiation. 

If we now seek a clearer method for obtaining generalizations about the struc- 
ture of utterances in a language, it should preferably deal with the simplest ob- 
servables. These are the morphemes, which are uniquely identifiable and easy 
to follow. Constructs such as ‘morphological levels’ may be useful in particu- 
lar cases, but there is an advantage in avoiding them if we can achieve the same 
results by direct manipulation of the observable morphemes. The method 
described in this paper will require no elements other than morphemes and 
sequences of morphemes,? and no operation other than substitution, repeated 
time and again. 


1T am indebted to Rulon S. Wells for several valuable discussions of this paper, and to 
C. F. Voegelin and Bernard Bloch for helpful criticisms. In view of the fact that methods 
as mathematical as the one proposed here have not yet become accepted in linguistics, 
some apology is due for introducing this procedure. However, the advantage which may 
be gained in explicitness, and in comparability of morphologies, may offset the trouble of 
manipulating the symbols of this procedure. Furthermore, the proposed method does not 
involve new operations of analysis. It merely reduces to writing the techniques of substitu- 
tion which every linguist uses as he works over his material. One works more efficiently 
when one thinks with pencil and paper. 

2 And, of course, phonemic constituents of suprasegmental ‘morphemes’ (if we wish to 
call them that), e.g. stress, intonations, and pauses. 
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THe ELEMENTS 


2.0. We assume, then, that we have isolated the morphemes of the language. 
An exact list of the morphemes is of course required for any description of the 
language, no matter what method is followed. It is possible to obtain somewhat 
different lists of morphemes, depending on certain choices made at the start: 

2.1. We might say that a particular phoneme sequence which has widely 
divergent meanings represents more than one morpheme: homonyms such as 
pair and pear, or make in What make is it? and She’s on the make. Alternatively, 
we may say that the sequence (/peyr/ or /meyk/) constitutes only one mor- 
pheme under any circumstances. 

2.2. We may say that each morpheme can have only one phonemic form, so 
that for example the English plural endings /s/, /z/, /az/ (as in books, chairs, 
glasses) constitute three morphemes, and am, are constitute two morphemes. 
Alternatively, we may include each of these sets in a single morpheme, if we say 
that different phoneme sequences constitute positional variants of one mor- 
pheme when they are complementary to each other.* 

2.3. We could say, as is usually done, that repeated morphemes express 
concord, as in Latin feminine -a in ménsa parva ‘the small table’ or the modern 
Hebrew article ha (and feminine -a) in haisa haktana ‘the small woman’. Al- 
ternatively, we could say that in each of these cases we have not a repeated 
word-suffix or word-prefix, but rather a single phrase-infix consisting, in the case 
of the Hebrew article, of the phonemes /ha/ before every noun-morpheme 
(including adjectives) in a noun phrase. This would mean that instead of our 
being given a morpheme ha and having to state that it occurs only with certain 
syntactic selections, we are given a morpheme which we may write ha...ha... 
and which has no further limitations of selection, but either occurs or does not 
occur in a phrase, just as do the other morphemes. If the phrase contains the 
morpheme for ‘man’ and ‘small’, it is 7 katan ‘small man’; if it also contains 
the morpheme for ‘the’, it is haz¥ hakatan; if it also contains the morpheme for 
‘feminine’, it is 7sa kiana; if it contains both, it is hata haktana.! 


3 The conditions may be phonemic or morphological. 

4 In effect, such a treatment of concord takes some of the features of selection, e.g. the 
fact that all nouns in the Hebrew phrase agree as to the article, and puts these facts into 
the phonemic form of the repeated morpheme. Asa result, not only the physical recurrence 
of a repeated phoneme, but also its special position (e.g. before every noun of the phrase), 
is now given when we describe that morpheme. Such treatment permits a simpler syntactic 
statement, because the information about the recurrence of the repeated morpheme would 
otherwise have to be given somewhere in the course of the syntactic description. The 
syntactic equations to be offered below will suffice to describe what morphemes occur to- 
gether and in what order, but will not be able to describe conveniently the agreements 
among the morphemes in a sequence. To do so would require various devices; e.g. instead 
of writing NN (N for noun), we would have to write something like **N*«N, meaning that 
we can have either NN or haN haN but not haNN. Hence it is preferable to get as much 
of this information out of the way as possible before we attack the sequences. Not only 
the obvious cases of repeated morphemes but also more complicated types of agreement 
can be stated as being merely the special forms of particular morphemes. For further 
discussion of this treatment of repeated morphemes as single morphemes, see LANG. 21.121-7 


(1945). 
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2.4. In the alternatives presented in §§2.2-3 above we find that in each para- 
graph the first method yields phonemically simple morphemes about which 
statements of selection remain to be made. Thus, we would have to say some- 
where that the plural morpheme /s/ occurs only after morphemes ending in a 
voiceless consonant; that am occurs only after I; that when parv- is in one phrase 
with ménsa it always has -a following; and that whenever ha occurs with one 
noun it will also occur with all other nouns in the phrase. The second method 
in each case offers phonemically more complicated morphemes which have 
fewer special limitations of selection as distinguished from other morphemes. 

Each method clearly has its advantages and its uses. The syntactic proce- 
dure to be indicated below can be carried out regardless of the method followed 
in setting up the morphemes. However, as will be seen, the fewer limitations of 
selection we have to deal with, the simpler will be this syntactic procedure. 
Therefore, in the examples used in this paper it will be assumed that the mor- 
pheme list for the language concerned has been constructed by the second 
method, i.e. that we have included in the phonemic form and definition of the 
morpheme as many of its limitations as we could. 


THE OPERATION 


3.0. The procedure to be indicated below consists essentially of repeated subs 
stitution: e.g. child for young boy in Where did the — go?. To generalize this, 
we take a form A in an environment C — D and then substitute another form 
B in the place of A. If, after such substitution, we still have an expression 
which occurs in the language concerned, i.e. if not only CAD but also CBD 
occurs, we say that A and B are members of the same substitution-class, or 
that both A and B fill the position C — D, or the like. 

The operation of substitution is basic in descriptive linguistics. Not only is 
it essential in phonemics, but it is also necessary for the initial setting up of 
morphemes, for the recognition of morpheme boundaries. 

3.1. MorpHeMeE Cuiasses. The first step in our procedure is to form substi- 
tution classes of single morphemes. We list, for the language concerned, all 
single morphemes which replace each other in the substitution test, i.e. which 
occur in the same environments (have the same selection). If any of them do 
not occur in the same order, they are placed in a special sub-class. Thus, 
Moroccan Arabic n- ‘I will’ and -t ‘I did’ are mutually substitutable, although 
they occur at different points in the order of morphemes: ana nms ld’aru ‘T’ll 
go to his house’, ana mésit Id’aru ‘I went to his house’. 

3.2. In making these substitution classes of morphemes we may be faced with 
many problems. In some languages, relatively few morphemes occur in exactly 
the same environments as others: poem occurs in I’m writing a whole — this time, 
but house does not. Both morphemes, however, occur in That’s a beautiful —. 
Shall we say that poem and house belong in general to the same substitution 
class, or that they have some environments in common and some not? 

It will be seen that the method proposed in §§3.5-9 below can be used no mat- 
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ter how this problem is met.’ However, in order to keep the examples of §§4-6 
as simple as possible, it will be assumed here that morphemes having slightly 
different distributions are grouped together into one class if the distributional 
differences between their environments correspond to the distributional differ- 
ences between the morphemes. That is, if poem and house differ distributionally 
only in the fact that poem occurs with write and house with wire, and in compar- 
able differences, and if write and wire in turn differ only in that write occurs with 
poem and wire with house, and in comparable differences, we put poem in one 
class with house, and simultaneously put write in one class with wire. 

3.3. Other differences of environment are less easily handled. English cover 
occurs after both un- and dis-, while dress occurs only after un-, connect only after 
dis-, and take after neither (but. connected occurs also after un-). On the other 
hand, cover, dress, connect, and take all occur before -ing, and in environments 
like Let’s not — it just now. Here again, shall we group these into the same 
morpheme class, or into four different classes? That is, should the classes to 
be used in our method below be set up on the basis of relation to -ing, or on the 
basis of relation to un-? We find that the selections which these four have in 
common (their occurrence before -ing and in Let’s not — it just now) differen- 
tiate them from other large substitution classes, such as India, child, or to, from, 
which do not occur in these positions. On the other hand, the selections in 
which they differ do not differentiate or equate morphemes in a way that is use- 
ful in analyzing many utterances. Although un- occurs before some of the mor- 
phemes which occur before -ing, we also find wn- before a few of the morphemes 
which occur not before -ing but in the — man: e.g. just, true. 

As in the case of §3.2, the method to be described below is applicable regardless 
of the definition of morpheme class that we select. If we put cover, dress, con- 
nect, and take into four different classes on the basis of relation to un-, we will be 
able to group the classes together later on the basis of their relation to -ing. 
And if we treat them as members of one class on the basis of -ing, we will have 
to note that they differ distributionally (as sub-classes) with respect to un-. 
For brevity, we will here consider them as members of one morpheme class. 

3.4. In some cases of morphemes having one environment but not another 
in common, both the similarity and the difference are relevant for utterance 
structure. Thus cover, note, find all occur in —ing, We'll — his path, as well as 


5 If poem and house are placed in one class N, overlooking the difference in their distribu- 
tion, then write and, say, wire (I’m wiring a whole house this time) would be placed together 
in a class V since the distributional difference between them corresponds to that between 
poem and house. We would then obtain a statement connecting N and V. If we kept poem 
and house in separate classes, and write and wire in separate classes, we would obtain two 
statements, one connecting write and poem, and another connecting wire and house. These 
two statements together would equal the one statement about N and V. 

6 The criterion which decides for -ing, and against un-, as the relevant environment in 
determining substitution classes is therefore a criterion of usefulness throughout the 
grammar, a configurational consideration. It will be seen below that the classes defined 
on the basis of -ing can be replaced by certain sequences of classes, which is not the case 
for any classes based on the un- environment. Special statements will have to be made 
later about the selection of un-, which in part will run across the boundaries of the classes 
set up on the basis of -ing, etc. 
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in —s (‘plural’), You can have my —. But think occurs only in the first two 
types of environment, and child only in the last two.’ In general, practically 
all morphemes which occur in —ing also occur in many environments like We’ll 
— his path. Similarly, almost all morphemes which occur in —s (‘plural’) occur 
also in many environments like You can have my —. We will therefore recog- 
nize these two sets of positions as being diagnostic, and will say that every mor- 
pheme which occurs in several environments of one of these two sets is a member 
of the substitution class which is identified as occurring in that set of positions. 
There will be two such classes: cover, note, find, think; and cover, note, find, child. 
The fact that many morphemes occur in both classes is not relevant at this 
point, since some do not.® 

3.5. MoRPHEME SEQUENCES. The chief novelty in the procedure which is 
offered here is the extension of substitution classes to include sequences of mor- 
phemes, not merely single morphemes. We now ask not only if A and B each 
occur in the environment C — D but also if AE together, or FGH, also occur 
in that environment. If they do, then A, B, AE, FGH are all substitutable for 
each other. We may say that they are all members of one substitution class, 
which is now not merely a class of morphemes but a class of morpheme se- 
quences. The single morphemes in the class are merely the special cases where 
the sequence consists of one. 

Thus we note that in Please put the book away we can substitute for book not 
only other single morphemes like bottle or brandy but also sequences of two and 
more morphemes like books, bank-book, brandy bottle, bottle of brandy, silly green 
get-up. ‘These sequences differ in various respects: in brandy botile each of the 
component morphemes could have been substituted singly for book; in books 
only the first could; in silly green get-up no one of the morphemes could (in most 
utterances) have alone been substituted for book. These differences, however, 
are not relevant to the essential criterion of our present procedure, which is 
merely whether or not the sequences are substitutable for each other. 

3.6. In the case above, and in most applications of this procedure, we have 
single morphemes for which the sequences can be substituted. That means that 
the sequences of morphemes do not yield new classes; we simply group them 
with various morpheme classes which we have already obtained in the usual 
manner described in §3.1. We may say that in any such application of our 


7 With variant -ren plus vowel change for plural -s. 

8 This would give us a class V including cover, note, find, think, and a class N including 
cover, note, find, child. It would permit individual morphemes to be members of more than 
one class. Alternatively, we could put cover, note, find into a class G, think into V, child 
into N. Then each morpheme could only belong to one class, and morphemes having wider 
distributions, or having the distributions of two classes, would find themselves in a new 
class. Bernard Bloch uses yet another solution in his analysis of Japanese. He would 
regard the noun cover, which occurs in positions of N, and the verb cover, which occurs in 
positions of V, as two independent morphemes whose homonymy is syntactically irrelevant. 
That is, he uses class membership as a necessary condition for morpheme identity. Any 
of these methods of classification can be followed rigorously, and may be advantageous for 
particular purposes. Any one of them can be used in the method discussed below without 
affecting the final result. 
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procedure, we reduce sequences to the status of single morphemes (or of environ- 
mental classes of single morphemes). 

However, there may be sequences of morphemes which occur in environments 
where single morphemes do not occur, i.e. where they cannot be replaced by any 
single morpheme. Such sequences may or may not be useful as elements of the 
utterance structure. For example, Semitic roots plus verb patterns occur in 
environments in which ne single morpheme occurs. They occur before verb 
suffixes, after verb prefixes, and in various sentence positions such as (in early 
Semitic) before an accusative noun (presumably with command intonation): 
thus, in classical Arabic, root fth ‘open’ and pattern (7)--a- ‘command’ in iftah 
tlbadba ‘open the door!’. In all these environments we always find the sequence 
of some root plus some pattern; we never find a single morpheme here. We 
may consider this sequence to constitute an element in the utterance structure, 
calling it, say, verb stem. 

3.7. Since our procedure now permits us to make any substitutions of any 
sequences, it may become too general to produce useful results. For example, 
we might take the utterance I know John was in and substitute certainly for 
know John, obtaining I certainly was in. This substitution conceals the fact 
that the morphemes of I know John was in can be said as two utterances instead 
of as one, if we make the single change of pronouncing its intonation twice, 
over the first two words and again over the last three, instead of once over all 
five. That is, it conceals the fact that I know John was in can be described as 
two sentences strung under one sentence intonation. It further conceals the 
fact that certainly may also occur in a different place in the sentence: I was 
certainly in, whereas know John would occur only in the one position. And it 
conceals the concord of was with John: for if we substituted we for J, we would 
still have was in We know John was here, but were in We certainly were here. All 
this suggests that substitution of sequences be so carried out as to satisfy all 
manipulations of that environment which forms the frame of the substitution.® 

3.8. In the following sections (§§4, 5), this procedure will be carried out, in a 
very sketchy manner, for English and for Hidatsa, a Siouan language of North 
Dakota. There will of course be no attempt to approach even remotely a com- 
plete analysis for either language. The purpose of these descriptions is only 
to show the general lines of the procedure; countless details, as well as some of 
the types of utterance in each language, will be omitted. 

3.9. Equations will be used to indicate substitutability. BC = A will mean 
that the sequence consisting of a morpheme of class B followed by a morpheme 
of class C can be substituted for a single morpheme of class A. In cases where 
unclarity may arise, we shall write B + C for the sequence BC. When we 


® Such substitutions as certainly for know John can be precluded by analyzing the utter- 
ance into immediate constituents. However, the analysis into immediate constituents 
requires a technique different from that used in this paper, a technique based on comparing 
the apparent structures of utterances and parts of utterances. In this paper, on the other 
hand, we seek to arrive at a description of the structure of an utterance, without having 
any prior way of inspecting these structures or of saying whether two utterances are equiva- 
lent in structure. Therefore, the analysis into immediate constituents is not used here, 
and we must state other methods of excluding such substitutions as certainly for know John. 
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want to say that A substitutes for B only if C follows, we shall write AC = 
BC. 


ENGLISH 


4.1. THE MORPHEME CLASSES. For the purposes of the English examples, 
we shall set up the following classes of morphemes, on the criterion that for each 
class there are particular sentence positions which can be filled by any member of 
that class and by these alone.” 
N: morphemes which occur before plural -s or its alternants, or after the or 
adjectives: hotel, butter, gain, one," two. 
V: before -ed past or its alternants; before -ing; after N plus should, will, might, 
etc: go, gain, take, think, will (‘desire’), have, do. We may distinguish 
several sub-classes such as those listed below, while V without any sub- 
class mark will be used to indicate all the sub-classes together. 
: be, appear, become, get, keep, stay, etc. (but not have). These occur between 
N and adjectives other than V -ing: The stuff will stay fresh.” 

: verbs which occur between N and V -ing: stop, try, be in Mac will — walking. 

: the transitive verbs which occur before N: make, buy, want (but not go, sleep) 
in J’ll — butter. 

: intransitive verbs which do not occur before N: go, sleep. 

: verbs which occur before two independent N’s: make, consider, want (but 
not buy, go) in J’ll — this book a best seller. 

: verbs (often causative in meaning) which occur before NV (a noun phrase 
followed by a verb phrase): make, let, see (but not consider, buy, go) in 
I'd like to — newcomers try it. 

V,: verbs which occur before N to V: cause, teach, dare, want (but not make, go) 
in The other kids — Junior to do it 

R: between N and V (the V lacking -ing, -ed); NRV occurs initially, or after a 
list of V including think, guess (I think the boy can win it): will, do, shall, 
can, may, must, ought (but not to). The -s of 3rd-person-singular concord 
does not occur with these, nor does -ing. Should can be considered 
as shall + -ed, and so on. 

have, be: appearing in FR positions and in some other positions. These two have 
the -s, -ed, and -ing occurring after them. After have the V is followed by 
-en (if that particular member of the class V ever has -en, it has it also 
after have), and after be by -en or -ing: we are going, we have taken, 


10 This does not mean that every member of the class occurs in all the positions in which 
any other member occurs (fn. 5). A particular morpheme may occur in several classes 
(fn. 8). Some morphemes occur in two or more classes in the list below; cf. class-cleavage 
in Leonard Bloomfield, Language 204 (New York, 1933). The statement of the environ- 
ments of each morpheme class given here is far from complete, and is merely sufficient to 
identify the class. 

11 In such expressions as the one I saw, a good one. 

12 If subdivisions are not recognized here they will have to be dealt with as special types 
of selection (§7.6). 

13 We may include have and be in R in some environments, e.g. in relation to not: have 
not taken parallel to will not take as against don’t get going. Note that when do, have, or be 
have -ing after them they are in the position of V, not of R. 
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as compared with we did go. When a position is discussed below in which 
R, had, be can all occur equally, the abbreviation R, will be used to indi- 
cate all three. 

A: between the and N, never before plural -s: young, pretty, first. 

D: between the and A, but not between the and N: rather, very, now, not. Many 
of these, e.g. now, occur in various positions in the utterance (after V: 
Don’t look now; before V: He now wishes it weren’t; at the beginning of an 
utterance, with a level /,/ intonation: Now, what’s up?). Some adverbs, 
e.g. very, do not occur in most of these positions. When we wish to indi- 
cate only the more widely-occurring ones, to the exclusion of very and the 
like, we write D.. In more detailed analysis, many more sub-classes of 
D would be necessary. 

T: before N, or A, or DA, but not before V (unless -2ng or -ed or -en follow it): 
a, my, some. These may all be considered as substituting for the and 
so forming an article-class. Here we must include all, which, in addi- 
tion to occurring in the above positions also occurs before T' (all the very 
good people as well as all very good people); also the cardinal numbers, 
which occur not only in T position but also after T (my two very uncer- 
tain suggestions as well as the two very new suggestions, two very new sug- 
gestions, parallel to the very new suggestions). 

I: before or after V, after from, before, but not after A or T or before plural 
-s: it, all, some, now, here.* Some morphemes in this class do not occur 
after from, before, etc., or after utterance-initial V: he, J. Others do not 
occur before V unless NV precedes them: me. 

P* before N, 7, A, D, I, and before V only if -ing follows: of, from. Several 
morphemes in this preposition class also occur after certain V ; when they 
are in this position we mark them P,: up, off, over (walk off, beat up). 
Some prepositions (marked P,) sometimes alternate with zero when an 
N which precedes P.N is placed after the (P.)N: to, for in They’re giving 
a present to the boss, They’re buying a present for the boss, are replaced 
by zero in They’re giving the boss a present, They’re buying the boss a 
present. ‘This does not occur with from as in He’s receiving a raise from the 
boss. 

-Nn: After N and before anything which follows N: -let, -eer, -er, -ess, (playlet, 
engineer, Londoner, lioness). 

-Vv: After V and before anything which follows V: past -ed, 3rd person singular 
-s (rowed, rows). 

-Aa: After A and before anything which follows A: -er, -est, -ish (older, oldest, 
oldish). 

-Nv: after N and before anything which follows V :44 -ize, -(z)fy (colonize, beauti- 
Sy). 

-Na: -ful, -ish, -th, -’s (beautiful, boyish, sixth, parent’s). 

-Vn: -ment, -ion, -er, -ing (atonement, abolition, writer, writing in Writing is just 
what he hates). 


14 There are special utterances like the here and now, but in general these limitations hold. 
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-Va: -able, -ing, -ed, -en (likable, a shining light, the cooked meal, his shaven 
head). 

-An: -ness, -ty (darkness, cruelty). 

-Av: -en, -ize, (darken, solemnize). 

-Ad: -ly (really). 

Nv-: before N, and after anything which precedes V :"* be-, en- (bedevil, enshrine). 

Xd’-: before morphemes of several classes, chiefly N or A. The combination, 
consisting of these morphemes plus Xd’-, may be marked D’. It occurs 
chiefly after V (often with intervening N, etc., as in Are you asleep?): 
a- (astray, afresh, asleep, ashore). D’ is used here to indicate the ad- 
verbs which occur in this post-V position, since it is a position in which 
both D, and A occur. D’ sometimes occurs after N: A day ashore. 

Av-: en- (enlarge). 

Na-: pre-, anti-, pro- (pre-war, anti-war, pro-war). 

Ap-: be- (below, behind). 

Xx-: before any morpheme class or sequence, and after anything which pre- 
ceded that same morpheme class. The environment of the morpheme 
which follows is not affected by the addition of the Xz- morpheme, ex- 
cept that it now contains that addition itself: dis-, re-, pre- (disorder, 
recall, preview). 

S: stems which occur only next to affixes, i.e. next to the 16 classes -Nn to Xx- 
immediately preceding. These stems cannot be assigned to any of the 
preceding classes V, V, A, D, etc., except by seeing if they occur with the 
same affixes as N, etc. Thus, in society, social, it would have been pos- 
sible, instead of considering soci- as S (as we do here), to consider it as A 
when it occurs before -ety and N when it occurs before -al (compare 
superiority, A -An and communal N -Na). However, what is naé- in 
native? It could be either N or V before -ive, since -ive is both -Na and 
-Va: massive, adoptive. We therefore put all such morphemes in the class 
S. Many of the affixes in the classes above occur not only next to A, N, 
or V, but also next to S. 

&: conjunctions between any two sequences: and, but (I wanted to go, but couldn’t 
make it.) In some environments (e.g. in the example above) the mem- 
ber of & is preceded by /,/ intonation; in other environments the /,/ 
intonation does not occur (e.g. war and peace without /,/). 

B: in -NV /,/ NV or in NV /,/ NY: tf, since, as, while (If you go, I won’t). 
The last subordinative and sometimes also the others lack the preceding 
/,/ intonation when they are in the middle of the utterance: We fix it 
while you wait. Some members of this class occur after A or N, etc., 
before NV, VN (Little as there is of it, —. Man though he is, —.) These 
will be marked B,. 

Finally, there remain various independent morphemes, some of which occur 
almost anywhere in utterances, often set off by /,/: then, now, thus. Others are 


16 For the remaining morpheme classes of this type, the analogous statement of environ- 
ment will not be made, since the class mark (-Na, Na-, etc.) is sufficient indication. 
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set off either by /,/ or by quote-intonation, or have /./ by themselves: yes, no. 
Others usually have /!/ intonation by themselves: hello, oh. 

4.2. We now consider sequences of these thirty-odd morpheme classes, to 
see what sequences of morphemes can be substituted for single morphemes. 

Sequences of morpheme classes which are found to be substitutable in vir- 
tually all environments for some single morpheme class, will be equated to that 
morpheme class: AN = N means that good boy, for example, can be substituted 
for man anywhere.’® If we write DA = A (quite old for old), then DA can be 
substituted for A wherever A appears, e.g. in AN = N (old fellow for man, 
where we can substitute quite old for old, and obtain quite old fellow DAN = AN 
= N).” There is nothing to prevent us from substituting DA for A even in the 
equation DA = A. We would then obtain DDA = A: really quite old for old. 

If, however, it proves impossible to substitute the equivalents of a symbol for 
that symbol in some of its occurrences, we distinguish those occurrences by 
giving the symbol a distinctive raised number. For instance, N -s = N: paper 
+ -s = paper; and papers can be substituted for paper in most environments. 
However, we cannot substitute N -s for the first N in this very equation: we 
cannot substitute papers for the first paper and then add -s again (papers + -s), 
as this equation would seem to indicate. We therefore write N' -s = N? and 
state that wherever N* occurs we can substitute for it any N‘ or another N?, 
while for N+ we can only substitute any member of N! (never N*). Then it 
becomes impossible to construct a sequence papers + -s, since papers is N? and 
-s is added only to N}. 

The procedure in assigning these raised numbers which indicate uni-direc- 
tional substitutability is in essence as follows: we assign raised } to each class 
symbol, say X, when it first appears. Next time the X appears in an equa- 
tion, we assign it the same number ! if the equivalents of this X can be sub- 
stituted for X! in every equation which has so far been written. If the new X 
cannot be substituted for all the preceding X! we number it X*. If we later 
obtain an X which cannot be substituted for all the preceding X! or X?, we will 
number it X*, and so on. If some symbols never go above ! we can dispense 
with the raised number for them and merely write the symbol without numbers. 

On the left-hand side of the equations, each raised number will be understood 
to include all lower numbers (unless otherwise noted). Thus in TN? = N? 
we have not only the men (N*) equalling N*, but also the man (N'). Any N! can 
be substituted for the N? on the left side. On the right-hand side, however, 
each number indicates itself alone: N* on the right can only substitute for another 
N*, and N}+2 for an N! or an N?. 


16 This is true only within the broad limits of what utterances frequently occur in the 
culture. There are also limitations when man is preceded by an adjective A (e.g. young 
man). There would then be two adjectives, the A of good boy, and the A of young man, 
which together should yield young good boy (A AN = AN =WN). The conditions under 
which the two adjectives would occur next to each other in this way are mentioned in 
§4.32. 

17 The standard procedure being as follows: since D A = A permits us to substitute D A 
for A wherever A appears, we write D A in place of the first A in this very equation: if 
DA=A,thenDDA=A,ie.DDA=DA=A. 
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4.3. Morpheme sequence equations for English now follow. 

4.31. Equations involving N', V', A! are almost all cases of word formation, 
i.e. of adjoining morphemes within one loud-stress unit. 

N! -Nn = N': e.g. for engineer we can substitute engine in I saw the —. 

A! -An = N': darkness for smell in I don’t like the — here. 

V!-Vn = N': abolition for bread in We demand —. Note that abolition (V1 -Vn) 
is N! and can be followed by -Nn: abolitionist. 

N! -Nv = V': e.g. colonize for conquer in The French Government —ed North 
Africa. 

Nv- N! = V’: enchant for scare in He —s them. 

A! -Av = V!: sharpen for break in Don’t — the knife. 

Av- A! = V!: enlarge for print in Do you want to — it? 

A! -Ad = D: beautifully or really for well in It’s — finished. 

Ap- A! = P: below for at in It fell — the dividing line. 

Da V! = V': cordially despise for like in I — him (this applies if there is no 
/,/ or /1/ after Da; P N for Dag is rare in this position). 

Xd’- + any class (chiefly N* or A!) = D’, where D’ represents a class of words 
which occur almost always after V, though not always immediately after: 
asleep in He is —, He fell —, He is fast —; ashore in A day ashore. 

Xz- + any class = that class: e.g. dislike for like in He really —s tt. 

S + any affix = the class indicated by the second letter in the affix mark: e.g. 
S -Vn = N': nature for life in He loves —. 

all + T = T: all my for some in We lost —books. When all is not followed by 
T, it may itself be a member of 7: all for the in — assertions are arbitrary. 

T + cardinal number = T: Which two for which in — really modern composers? 
When cardinal numbers are not preceded by 7, they may themselves be 
members of 7’: two for the in the sentence above. 

As a result of these equations, we may consider affixes not as distinct elements 
in the sentence structure, but merely as elements altering the substitution 
class of the neighboring morphemes. The affix classes will no longer appear in 
our picture of the sentence structure (except for special cases of selection), since 
any structure into which they enter can also be composed of N, V, A, D, and 
P morphemes. 

4.32. We next obtain équations in which A? is necessary, though N? is still 
adequate. 

A!-Aa = A?: e.g. oldish for old in Aren’t they a bit —?. 

V! -Va = A?: likeable for oldish in My — uncle. Note that the V! can be ob- 
tained from N! -Nv: A heartening (N! -Nv -Va) thought. 

D A? = A?*: completely false for false in That’s a — statement. (D here from A 
-Ad). 

A? N! = N’: peculiar fellow for Senator in Isn’t he a —.* 


18 We determine that it is A? rather than A! in this equation by testing whether peculiar 
(A) can be replaced by older, oldish (A?). In constructing all these equations we may use 
either of two working procedures. One is to obtain a large amount of data, including many 
sequences which have the same environment as N!; we may then sort out, from among these, 
those sequences which consist of A followed by N, and see whether the A is always A! or 
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A? A? N! = A? N!: Two adjoining A in a particular order, which we will call 
the ‘usual’ (e.g. as between ambitious and young, ambitious is first in the 
usual order), will be stressed AA (reduced loud, medial) : ambitious young, 
pretty dark, substitutable for funny in She is a — girl. If the adjectives 
are not in the usual order, or if they are in the usual order but with greater 
note given to the second A, or if no usual order obtains between them, or if 
the second A is composed of D A, the pattern is A /,/ A: pretty, dark; dark, 
pretty; young, ambitious; ambitious, very young in She is a — girl.” 

4.33. Equations involving N? and N?® develop the noun-phrase. 

N! -s = N?*: papers for paper in I’ll get my — out. 

N? -Na = A?: e.g. parents’ for big in — day at school. 

Na- N? = A?: pro-war for big in a — industrialist. 

N2N? = N!:2: family heirloom substitutable for boy in It?s a—. Albert Einstein 
for Jim in — was here. 

Any sequence including one loud stress and one or more reduced loud (or 
medial) stresses = N!, V1, or A!*, according to which of these may be sub- 
stituted for the sequence. Most of these = N!: blackbird (AN), by-pass (PN), 
get-up (VP;), our third motor-boat crash (NNN). Some ending in A? = A!#; 
air-minded (N1A?, the A? being a sequence of V! -Va). Others = V!: They 
by-passed it; They'll railroad (N!1N! = YV') the strike leader (NN! = N'; N} 
from V! -Vn). 

T N? = N*: the orchestra or these pointless, completely transparent jokes for butter 
in I don’t like —. 

T A? (with no N following) = N*: The longer or the uncertain in — is what in- 
teresis us more. The -s ‘plural’ does not occur after this N* substitute, 
except in special cases. 

N®*PN* = N?*: This piece of junk for the book in Who brought — here?. The 
occurrence of N* PN? in the position of N* or N* in the equations below is 
restricted by various special selections for particular P. Repetition is 
not frequent except when P is of: This piece of junk of my mother’s = 
N?PN?PN? = N*PN? = N? (my mother’s is T N -Na = T A? = N°). 

4.34. Equations requiring V? to V* develop the verb phrase. 





also sometimes A?: e.g. we see whether among the sequences having the same environment 
as senator we have not only peculiar fellow but also older fellow. The other procedure 
is to set up equations as working hypotheses, on the basis of whatever data we have, and 
then try various substitutions for each symbol in our equations, until we discover which 
symbols are mutually substitutable. Thus on the basis of He’s a peculiar fellow we may 
write tentatively A N! = N!. Then we would test to see if A is A! or A? by seeing if we can 
substitute older for peculiar and still get an English utterance. The two procedures are, 
of course, epistemologically equivalent. 

19 See George L. Trager and Bernard Bloch, The Syllabic Phonemes of English, Lana. 
17.228 (1941). 

20 When we have the stress pattern *“ the medially-stressed morpheme is in class D: 
pretty young is D A in She’s a pretty young girl to be out this time of night. It parallels very 
young in He’s avery young fellow. The addition of emphasis stress, and other changes in the 
environment, complicate these stress statements. Exact statements will be necessary, 
however, since various morphemes (e.g. first) occur in both A and D. 
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Ra not = R,: will not or have not or was not for will or have or was in I will go.; 
Has he gone?; I was going. 

Ra N not = R, N: did he not for did he in But — attempt it?. 

have V1 -en = V?: have eaten for know in I — 2t.; I will — it. 

V2 V? -ing = have V,} -en V? -ing = V*: be eating or stop eating or have stopped 
eating for know in I — it now. 

ViiA? = have V;' -en A? = V?: is gone or has been gone or seems neat or is grayish 
for comes in He — now. Note that A? on the left-hand side represents 
both neat (A!) and grayish (A?). 

RV! = R = V?: will go or will for go in We — today. 

R N* V2? = have N* V! -en ? = be N* V! -en? = be N4 V!-ing? = R,N*? = 
N+ V? ?: Did you talk or Haven’t you gone or Are you taken or Are you going 
or Were you in — with him?. 

V? P, = V?: walk off (V') or have walked off (V?) for escape in We'll — before 
them. The appearance of V? on both sides of the equation means that 
we can also obtain V? P, P, = V?, etc. This occurs in walk on over or fly 
on up for go in Let’s —. However, the selection and number of these 
sequences of P, is highly restricted, and detailed equations would have to 
be given to indicate the selections which actually occur. 

Vi N* = V?: take it for go in I’ll — now. When V? includes Ps, there are cer- 
tain V, Ps, and N for which the order is VN P; (I'll knock your opponent 
down.), while for others the order is VPN (1’ll take over my father’s estate.). 
The N* will be identified below. 

V7? N* N4 = V2: make Harding President for vote in We’re going to —. 

V,i N4 V3? = V?: make him vote for vote in We’ll — your way. 

Vi? N4 to V? = V2: force him to vote for vote in We’ll — your way. 

Vi Ni P. N* = V2 N* Ni = V2: For P, and certain N, we find both the first 
sequence (e.g. I’ll make a party for my husband.), and the second (e.g. 
Pll make my husband a party.). The N; with the subscript is used only to 
identify the N in its two positions. The first sequence is identical with the 
usual order, as in I’ll get a nickel from my dad. 

ViZ N4 V* (all under one sentence intonation) = V? N* = V2: know he 1s for 
know it in I — now. The N* V* is thus the object of the V7. The V* 
indicates a full verb phrase, e.g. was as well as 7s in the example above. 

V? to V? = V*: try to escape or kill the guard to avoid getting caught in Let’s — here. 
Note that avoid getting caught is V2 V;' -ing V' -en = V2 Vi} -ing A? = 
V2 V2 -ing = V?. 

V3 -Vv = V*: walked or walked off or had eaten or tried to escape for walk or have 
eaten in I — alone. The -Vv is added to the first V or R of the whole V* 
phrase. 

V4 Da = V?#: travel smoothly for go in We’ll — in this place. 

Vt P N* = V+; travel in this place for go in Let’s — today. For certain P N and 
D, the order is V* D, P N; for others it is V? P N D,; compare the two 
examples above. 

4.35. The noun phrase is completed with the introduction of N*. N* N4 
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Vi = N* N4 VA P = N*: The clock he fixed or The house he slept in for The 
clock in — is all right now. The second N in the sequence usually has reduced 
stress, while the first N? and the end of the V4 phrase (if it is not sentence-final) 
usually have a level tone. The sequence N? N4 V* here is therefore distinguished 
formally, as well as in its environment, from the sequence N* N? V4 = N® V4 
(with N* N? = N?; since we have seen that N? N? = N? and this can be built up 
into an N? by completing the noun phrase before the first N*): The family hetr- 
loom broke. 

Since V7 N* (fixed it) = V2, and since V2 occurs in this equation only if P 
follows, we see that V? N‘ (without P) is excluded from this sequence. We 
may have N? V7 N* (He fixed it.), and we may have N* N* V?# (the clock he fixed) ; 
but we never have the first N* and the last N* together in one sequence (there is 
no the clock he fixed it). We may therefore say that the first N* replaces the last 
N‘. This indicates the semantic connection between these two noun phrases, 
since each of them represents the object of V2’. 

I = N*: it for the room in Was — very hot? For each morpheme here we can 
substitute a whole noun phrase, including J, i.e. anything equalling N’*. 

N* A? PN* = T A? N? V'!-Va = V3 -ing = N*: strawberries fresh from the field 
or the best drinks obtainable or having you all substitutable for hope in It was 
only — that kept me going. 

PN* = D, = D’: These three classes, represented by in a moment or eventually 
or ashore, all occur We'll do these things —. and less freely in —, we’ll do these 
things. However, since style and selection features differ markedly for 
PN and Da,, detailed statements would be needed to specify in each equa- 
tion which is more frequent. 

N? /,/ = P N* /,/: Some day, for in a moment, in the utterances above. This 
applies only to particular N*; detailed statements of selection or equations 
involving particular sub-classes of N would be necessary. 

Quoted material = N* (with special quote-intonation); “Not today, thanks.” 
or ‘‘wanted”’ for this in He said — in a loud voice. 

4.36. Subordinations and Coordinations. 

A? B, = N4 B, = B: Litile as or Child though or Since in — he is, I like him. 

BNA V4 = PN°N* V4 = NA V3 -ing = V* -ing = P N*: If he goes home or In 
the event that he goes home or Everyone having left or Being at home are all 
substitutable for At night in —, he’ll lock up the house. 

any class + & + same class = same class: records and new needles (N? & N?®) 
for records (N*) in I have — for you today. 

V4 /,/ & V* = V*: found zt but lost zt again for found it after We. 

4.37. Equations involving whole utterances. 

PN,N¢*Vi=NV1,PN4 = PN*N* V4 = NA V4 PN: At night, it’s too hard.; 
It’s too hard, at night.; At night it’s too hard.; It’s too hard at night. The 
morpheme /,/ before or after P N* or any of its substitutes underscores 
the conditional meaning. 

& + any utterance = that utterance: But John! for John!; And I know that 
too. for I know that too. Only a few conjunctions occur frequently in this 
position. 
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N* V4 /,/ & N* V4 = N* V*: For any N* V4 utterance we may substitute two N4 
V* sequences with a conjunction between them, and with reduced loud stress 
on the second: I know, but I can’t tell. for I know. 

4.4. A check of the preceding equations will show that all morpheme classes 
and all sequences of morphemes, except the independent ones in the last para- 
graph of §4.1, occur in positions where they can be replaced by N‘ or V*. We 
can therefore state in terms of these classes what sequences of morphemes occur 
in English utterances. The great majority of English utterances are a succes- 
sion of the following forms: 

N‘ V4 with /./, /?/, or other intonations; with N* (= PN* = D,), independent 
morphemes, and successive repetitions introduced by &, set off by /,/. 

Independent morphemes and almost all others except affixes (classes -Nn to Xz- 
in §4.1), occurring singly or with affixes, with /./, /?/, /!/, and other in- 
tonations: Yes.; Why?; No!; Come! ;* John!; English.; Here. 


HIDATSA 


5.1. A particularly brief sketch will be given for Hidatsa, which is of interest 
here because its structure is very different from that of English. For the most 
part, Hidatsa consists of morphemes which are not in themselves nouns, verbs, 
etc., but which combine with affixes of nominal, verbal, or other meaning. 

Most morphemes of Hidatsa may be grouped into the following classes on the 
basis of substitutability: 

S: stems, which occur with any affixes or with no affix (or zero), and next to 
other stems: tka: ‘look’ in zka-c ‘he looks’, tka:s ‘watcher’, tka?2-s ‘the 
one who always watches’, ikako-wtha'k ‘finishing to look’; ko-wi ‘end’, 
ko-wic ‘it is the end’, ko-wthe'c ‘he finished’. 

P: prefixes, which occur before almost any stem and with each other. There 
are special selections and relative order among them, as also among the 
suffixes: ki- ‘suus’ in ki-kak ‘looking at their own’; aru- ‘place or object, 
future’ in aru?ika ‘something to look at’. 

Pr: a group of mutually exclusive personal prefixes: w- ‘I’, r- ‘you’, 2- (or zero, 
etc.) ‘he’, in wiruchic ‘I stand up’, riru’hi?¢ ‘do you stand up’, iruhic ‘he 
stands up’. 

Inst: about 70 stems occur in most cases only with instrumental prefixes: -saki- 
‘split’? in pasakic ‘he split with a stick’, rusakic ‘he split with the hand’, 
kasakic ‘he split by pounding’. 

Pinst: about 6 prefixes which occur only with Inst stems: see above. 

U: utterance-final suffixes which occur at the end of (as well as within) stretches 
of speech: -c ‘it is’, vowel repetition ‘?’: wahkuc ‘he is here’ wahku?u 
‘is he here?’. 


21 V/ can substitute for N V in many utterances: Come into the house! for He came into the 
house. Therefore V/ can be considered as equalling N V, with the morphemic intonation / 
substituting syntactically for N. This cannot be done for N/, since the stretch of speech 
immediately following N/ has the complete intonation of an independent minimum utter- 
ance: John, why don’t you come! Therefore N/ too must be taken as an independent mini- 


mum utterance. 
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F; clause-final suffixes which can be substituted for U if the utterance con- 
tinues: -k ‘-ing’, -wa ‘when’ in ww? usiak ‘we arriving, ...’, wu?usi?awa 
‘when we arrived’ (cp. ww? usi*?ac ‘we arrived’). In the equations below, 
F will be taken to include U, since no statements are needed for F that 
do not apply also to U. 

N: non-clause-final suffixes. Some of these are final in the stress-group (word) 
and others are not, but none of them normally occur at the end of a se- 
quence of words such as have U or F at their end: -s ‘naming suffix’ in 
wa: ?ahtu:?as ‘the skulls’; -se ‘by’, -a?a ‘several’ in a:ta? ase ‘by their several 
houses’. 

Post: a few postpositive morphemes which occur after word-final affixes (some- 
times at the end of an utterance): isa ‘again’ in warhacisa ‘we go again’. 

Ind: a very few stems which occur with no affixes, as calls or whole utterances: 
ho: ‘yes’, riskare ‘friend’. 

5.2. We proceed to state what sequences of morphemes can be substituted 
for single morphemes of the classes named above. 

S! S! = §?: ris ‘dance’ and hiri ‘make’ in wa?o:risthirak ‘making a dance’ 
(o° is nominalizing prefix, member of P). 

Pinst Inst = S?: we can substitute rusaki ‘split by hand’ for aciwi ‘follow’ in 
wa —c ‘I did —’. 

Pr S = S: wa ‘T’ + actwi follow’; wi ‘I’ or z ‘he’ + ruhi ‘stand up’. 

PS? = S?*: hiru ‘bone’, aruhiru ‘skeleton’. There is considerable limitation of 
selection for individual members of P and for sub-classes. 

S? S§ = §S3: tka: for ikako-wi in —c (see under S in §5.1). Substitution of 
Pr S*? and PS* from the preceding equation for S* permits sequences like 
PS'P S' = Sor Pr S' P Pr S' as in wahku'ciwa'wa:ha:? ac ‘we want to 
get’: wah- ‘Ist person’, kuci ‘get’, wa:- ‘something’ (a prefix of the second 
stem), wa'- ‘Ist person’, he ‘want’, -a?a ‘severally, i.e. plural’, -c ‘verbalizer’. 

S? N = S': tkahke ‘he caused to look’, substitutable for tka’ in wi?tka'c ‘he 
looked at me’, w2?ikahke'c ‘he makes me look’. Substitution from the pre- 
ceding equations gives us results like this: S* S*N = S4;P SP SN = S'; 
see the example in the equation above, where the -a?a plural applies to both 
stems with their prefixes. Here too there are some individual members and 
sub-classes of N which have restricted distribution. 

S* S* F = S* F: we can substitute arazexak ‘holding’ or ika‘k ‘looking’ or tka‘c 
‘he looked’ for zxpase araxe'xak ‘holding by the wing’ (txpa ‘wing’, -se ‘by’).” 

SSU = SF StU = S* U: haruk kara‘k re-ware'c ‘thereupon running he 
went, they say” can be replaced in context by re-ware'c ‘he went, they say’, 
or by re’c ‘he went’ alone, but not by any single morpheme. Similarly, 
taheruk aru?isiak hap-ehisahic ‘If he kills him it will be bad. It will be 
dark.’ can be replaced in its context by aru?isiac ‘It will be bad’. 


2 The position of this phrase in the sentence may be seen in II 5, p. 205, of R. H. Lowie, 
Z. Harris, and C. F. Voegelin, Hidatsa Texts (Indian Historical Society, Prehistory Re- 
search Series 1.6, May 1939), from which volume most of the Hidatsa examples given here 
have been taken. The analysis in §§5.1-3 is tentative. 

23 Ibid. II 31, p. 207. 

% Ibid. I 49, p. 195. 
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5.3. In terms of the classes of morpheme sequences, we can now say that most 
utterances in Hidatsa, in the style of talking summarized here, consist of S* 
U (representing stretches of speech of any length), or S? N (= S*‘ representing 
usually a single stress-unit, e.g. a person’s name uttered by itself), or Ind (again 
a single word occurring as an utterance with its separate intonation). Post 
occurs in several positions in S U utterances, and we may say that its syntactic 
value within the S U formula is zero: Post SU = SU Post = S U. 


DIscussIOoNn 


6.0. Having sketched how our procedure could be applied in two languages, 
we may now ask what kind of description it has given us. The following sec- 
tions attempt an interpretation of the linguistic status of this analysis, and a 
summary of the kind of results that it yields. 

6.1. Postrion ANALYsis. The procedure begins by noting the environments 
of each morpheme and by putting in one class all those morphemes that have 
similar distributions. However, in many cases the complete adherence to mor- 
pheme-distribution classes would lead to a relatively large number of different 
classes: hotel would be N, think would be V, and take would be in a new class 
G since it has roughly the distribution of both hotel and think. In order to 
avoid an unnecessarily large number of classes, we say that take is a member of 
both N and V. This means that we are no longer studying the morpheme 
take or think. We are studying the positions, Bloomfield’s ‘privileges of occur- 
rence’, common to both take and think, or those common to both take and hotel. 

This means that we change over from correlating each morpheme with all its 
environments, to correlating selected environments (frames) with all the mor- 
phemes that enter them. The variables are now the positions, as is shown by 
the fact that the criterion for class membership is substitution. The element 
which occurs in a given class position may be a morpheme which occurs also in 
various other class positions. We merely select those positions in which many 
morphemes occur, and in terms of which we get the most convenient total de- 
scription.” 

6.2. Sroprrinc point. One might ask how we can tell where to stop the 
analysis. This is answered by the nature of the work. All we do is to sub- 
stitute one sequence for another in a given context. When we have the formula 
for English utterances with assertion intonation, we find that all we can sub- 
stitute for it is another utterance, with the same or another intonation. When 
more work has been done on sentence sequences and what is called stylistics, 
we may find that in certain positions within a sequence of sentences only N 
V /./, say, ever occurs, to the exclusion of V /!/.. When we have such informa- 


2 This is also done, in essence, by Bloomfield’s class cleavage (Language 204), and by 
his functions of form classes (ibid. 196), which in essence provide for the syntactic equiv- 
alence of words and sequences of words (phrases). Needless to say, the whole procedure 
described here owes much to Bloomfield’s method. 

26 It may be necessary to point out that this positional analysis is strictly formal, as 
compared with form-and-meaning analyses like the one in Otto Jespersen’s Analytic Syn- 
tax (Copenhagen, 1937). 
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tion, we will be able to extend the substitution procedure to sentences and 
sequences of utterances (whether monologs or conversations). 

6.3. RESULTANT CONSTRUCTION FORMULAE. ‘The final result, for each language 
which can be analyzed in this manner, takes the form of one or more sequences 
of substitution classes (‘utterance constructions’, ‘sentence types’). The formu- 
lae tell us that these are the sequences which occur. The final formulae there- 
fore give us the limitations upon the freedom of occurrence of morphemes in 
the language, for they imply that no sequence of morphemes occurs except those 
which can be derived from the formula.” 

The utterance formulae are thus rather like the formulae for the phonetic 
structure of a language, and even like phonemic writing: all of these are formu- 
lae showing what occurs in the language. The signs used in the utterance 
formulae have value: N has the values A N, T AN, T A, etc.; and each of these 
has specific morphemes as values. Supplying morpheme values for the signs 
of the formula will give us expressions in the language. 

This is not quite the whole story, for there are further limitations of selection 
among the morphemes, so that not all the sequences provided by the formulae 
actually occur. Individual limitations of selection cannot be described in 
these formulae; at best, the more important among them can be stated in 
special lists or in the dictionary. Limitations applying to various groups of mor- 
phemes in each class can, however, be included if we give our formulae the form 
of charts. The second dimension which the chart provides enables us to state 
selections among sub-groups in the several columns (each column representing 
a position, i.e. a class), by placing along one horizontal line the sequences of sub- 
groups that actually occur. 

6.4. The procedure outlined here could be paralleled by a series of substi- 
tutions beginning with the whole utterance and working down, instead of be- 
ginning with single morphemes and working up. In that case we would have to 
find formal criteria for breaking the utterance down at successive stages. This 
is essentially the difficult problem of determining the immediate constituents of 
an utterance.” It is not clear that there exists any general method for suc- 
cessively determining the immediate constituents, when we begin with a whole 
utterance and work down. In any case, it would appear that the formation of 


27 Of course, from the formula N V we derive many sequences that occur: e.g. J’. A N V 
(The old order changeth) since T A N = N, and so on. 

28 Some of these limitations can be included by giving the signs more than one alterna- 
tive value depending on the value of the other signs, somewhat as phonemic letters are given 
various allophonic values. We could say that after N*, English V‘ has two values: simple 
V4, and V4 N4. The utterance sequence N V could represent both N V and N V N (see 
§4.4). The more limitations of selection we wish to indicate by these equations, the more 
raised numbers we may need. This may not always be the case; but if we wished for ex- 
ample to indicate which noun stems occur with which -Nn suffixes we would require a long 
list of equations, involving several numerically differentiated resultant N’s, before the 
first N! -Nn = N! equation of §4.3. 

29 Bloomfield, Language ch. 13. Note also Kenneth L. Pike, Taxemes and Immediate 
Constituents, Lana. 19.65-82 (1943), and the method of analysis used for Japanese by Bloch, 
Studies in Colloquial Japanese II, Lana. 22.200-48 (1946). 
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substitution classes presents fewer theoretical difficulties if we begin with mor- 
phemes and work up. 


IMPLICIT IN THE FORMULAE 


7.0. We have seen the application and the interpretation of the procedure 
outlined here. This is perhaps all that is required of a procedure. However, 
in order to fit it into the rest of the description of a language we should find out 
how much of the information which we expect from syntactic description is 
derivable from this procedure. 

7.1. SUPRASEGMENTAL FEATURES. The intonational and other supraseg- 
mental features, as well as the pauses, are generally included in the equations. 
When one sequence is substitutable for another in an utterance, it is under- 
stood that the intonations, pauses, etc. of the utterance remain unchanged 
under the substitution. If the substitution is associated with a change in in- 
tonation, as in Who for John in — got lost, we state that fact. Some substitu- 
tion groups may require not only particular sequences but also particular 
suprasegmental features; e.g. any English sequence with loud stress followed by 
reduced loud stress may equal N (§4.33). The domains of suprasegmental 
features often coincide with the sequences which we recognize in our substitu- 
tion equations; e.g. /,/ and slight pause separating adverbial phrases in certain 
positions in English. 

In general, therefore, the formulae are based not only on the sequences in- 
volved but also on the suprasegmental features of the sequences substituted and 
of the utterances in which they are substituted. The formulae may thus cor- 
relate with phonemic junctures which express the limits of suprasegmental 
features. 

7.2. MORPHOLOGIC BOUNDARIES. The formulae also correlate with non- 
phonemic (structural) junctures, such as may be set up to mark the boundaries 
of intervals which serve as elements of the utterance structures. 

7.3. MORPHOLOGIC RELATIONS. Many of the relations between a morpheme 
class and other morpheme classes, or the interval or utterance in which it occurs, 
can be derived from the formulae, although they are not explicitly stated there 
for their own sake. The formulae show what morpheme classes (or sequences) 
are syntactically zero, like Xz- prefixes and -Aa suffixes in English (§4.31); we 
can even learn from them that in English most prefixes, but relatively few 
suffixes, are syntactically zero. 

The formulae show which morpheme classes occur by themselves in utter- 
ances, and which classes are bound not to other morpheme classes (as are most 
affixes) but to constructions, i.e. to sequences of classes: e.g. English ¢& is limited 
to any class or extant class sequence; English 7’ is bound to a following noun 
phrase as a sort of phrase prefix (§4.33); Hidatsa suffixes operate on the whole 
preceding word, whereas prefixes operate usually only on the immediately fol- 
lowing stem (§5.2). The fact that English -V» suffixes (-ed) are best added not 
to V! (verb morphemes) but to V* (verb phrases including object, etc.), shows 
that -ed may best be regarded as a suffix of the whole verb phrase. In general, 
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a class may be considered as bound to the level indicated by the number with 
which it is associated; i.e. it is bound to whatever is substitutable for the sym- 
bol-and-number combination that accompanies it in the equations. 

We can also learn from the formulae which morpheme classes are the heads 
and which are the closures of the sequences in which they appear: the closure is 
the class which always appears last; and the head is the class which can always 
substitute for the sequence, e.g. an N morpheme for an N-phrase sequence. The 
formulae can thus show which sequences are endocentric (e.g. A N = N) and 
which are exocentric (e.g. T A = N). 

It goes without saying that adequate information about the morpheme classes 
can be derived not from sketchy examples of the equational procedure such as 
we have given, but from detailed analyses of all the mutually substitutable se- 
quences of the language. 

7.4. OrpER. The formulae are devised in part on the basis of the order 
of classes in each sequence, and can therefore be used to show it explicitly or 
by means of the raised numberings. 

7.5. ALWAYS OR SOMETIMES. They also enable us to indicate if certain 
classes occur always or only sometimes in a given sequence. If we write D A 
= A and A N = N, and are free to apply or not to apply the results of one 
equation in the other, then we can derive from these equations the fact that N, 
A N,and D A N all occur. 

7.6. SELECTION. Some of the features of selection, the restrictions on par- 
ticular morphemes which occur only with particular other morphemes, are in- 
dicated in these formulae, or derivable from them. Some selection, such as that 
between J and am as against he and is, is included in the list of variant forms of 
the morphemes. Selections of concord are listed as special domains of the 
morpheme in question (§2.3 above). 

We can also consider selections and order among sub-classes, e.g. the fact that 
certain Hidatsa stems are always the last stem in the word, or that ought alone 
among English preverbs usually has to after it. This can be expressed by the 
formulae if they are allowed to become more complicated in form, and especially 
if they are made into two-dimensional diagrams. Lastly, the formulae in 
themselves are statements of selection, saying for instance that N V sequences 
occur, but not N T. 

7.7. MreaninG. The formulae can be used as a source of information on the 
grammatical meaning of the morpheme classes symbolized in them. To do this, 
it is necessary to say that morpheme classes or class sequences which replace 
each other in various equations, i.e. which occur in identical morpheme-class 
environments, have similar functions or grammatical meanings. Thus the N* 
of N* N4 V4 (§4.35) is shown to replace the N* which is otherwise found after 
Va; both of these represent the object of the Va. 

7.8. COMPARABILITY OF LANGUAGE STRUCTURES. The nature and number 
of the morpheme classes that have to be set up for a particular language, the 
forms and number of the equations, and the number of levels which have to be 
differentiated by raised figures for some of the class symbols, all permit com- 
parisons between the descriptions of one language and another. Such compar- 
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isons must not be made too lightly, since considerable choice remains in the set- 
ting up of equations for any language. In particular, there may be room for 
ingenuity in keeping the raised numbers of certain symbols—say N, V, S—at a 
minimum for each language; so that of two sets of equations for a language, one 
might reach up to N® while the other does not go beyond N*. Undoubtedly, the 
procedures of setting up equations and assigning the raised numbers can be: 
made more explicit and, if desired, standardized for greater convenience in 
structural comparative research. An analysis of this type for Moroccan Arabic: 
comes out rather similar to the English, ending up with N® V? and N* N‘ for the- 
former as against N* V4 for the latter, while the Hidatsa equations are very 
different, ending with S‘ U. This fits in with the general similarity between. 
Indo-European and Semitic structure as against Siouan.” 

7.9. TESTING MORPHOLOGICAL CRUCES. In §6.1 it was seen that the values: 
of the symbols in the equations are not morphemes but positions, indicating 
whatever morphemes occupy these positions (irrespective of what other posi- 
tions these morphemes may occupy in other equations). Therefore, when we 
wish to know the analysis of a particular utterance, it is impossible merely to 
replace each morpheme by its class symbol (e.g. I know it = N* V1 N4 = N4 V2) 
since many morphemes may be members of several classes. W. F. Twaddell 
has suggested®* that such analyses of utterances be carried out by repeated sub- 
stitution tests on the basis of the equations, in what he termed ‘experimental 
substitution at all levels’. To carry this out, we would ask what substitutions 
are permitted by the equations for each morpheme or morpheme sequence of 
our utterance, in the class environment which it has in that utterance. This is 
repeated until we know unambiguously to what class each occurrence of each 
morpheme in our utterance belongs. 

We take, for example, the utterance She made him a good husband because she 
made him a good wife. We know that there is a difference in meaning between 
the two occurrences of made; and since we know this without any outside in- 
formation beyond hearing the sentence, it follows that indication of the dif- 
ference, in meaning and in construction, can be derived from the structure of the 
utterance. We proceed to analyze the utterance, going backward along the 
equations as far as may be necessary to reveal this difference. First, we 
know that the utterance is an instance of N* V4 & N* V4 = N* V4. At this stage 
the two halves of the sentence are still identical in structure. Each V* has the 
structure V? (make) N* (him) N* (a good husband/wife) + -Vv (-ed). The equa- 
tions show the two cases of this sequence (§4.34): V7? N4 N* = V2 (make Hard- 
ing President) and V7? N* N4 = V2 (make my husband a party). We cannot tell 
which of these applies to each of our V*, or whether both go back to the same one, 
because make is equally a member of Vz and V;.* We find, however (§4.34), 
that V? N* Nit = V? Ni P, N* (where the subscript number merely identifies 


30 Cf. also a comparable brief analysis of Kota in Lana. 21.283-9 (1945), based on the data 
supplied in M. B. Emeneau, Kota Texts, Part I (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1944). 

30a In a private communication. 

31 All members of V; are also members of Vz: Vg are verbs which occur before N, V; are 
verbs which occur before N N (as well as before N). Cf. §4.1. 
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the N which has different positions in the two sequences). We try now to dis- 
cover whether either V‘ in our utterance has the structure V? N* N‘4, by apply- 
ing to each V‘ the substitution which is possible for V# N* N*. To do this we 
interchange the two instances of N* and insert between them an instance of P.. 
In the first V4‘ we get a meaningless utterance which would practically never 
occur: she made a good husband (Ni) for (P.) him (N) in place of she made him 
(N) a good husband (N,). In the second V‘*, however, the substitution gives us 
an equivalent and not unusual utterance: she made a good wife (N:) for (Pe) 
him (N) in place of she made him (N) a good wife (Ni). Clearly, then, the second 
V‘ in our utterance is analyzable into V? N* N4 + -Vv = V2+-Vv. Since the 
first V* can not be analyzed in this way, it can equal only the one remaining 
V N N construction, namely V7 N4 N* + -Vv = V2? + -Vv.2 

We have thus found that the two halves of the original utterance are formally 
different in the substitutions which can be performed upon them. The whole 
analysis could of course have begun with morphemes. We could have assigned 
class symbols to each morpheme, and upon reaching the two occurrences of 
made would not have known whether to indicate each of them by Va, Vy, or any 
one of several other symbols. We would then have had to decide the question 
by carrying out on the N N following them the very substitutions attempted 
above. 


EXCLUDED FROM THE FORMULAE 


8.0. Having seen what syntactic facts can be derived from the formulae, we 
now ask which ones cannot be included in them and must be found by separate 
investigations and expressed in separate statements. 

8.1. The great bulk of selection features, especially those that distinguish 
between individual morphemes, cannot be expressed except by very unwieldy 
formulae. Although it may be of theoretical interest to know that two-dimen- 
sional diagrams of such detailed selections are conceivable, in practice this in- 
formation can only be given in lists and statements appended to the formulae. 

8.2. This is true also of such relations among morphemes as the families of 
mutually replacing English suffixes, e.g. -id, -or in squalid: squalor, candid: 
candor, etc.** 

8.3. The formulae also cannot in themselves indicate what meanings may be 
associated wth the various positions or classes. 


82 We can check this by noting that if in the first V* we substitute a verb which is not a 
member of Vs, we get a sequence which hardly ever occurs, and whose meaning is not 
changed by the substitution of N* P, N*: She bought him a good husband would not differ in 
meaning (if it occurred) from She bought a good husband for him. But if we try another 
member of V;, for instance think, we find again that the substitution gives a ‘meaningless’ 
(non-occurring) utterance, or in any case one with a greatly altered meaning: She thought 
him a good husband as against She thought a good husband for him. Verbs in V; are therefore 
verbs which involve obvious change in meaning when the N; P, N substitution is imposed 
upon them; verbs not in Vy do not involve any reportable change in meaning under that 
substitution. Therefore the made in made him a good husband functions as a member of Vy. 

33 Such families of morphemes came to my notice in Stanley Newman’s and Morris Swad- 
esh’s material on English. 
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Thus, in Hidatsa, of two formally equivalent words (with noun suffixes) before 
the clause-final word (which ends in a verbalizing F), the first will normally 
indicate the subject and the second the object: ruwac-iri istacu rux‘iak ‘one of 
them his eye opening (when one of them opened his eye)’. Such information 
about the meaning of positions and constructions have to be given in separate 
statements accompanying the formulae.” 

8.4. The formulae will also fail to give information about the complete dis- 
tribution of any one morpheme, which may occur in various classes (§3.4), or 
about the frequency of morphemes or classes, or about the phonemic structure 
of various classes (e.g. the fact that Hidatsa F or various English affixes are 
unstressed). 


9. We have seen that by extending the term substitution class from single 
morphemes to sequences of morphemes, we arrive at formulae equating various 
sequences which are substitutable for each other in all or certain utterances of 
the language in question. We have seen further that when the setting up of 
equations is continued until no new results are forthcoming, we obtain succinct 
statements for the sequences of morphemes which constitute the utterances of 
the language. The procedure of constructing these equations has here been 
investigated in order to see what syntactic information it gives or fails to give. 

It is clear that the usefulness of this procedure will vary from language to 
language, the more so in view of the fact that many languages (e.g. to some 
extent Hidatsa) reveal comparatively little difference between the structure of 
all utterances and the structure of minimum utterances, and in view of the fact 
that some languages have great freedom in the distribution of minimum utter- 
ances within all utterances. 


4 See, for example, Edward Sapir, Language 86 ff. (New York, 1921) 





SANSKRIT bdgspa- ‘TEARS’ 


P. TEDESCO 
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[Skt. bagpa- ‘tears; steam’ is a Middle Indic form of an Old Indic *vargman- ‘rain’.— 
Rigvedic busd- ‘mist’ and bundd-‘arrow’. The ‘you’-pronoun *um- and *&m- in Indic 
and Iranian.'] 


1. Skt. baspa- m. (1) ‘tears’, (2) ‘steam’ (‘ismaSru’ Am.Koféa) occurs only 
from MBh. and Ram. on, in the second meaning even only since RaghuvarhSa 
(B-R 5.1647). The Unadi Sitras 3.28 write véspa- and give the gender as mas- 
culine or neuter. 

Pali has once vappa- ‘tears’ Vin. (acc. vappam) and once bappa- ‘tears’ Abhi- 
dhanappadipika. 

In Prakrit we have bappha-, bappa-, and vappa- (variants bappha-, bappa-, 
vippha-, vippa-), and (Mah., JMah., Saur., Ap.) baha- and vaha-, from *bappha-, 
*bapha- (Pischel §305). bappha- is masculine He. 2.70, but neuter in Mark. 
and Paialacchi (Sheth); baéha- seems always to be masculine. The pph-form 
appears with both meanings, ‘tears’ and ‘steam’; baha-, it seems, only with the 
meaning ‘tears’. He. 2.70 distinguishes bappha- ‘stream’ and bdha- ‘tears’. 
De. 6.92 gives bapphdula- ‘atiSayosna; very hot’, variants bappa° and vappa°. 

New Indic? has Hi. baph f., bhap, bhaph m. ‘steam, vapor, exhalation’, Nep. 
baph, bhap ‘vapor, steam, mist’, Kash. bahé m. ‘vapor, mist’ (atha-baha ‘hand- 
sweat’) and baha m. ‘steam from boiling water’, Panj. bhaph f. ‘steam, vapor’ 
and bhas mf. ‘steam’, Si. bapha f. ‘steam, vapor, fume’ (baphanu ‘to steam, 
cook by steam’), Guj. baph f. ‘vapor, steam; heat, warmth; perspiration, sweat’, 
Mar. vaph, baph f. ‘vapor or steam’, Singh. bapa ‘tears’ etc. 

The meaning ‘tears’ seems in New Indic to appear only in Singhalese, other- 
wise the word means ‘vapor, steam’ (for ‘tears’ most languages use déru-) ; besides, 
Nepali and Kashmiri have the meaning ‘mist’, and Kashmiri and Gujarati the 
meaning ‘sweat’. 

2. With s after @ and the cluster sp, Skt. baspa- is a strange structure. S$ is 
historic only after 7, u, 7, 7, k, and there is no suffix -pa- and no root in °sp. The 
two meanings, ‘steam’ and ‘tears’, also do not combine directly (‘tear’ is ‘eye- 
water’ [netrajala-], not ‘eye-steam’); it looks as if a link were missing here. 

No etymology seems to have been propounded.’ 

Structure and date of appearance suggest Middle Indic character. 


1 Parts of the subject of the present article have recently been dealt with in three articles: 
Jules Bloch, Le traitement du groupe sanskrit siflante + m, MSL 23.261-70 (1929); Helmer 
Smith, Quatre notes 4 propos de l’article précédent [i.e. J. Bloch’s article], likewise MSL 
23.270-3 (1929); and R. L. Turner, Indo-arica I: Sanskrit pugpa- and piusya-, Bull.SOS 
9.41-2 (1937). 

2 Turner, Dict., sub baéph 434, and Bull.SOS 9.415. 

3 Wackernagel mentions béspa-, without explanation, §§162 and 208b 8. 
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3. The initial shows three forms: v, b, and bh.t The Sanskrit and Prakrit 
fluctuation between v and b is ambiguous. But Pali vappa- and Mar. vaph are 
clear and define original v. The authentic Pali form is that of Vin.; the b of 
Abhidhanappadipika (lexicon, 12th cent.) may be due either to Singh. bapa or 
to Sanskrit influence. 

Hi., Nep., and Eastern b (baph etc.), therefore, is from v; bhap (Hi., Nep. etc.) 
is transposed from béph; and bhaph (Hi.) is a compromise of both. 

In the West (Kash., Panj., Si., Guj.) initial v does not become b. Here, there- 
fore, b (bh) would seem to be borrowed from Hindi. For the forms identical 
with Hindi (Panj. bhaph, Si. bapha, Guj. baéph), this view makes no difficulty. 
But there are forms with a different final: Kash. baéha and Panj. bhds. These 
cannot be borrowed as a whole. Would they have kept the original final, but 
borrowed the initial? This is not very likely. It will be shown below (§8) that 
there is another possibility. 

Singhalese also normally preserves initial v. The cases of b from v quoted by 
Geiger §28c are doubtful. Here loan from Hindi is ruled out. Rather *vap- 
pha- was probably under special conditions (§9). 

The original Sanskrit form, therefore, is véspa-, as given by the Unadi Sitras. 


4. The segment °ds°, with $ after d, can hardly be anything but °ars°,§ as in 
Asoka Shahb. kasgatt, i.e. kdsati (Asoka Girnar kdsatz, Pali kdsam), from *karsyatt. 
Already the Rigveda has kdatd- ‘a hole’ (once Ist book) beside karid-. So we 
come to *varspa-. 


5. The main point is the sp. Now another Sanskrit word with sp, puspa- 
n. ‘flower’, has recently been explained by Helmer Smith, MSL 23.271 (1935). 
In the Northwest, puispa- shows Middle and New Indic forms with ss and ss: 
Kharosthi Dhammapada pusa-, i.e. *pussa-, and Lahnda puss? f. ‘flower of 
karih’. As Indic has a development sm > gp, and as, on the other hand, in the 
Panjab sm becomes *ss, ss (‘you’ in Panjabi is twst), Smith combines pispa- 
and pus(s)a- under an original *pusman-.’? This etymology explains the p of 
puspa-, which was before mysterious.’ 


Turner, Bull.SOS 9.415, sets forth the three types without attempt at a reconciliation.— 
J. Bloch’s interpretation of the Marathi doublets (Mar. 153), on the other hand, was on the 
right track. 

5 Cf. Wackernagel §208b a. 

6 J. Bloch, MSL 23.267; Turner, Bull.SOS 9.42. 

7I had independently the same idea.—The n-stem, *pusman-, is posited by Smith, be- 
cause he attributes the change sm > ss to dissimilation with following n. 

8 Immediately before Smith, Bloch, MSL 23.266, had explained the relation of piigpa- 
to pusa- in a different way. Taking mispa- as the Old Indic base form, he assumed a change 
of sp into s(s) by dissimilation with the initial. The same phenomenon he saw in Pkt. 
AMa§g. bahassai beside Saur. bahappai for Skt. b¢haspdti- (Pischel §212), the ss-form living 
on in Kash. bras-wdar ‘Thursday’ (brhaspativara-). 

But this theory does not explain the second p of pispa-. As to bahassai, I doubt whether 
this is really an inherited form. It may be an adapted loan from Sanskrit. Spwas unpro- 
nounceable in Middle Indic; it had to be replaced by a geminate; if the component perceived 
as dominant was s, then sp could be replaced by ss. In my opinion, therefore, a Middle 
Indic change sp > ss or sp > ss is not yet proven. 
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The change of sm, sm into sp, sp is represented in Indic in the following way. 

First, it is directly attested in Dard dialects: Khovar ispa ‘we’ = asm-, and 
grisp ‘hot season’ = grismd- (J. Bloch, MSL 23.265). 

Second, it is presupposed by Middle Indic pph, which appears for sm, sm since 
Asoka. The pronouns ‘us’ and ‘you’, Skt. asm- and yusm-, are in Asokan acc. 
aphe etc. and nom.-acc. tuphe etc., i.e. *apphe and *tupphe, both forms in Dhauli 
Sep., acc. apheni and tuphe in Jaug. Sep., tuph- also in Sarnath (nom. tuphe etc.) 
and Riipnath (gen. tupaka); there are no dialectal variants. The pronominal 
loc. sg. in -asmz(n), which in Kalsi and the East yields -as? and in Girnar -amhi, 
is in Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra -aspi. And for Shahb. tato ‘from there’, Kalsi 
has [ta]pha, that is Skt. tésmat (J. Bloch l.c.). 

In Prakrit, Hemacandra gives bhappa-, bhippha-, and sepha- (2.51, 54, 55), 
and Markandeya bippha- and sepha-, for Skt. bhdsman- n. ‘ashes’, bhismd- ‘ter- 
rible’, and slesmdn- m. ‘phlegm’ resp. (Pischel §313 and §312). More frequently 
bhdsman- and glesmdn- have other products: Saur. bhassa-, AMag., JMah. 
bhdsa- and He. silimha-, AMag., JMah., Ap. simbha- resp., the word with initial 
labial showing normally ss-development of sm (J. Bloch), and that with initial 
s showing m(b)h-development, the distribution being due to dissimilation. 

New Indic has Singh. api, topi (obl. apa, topa) ‘we; you’ = Asokan aphe, 
tuphe; Nep. sep ‘secretion’, Beng. chep, Or. chepa, Ass. xep ‘spittle’ (Turner 
620b) = Pkt. sepha-; and Guj. uph f. ‘heat’ from Skt. asmdn- m. (Turner, JRAS 
1921.519). 


6. Skt. puspa-, therefore, is an early Middle Indic development of Old Indic 
*pusma(n)-. 

It should be noted, however, that a compound and two derivatives of puspa- 
occur already in the Rigveda, and the word itself and two derivatives in the 
Atharvaveda. 

The Rigveda has apuspd- ‘without flowers’ 10.71.5 and 10.97.15, and puspavat- 
‘having flowers’ 10.97.3, puspin- ‘bearing flowers’ 2.13.7, 10.97.15, and 10.142.8, 
therefore six occurrences in four hymns. Now three of these hymns, 10.71, 
10.97 (the ‘Hymn to the Plants’, with three of the six occurrences), and 10.142, 
are late, according to Arnold, Vedic Metre 22. In my conception of Rigvedic, 
it is quite possible that at the time of the composition of these hymns sm had 
really already become sp. This is just another, and not inconsiderable, Pra- 
kritism in the Rigveda. Only for 2.13, an older hymn, this change seems not 
yet likely. But it is clear that sporadic *pisma-forms of the oldest passages may 
later on have been replaced by pispa- redactionally. 

Besides, still another factor comes in here. The Atharvaveda in two of its 
four passages of puspa- has the variant puisya-, and the same word occurs once 
in the Rigveda, 1.191.12, in a hymn of clearly Atharvan character. The Athar- 
vavedic forms were regarded by Whitney, Translation, note to 19.44.5, as graphic 
mistakes, and for Rigvedic pusya-, Geldner, Translation, noted: ‘Fiir pusyam 
ist wohl pispam zu setzen.’? But Turner, Bull.SOS 9.42, points out that it is 


® Beng., Or. ch may be from é, but is perhaps only a graph for s (Grierson, Indo-Aryan 
vernaculars 161). 
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not likely that the common pispa- was corrupted into an isolated piusya-. 
Rather, he shows, Old Indic pisya- is presupposed by Dardic forms with palatal 
8§ like Shina pusu ‘flower’. Kash. dé ‘flower’ also probably represents piisya-; 
for as ‘you’ (*tugm®) is in Kashmiri téhi, Old Indic *pusma-, the base form of 
puspa-, would probably have given a Kashmiri form with h, something like 
*poh-.2 

After Turner’s exposition, AV and RV pisya- may therefore be regarded as 
assured; perhaps the Atharvaveda had originally only piusya-, and possibly this 
form is also behind one or the other of the pispa-forms of the Rigveda. 


7. Now if puspa- is *pusma(n)-, then baspa-, with bas° = *vars° (§4), is *vars- 
ma(n)-, that is to say, a derivative of vys-, vdrsati ‘to rain’? RV-+, ef. varsd- m. 
‘rain’ RV+. The base meaning was probably ‘rain’. From this developed 
on the one hand ‘tears’ and ‘sweat’, on the other ‘mist’ (so Nep. and Kash.) and 
‘steam, vapor’. Association of vrs- with ‘tears’ is natural, and is attested: 
B-R 6.803 sub varsin- quote 

var sini varsamatrena Santasoka babhiva sa 
‘while she shed tears, her grief calmed down by the mere tears’.!° 
For the connection between ‘rain’ and ‘sweat’, cf. RV 5.58.7: 
varsdm svédam cakrire rudrtydsah 
‘the suns of Rudra made their sweat into rain’. 
This etymology fits the aberrant forms Panj. bhds and Kash. baha completely; 


for in Panjabi ‘we’ and ‘you’ are as? and tus?, and in Kashmiri, where sm and sm 
develop differently," ‘we’ is asi, but ‘you’ is téhi, with the same h as in baha.” 

Vaspa-, baspa-, therefore, is *varsma(n)-, which became *varspa(n)- and vaspa-. 
And it appears now, why in this case the Middle Indic form has completely 
crowded out the Old Indic one; for Sanskrit has another varsmdn- m., which 
means ‘height, top’, a relative of OCS vrazxs ‘top’. 


8. Some minor questions remain. If sand h of Panj. bhés and Kash. baha are 
the regular local developments of sm, why have these words initial bh (Kash. b 
also is probably from bh) and not v (*vds, *vdha)? Bh may be from Hindi, the more 
so as Hindi bhaph coexists in Panjabi. But would *vdés have kept its original 
final yet borrow the Hindi initial? This is not very likely. Perhaps the 
bh° also has developed phonetically. 

Initial consonant is often aspirated in Middle Indic (Geiger §40, Pischel §§205- 
10), especially before a distant s-sound: Pali pharasu- ‘an axe’ from parasi-; 


% One might think that in *pusma-, with initial labial, sm perhaps developed differently 
than in *tusm°, with initial dental, *tusm° becoming *tusv°, *tuhv®, but *pugsm®, by dis- 
similation with the initial, *pusv°, *puss° (Kash.pdé) ; but Kash. bahu ‘steam’ (§7) shows that 
initial labial did not hinder the development sm > h. 

10 By some mistake, B-R left this passage without reference. 

11 Cf. Bloch, L’indo-aryen 192. 

12 Kash. baha, therefore, has probably nothing to do with Pkt. baha- (§1).—Turner, 
Bull.SOS 9.41, who regards baspa- as the Old Indic base form, still derives Panj. bhas by 
Bloch’s dissimilation theory (cf. fn. 8), with sp > $s after initial labial. The later different 
explanation of mispa- by Helmer Smith he does not accept. For Kash. baha, he tentatively 
assumes (without support) a further development of ss after long vowel into h. 
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phusita- ‘a drop’ from prsata-; bhisa- ‘a lotus shoot’ from bisa- etc. This process 
may have concerned also initial v, *vés becoming *vhds; and initial *vh, which 
did not exist in the language before, may have become bh (bhas), just as initial 
mh (Mah. bharai ‘to remember’ from smdrati, *mharai etc., LANG. 19.12). But 
I know as yet no other case. A close parallel would be the secondary aspiration 
of m in Mah. pamhusai ‘to forget’? = *pramrsyate (Pischel §210), but possibly 
here the aspiration is not due to the followings, but started from the ptc. pa- 
mhuttha-, where h may be transposed from the internal aspiration (pamhuttha-, 
with double aspiration, being from *pamu{tha- + transposed *pamhutta- as bhaph 
from baph + bhap). 


9. Another problem is posed by the Sindhi form, baépha. ‘You’ is in Sindhi 
tavhi (and avhi, cf. excursus §14), as against as? ‘we’, sm and sm being distin- 
guished in Sindhi as in Kashmiri (asz : t6hz). Another development, sm > s, 
appears in Si. pus? f. ‘flower of kiriru’; this word is either a loan from Lah. puss? 
(§5), or while sm, whence *sv, normally became *hv, vh (*tugm®, *tusv®, *tuhv®, 
*tuvh°), it may after initial labial by dissimilation have become ss, ss (*pusm*, 
*pusv°, *puss°, *puss®, cf. fn. 9a). 

If Si. pusi is a loan, then baépha, as opposed to tavhi, might be genuine Sindhi, 
*sp being the Sindhi development of sm, *sv after initial v (*vargma-, *vdsma-, 
*ydsva-, *vdspa-). But the initial b would be irregular, for initial v is preserved in 
Sindhi. 

If, on the other hand, pus? should be genuine, then bépha would probably be a 
loan, and this from Central Indic; for it is not likely that Sindhi had three 
developments of sm (vh, s, and ph), two of them (s and ph) after initial labials. 

Initial would be irregular in this case also, for Central b° from v° normally 
appears in Sindhi as 6°, not 6°: Hi. badal m. ‘cloud’ (Skt. lex. vdrdala- m., n. 
‘rainy day’, Mar. vddal, i.e. varda + la- ‘giving water’, like db-da- ‘cloud’) 
yields Si. bddalu (and badalu) m.;“ Hi. bar m. ‘fig-tree’ (Skt., Pali vafa-) gives 
Si. baru m.; and Hi. bédar ‘monkey’ (Skt., Pali vénara-) yields Si. bddaru (beside 
native vdnaru). 

That is to say, normally Central words with b° from v° have come into Sindhi 
AFTER the Sindhi change b° > 6°. But baépha would have entered BEFORE this 
change. Now it is not likely that baépha alone immigrated at an earlier date, 
while the other Central v-words at that time also had already b°, but only did not 
vet immigrate; rather it seems that in baépha the Central change v° > b° was 
HARLIER, while the other Central v-words, before the Sindhi change b° > 0°, 
still had v°, so that, if they immigrated into Sindhi at that time, they were not af- 
fected by this change. 

Whether, therefore, Si. bapha is genuine or borrowed, the initial is abnormal: 
in the first case we should expect *v°, in the second *b°. That in this word 
v° became *b° and 0° in Sindhi, or that the Central change v° > b° was earlier 
than normally, is probably due to the special conditions: v° was assimilated to 
the following *pph. The same assimilation of initial v is attested in Prakrit 


13 Pischel l.c. saw in -mhus- a variant with initial s, *smrs-. 
14 Turner, Dict., sub bddal 433b, and Bull.SOS 3.313 (1921). 
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before internal bbh: Skt. vihvala- ‘agitated, perturbed’ MBh. etc. becomes Pkt. 
vihala- or vibbhala- and bhibbhala- (He. 2.58). These special conditions of 
*yappha- explain, also, why this word has b° in Singhalese (bapa), where normally 
initial v° is preserved. And the fact that in *vappha- the change v° > b° was 
earlier and wider than in other words, is probably the reason of the great pre- 
ponderance of b° in Skt. badspa- (B-R quote only 6°) and the Prakrit forms. 


10. A last phenomenon of bdspa- has to be noted: the fluctuation of gender. 
The word is masc. in Sanskrit and Kashmiri, masc. and neuter in the Unadi 
Siitras and Prakrit (§1) (the isolated Pali acc. vappam is ambiguous), fem. in 
Sindhi, Gujarati, and Marathi, and masc. and fem. in Hindi and Panjabi. 

The suffix -ma- seems to be only masculine. On the other hand, fluctuation 
of gender is common in -man-. Here masculines and neuters coexist (with 
different accent) from the Rigveda on (Whitney §1168d): varsmdn- m. and 
vdrsman- n. ‘top’, svddmdn- m. and svddman- n. ‘sweetness’. 

Later on, there appear besides feminine forms in -md-. For AV etc. simdn- 
m. ‘boundary’, Manu and MBh. have simé- f. (Bloch, L’indo-aryen 139). Pra- 
krit has umha- f. (Mah.) beside wmha- m. for aismdn- m. ‘heat, steam’, vattd- f. 
(JMah.) beside vatta- m., n. for vdriman- n. ‘way’, and sembha- f. (Mark.) beside 
semha-, sepha- m. for slesmdn- m. ‘phlegm’ (Pischel §358, Sheth s. vv.). 

Correspondingly, we find in New Indic Hi. abh m. ‘heat’, but Si. wha f. ‘vapor’, 
Guj. tph f., Mar. ab f. ‘heat’ ;!® Hi. bat f. ‘road’, and the same gender in all lan- 
guages which distinguish gender (Turner 432b); Hi. sébha@ m. ‘rheum’, Si. leso m. 
‘mucus’, but Mar. séb f. ‘mucus’ (Turner 620b). 

This transfer started from the nom. masc. in -mé (tisma), which coincided 
with the d-feminine. The neuter vdériman-, which did not have this coincidence, 
either had a masculine doublet *vartmdn-, or the movement spread from the 
masculines to the neuters because of their coincidence outside the nom.-acc.!™ 

The New Indic fluctuation of béspa- between masculine and feminine would, 
therefore, point to an original masculine *varsmdn-, but the neuter of the Unadi 
Siitras and Prakrit seems to require a neuter *vdrgman- also, at least as a doublet, 
possibly (as both masc. and fem. could develop from the neuter) as oldest form. 


11. Obviously a relative of the béspa-word—cf. especially Panj. bhds and the 
meaning ‘mist’ in Nepali and Kashmiri— is Mar. bhusé n. ‘drizzling rain, mist’, 
quoted by Turner, BSOS 9.415. This word has nothing to do with Mar. bhis, 
bhis n. ‘chaff, husks; powder, dust’, Hi. bhis etc., Skt. busa- n. ‘chaff’? Kaué., 
Suér. (which will be explained elsewhere), Rather it is *vrsman- n., or (cf. §12) 


18 Pischel §209 erroneously separates bhibbhala-; not only could aspirated v° dialectically 
become bh°, but bhibbhala- is probably not from *vhibbhala-, but rather directly from 
vibbhala- by assimilation. 

16 This word, against J. Bloch, Mar. 300 (Turner, Dict., does not discuss it), is doubt- 
less tigmdn- (so already Platts). The original pph still appears in the Gujarati form; 
bb(h) is from pph by ‘sonorization of geminate’ as in AMag. tubbhe ‘you’ = Asokan tuphe, 
cf. below §17. De&S. uvvé is probably inverse writing for *ubbd. 

16a J, Bloch, Studia Indo-Iranica 17-20 (Ehrengabe fiir Wilh. Geiger; 1931), thinks that 
between the neuter varima and the feminine vatia there was a masculine *vartmé or *vaf{a, 
due to the influence of the synonym ddhva. 
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possibly *vrsa- n., ‘rain’. The way bh arose was probably this: *vr° became 
*yru° and bu® as in Pali buddha- ‘old’ and Mar. bod- ‘to shave’ = vrddha- ‘cut’ 
(JAOS 65.86 and 89), and then b was aspirated before s. 


12. The Rigveda has a émaé busd- 10.27.24c, in a late and obscure hymn, 
dvth sudh krnuté guhate busdm, 
which is generally interpreted: ‘he reveals the light and removes the darkness 
(mist)’. This interpretation is very likely, for not only does it give a natural 
sense, but guh- regularly combines with témas- in the meaning ‘to remove the 
darkness’, and our line is parallel to 2.24.3: 
dgtihat témo vy dcaksayat svah 
‘he removed the darkness and revealed the light’. Busd-, therefore, is equiva- 
lent with tdémas-. The Naighantuka quotes busa- as a word for ‘water’. 

RV busd- ‘mist’ seems, therefore, to be identical with Mar. bhusé, and to repre- 
sent a Middle Indic form of *vrsa- ‘rain’, with the change *v7° > *vru® > bu° 
already in the Rigveda. This word, too, has nothing to do with busa- ‘chaff’. 

Uhlenbeck connected RV busd-, plausibly, with Iran. Pamir Dial. (Wakhi) 
bis, (Sarigoli) bis ‘fog, mist’..7_ These words cannot be native Pamir Dialect 
developments of *vySa-, for initial v is preserved there (Geiger, Grundr. Iran. 
Phil. 17.298), and e.g. *;Sa- ‘a bear’ yields Sar. yiirx (l.c. 306), so that *vrsa- 
would probably give something like *viirr. But—they may be loans from Indic. 


13. The change vr° > bu® seems also to appear in another Rigvedic word: 
bundd- m. ‘arrow’ 8.45.4 and 8.77.6, 11. This may be vyddha- ‘cut’, ‘the cut 
joint of a reed’, for kanda- (kdndd-) m., n. ‘joint of the stalk of a reed; arrow’ AV, 
TS, VS is (as will be shown elsewhere) from krt- ‘to cut’. Bu° is from vr°, and 
nd from ddh, with secondary nasalization and deaspiration as in munda- ‘shaven’ 
(JAOS 65.85). Both changes, as will be shown elsewhere, have parallels already 
in the Rigveda. RV 8.77, the hymn which contains two of the three occurrences 
of bundd-, also shows the only Rigvedic occurrence of urdh- ‘to cut’: rdi-vrdh- 
‘hitting the weak spot’ (JAOS 65.97-8). 


Excursus (ad §9): Sunpxi avhi ‘you’ 


14. Beside tavhi ‘you’, Sindhi has avhi, both stems going through all cases, 
This form puzzled Trumpp as early as 1872. He saw (p. 192) in tavht Middle 
Indic tumh®, and in avhi Skt. yusm°; but initial y is not lost in Sindhi. 

Now in the same article in which he explains puispa- H. Smith has shown 
(MSL 23.272) that Middle and New Indic have some forms of the ‘you’-pro- 
noun of the type *ugm-: Pkt. (grammarians only) wmhehim, ubbhehim etc. beside 
attested tumhehim, tubbhehim, and two Singhalese variants of the ‘you’-pronoun: 
umba and oba. This *usm-, Smith notes, is the IE *usm-, which, on the basis 
of the proportion *nos : *vos as *nsm- : *usm-, has been postulated as the original 
oblique stem of the ‘you’-pronoun, while Skt. (and Avest.) yusm- (yism-) are 
blends of *usm- with the nom. Avest. yaz3m, Skt. yaydm (for *yéram after the 
analogy of vaydm), cf. Goth. jus (Wackernagel 3.466-7). Original *usme ‘you’ 


17 From Shaw, Ghalchah Languages (Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1876) 80. 
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is now confirmed by the transposed Hittite swmes etc. ‘you’ (Sturtevant 191%, 
193). 

Such an *ugm-form is also Si. avht. Avhi is to tavhi as umhehim to tumhehim. 
Only the a of avhi, tavhi is difficult; one would expect *uvhi, *tuvhi; the a may 
stem from asi ‘we’, or perhaps phonetic dissimilation of u with the following y, 
v played a role. 


15. In Iranian, the ‘shorter form’ of the ‘you’-pronoun is well known. 
Avestan, outside the nominative, has both yi3m- and xm-, in the Gathas, pre- 
dominantly x§m-: the genitive is YAv. yiimakam, Gath. ximakam, the dative, 
Gath. yasmaibyad and xsmaibyd, etc. This x§ma- is from *3ma-, and this prob- 
ably from *uma-, with the same loss of initial u as in RV Smasi (once) = usmdsi 
‘we want’ (Wackernagel l.c.). 

It is remarkable that later Iranian throughout continues the shorter form: 
it is Gath. x&’makam (or, more exactly, *x¥mdxam) that lives on in Turfan MPers. 
*En’h (a&mah), Turfan North Dial. ‘%m’h (igmah), Sogd. §m’yw, and Oss. smaz, 
sumazx. As in the neuter of the interrogative, kat for dif (LANG. 21.134), the 
Avestan innovation has not prevailed; later Iranian continues the older form. 

Saka also seems to presuppose a form without y°, but wiTH wu: to the gen. 
mavu ‘our’, *ahmakam, corresponds umavu ‘your’, probably *usmakam; initial y 
is not lost in Saka, but gives gy, i.e. 7 (Sten Konow, Saka Studies 48). But the 
relation of the nom.-acc. (instr.) uhu ‘you’ to muhu ‘we’ is obscure to me. 

The form *sme- ‘you’ now recurs in Hittite, in the enclitic -smas ‘vos, vobis’ 
and -smes ‘vester’ (Sturtevant 194). The same forms also mean ‘eis, sibi’ and 
‘eorum, suus’ resp.; apparently *usme- has by loss of the u phonetically coin- 


cided with a 3d pl. pronoun *sme-.!”* 


16. Perhaps *ma- ‘you’, without u°, also existed in Indic. In Ardha Ma4- 
gadhi, the weak-stress pronoun of the 2d pl., corresponding to Western (Saur. and 
M&h.) vo and Asokan ve, is bhe.® Pischel §422 regards bhe as a non-stress reduc- 
tion of tubbhe, and Smith, it seems, of *ubbhe. But in the Ist pl. Ardha Magadhi 
has nothing parallel; there is no *mhe beside amhe; rather the form is ne = West- 
ern no. Bhe may therefore represent an old *sma- beside *ugma-; the early 
Middle Indic accusative *sme became *phe, which by the influence of (¢)ubbhe 
was changed to bhe; and this, being monosyllabic itself, crowded out the original 
*ye (= Asokan ve) owing to its kinship with (t)ubbhe. The Ardha Magadhi 
contrast between the enclitics ne and bhe (for *ve) strangely parallels the Hittite 
contrast between -nas and -smas (for *-vas). 

One would think of an already Indo-European (or ‘Indo-Hittite’) *sme beside 
*usme, but the § (s) of Iranian and Indic is opposed to this idea. Probably, 
therefore, there has been parallel loss of u° in Hittite and Indo-Iranian. How- 
ever, Indo-Iran. § might be transferred from the coexistent *usma-. 


178 Differently Sturtevant 1.c. 
18 Asoka Jau. Sep. 1.2 has a Nom. phe corresponding to Dhau. Sep. 1.4 tuphe. But I 


should not attach much weight to this isolated form (otherwise Jau. also has tuphe), as it 


may easily be an error (so Woolner). 
1 That AMag. bhe is from *sme, not *sme (which would at first seem possible), appears 


from the different development of amhe (cf. §17). 
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There is one difficulty in the theory of the two-stem structure of the ‘you’- 
pronoun (*jias : *usme): the pronoun of the 2d sg., *ta/*teye, has not two stems. 
Even the Hittite contrast nom. zek (*té) : dat., acc. tuk involves no difference in 
consonantism.” 


17. AMAag. tubbhe itself is probably from *tuwpphe = Asokan tuphe by the ex- 
traordinary ‘sonorization of geminate’, examples for which have been given 
JAOS 65.97. One more is Pali sagghasi ‘you will be able’ Sn. (Geiger §61.1), 
Asokan (with c[h]° for &°) caghatz ‘she will be able’ (Hultzsch cx, exxii) = Saksyatz. 

Origin of tubbhe from tumhe, through *tumbhe, is not likely, first, because mh 
seems to become only mbh (Pischel §267), but not bbh; second, because beside 
tubbhe ‘you’, Ardha Magadhi has amhe ‘we’, and the mh is not altered at all. 
Singh. oba (§14) also is then probably from *upphe, and umba is more likely to 
have secondary nasalization (*ubbhe > *umbhe), than to be from a different 
*umhe. Phonetically, AMag. tubbhe is to Asokan tuphe exactly as Hi. abh m. 
‘heat’, Si. uba f., Mar. ab f., to Guj. aiph f. (asmdn-, §10). 

In the contrast between amhe and tubbhe (different from the parallelism be- 
tween Asokan aphe and tuphe) Ardha Magadhi still reflects the original dif- 
ference sm : $m, just as do Kashmiri, with asi and tdhi, and Sindhi, with ast 
and tavhi. 


18. Between the two areas with sm > vh, Kashmiri and Sindhi, lies Panjabi- 
Lahnda with both sm and sm > ss: Panjabi has asi ‘we’ and tus? ‘you’, and 
Lahnda ass& and tussé. Outside the nominative, however, ‘you’ shows h also 
in Panjabi and Lahnda. 

We have: 

PANJABI? 


- 


nom., agent asi tust 

obl. asd, sa tusd, tuha 

gen. asada, sada tusddda, tuhada 
LAHNDA” 

absol. assé tussa 

agent assd tussd 

gen. assadd, sada tussddd, tuhada 

dat. assaki,, saki tussdku, tuhaki 


But this h, which appears only in part of the forms, is of different character. 
The contrast between sé and tuhé etc. clearly is one of initial and internal s; 
the latter normally becomes h in Panjabi-Lahnda, but the former does not. 

But why have oblique and genitive of the ‘you’-pronoun h-variants, while 
the nominative has not? The reason appears in the ‘we’-pronoun. Here ob- 
lique and genitive also differ from the nominative: they have variants without 


20 A Proto-Osco-Umbrian nom. *té (Sturtevant, Hitt. Gram. 191) seems to me not assured 
by the evidence. 

21 LSI 9!.630. 

22}. O’Brien and J. Wilson, Glossary of the Multani Lang., Gramm. 20; just so the 
Lahnda of Shahpur. 
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initial vowel, sé beside asé. Now sd can only have arisen by end accentuation. 
But in the ‘you’-pronoun the accent must be the same. Tuhé etc. must, there- 
fore, be end-accented, and after the unaccented w the original ss was simplified 
and later became h. 

The nominative, on the other hand, apparently has root accent. That in 
Panjabi it is written only with one, not with two s (the Lahnda-forms are given 
with two s), is either only an inexact notation, or represents a late simplification, 
which no longer entailed change into h. The oblique forms asé and tusd etc. 
(Lah. assdda and tussdda etc.) are analogical to the nominative. 





LATIN -2dus AND -tudo 


F. MEzGER 
Bryn Mawr CouiEeGE 


The Latin adjectives ending in -idus generally appear beside intransitive 
verbs of the second conjugation and abstract nouns ending in -or, -dris: e.g. 
timed, timor, timidus. They represent, as it were, the participle,! of which the 
original form is probably preserved in an example like acétum ‘vinegar’ : aceé. 
These verbs show long é outside the present: vereor : verécundia, valed : valétids, 
aced : acétum : acéscd, tabed : tabés : tabéscd, Lith. tyléti ‘to be silent’, OCS 
iméti ‘to have’. The meaning of the é-verbs is ‘to be in a state’ and also ‘to 
keep in a state’. 

As to meaning, the following groups may be established for the Latin adjec- 
tives ending in -idus: (1) ‘warm, cold, humid’; (2) ‘radiant, colored’; (3) ‘pleas- 
ant, unpleasant, dirty; swelling, firm; rigid, weak, languid’; (4) ‘pungent in 
odor’; (5) ‘characterized by a state of mind’.2 The meaning of the adjectives 
does not require a derivation from the verb associated with it: in many cases 
the derivation of the verb from the adjective is clear. 

The element 7 in -idus may be an original e or7. As a relation of -idus with 
non-Italic formations is not established with certainty, one must consider the 
possibility that -idus is a specifically Italic or Latin formation. The Latin 
adjective has a marked preference for the ending 7. IE adjectives ending in u 
appear in Latin as adjectives ending in 7 or yz: brevis, levis, mollis, gravis, pinguis, 
sudvis, tenuis, and perhaps also dulcis : ydv ts. It has been assumed that the 
short 7 goes back to the feminine long 7 of the 7-/id-stem: Skt. gurv2, f. : guru, 
m.* Such an explanation is not satisfactory. Lat. gravis etc. are ancient 
u-adjectives expanded by 7. IE u-stems may be expanded by o as well as by 
i: Skt. ghrsvi- ‘serene’ : ghrsu-, sti-sisvi- ‘beautifully growing’ : éi8u- ‘young’, 
didivi- ‘shining’, divt-t ‘splendor’ : didyti- ‘missile’, didyu-t-, vidyi-t- ‘lightning, 
shining’, ddru ‘hard wood’ (originally ‘the firm, the strong’) : ddrvi- ‘spoon’, 
*jagru- (jagartka-, with lengthened wu like Lat. tribuinus, Greek déaxpuros) : 
jagrvi- ‘awake’, Skt. dyu-, Goth. aju-k-dups ‘eternity’ : aiw-i-ns, API. In 
addition to adjectives ending in 7 derived from u-stems, Latin has some ad- 
jectives ending in -li- to which in other languages a formation in -lo- corre- 
sponds: similis : duadés, lévis : Nei(¢)os, humilis : x8auadés; in other cases, as 
talis, qualis, aequalis, the -li-formation is ancient.5 

The element 7 in -idus may have more than one source. The é-verbs which 
belong with -idus have beside them not only r- but also 7-formations. The 
following relations may be established: (a) Greek gaidpés : paidipos, xvdpds ° 


1 Stolz-Schmalz—Leumann, Lat. Gramm.5 225 f. (Miinchen, 1928). 

2 Ibid. 

8 Op.cit. 233. Brugmann, Grdr.? 2.1.179, is somewhat doubtful about this explanation. 

4 KZ 65.201 f. (1938). 

5 Stolz-Schmalz—Leumann 234 f. It is true that in composition 7 may be expected, but 
it is not probable that similis owes its 7 -formation to dissimilis. 
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xbdiuos : Kvdtdverpa, apyos (< *apypds) : dpynépavvos, aldnp, aldpa : Aldiomes;$ 
(b) axpés, dcer : aciés, axis : acére, macer : maciés : macére, scaber : scabiés, 
lacer : Xaxis, and probably also A\aBpos < *paBpos : rabiés : rabidus.6 Schulze 
thinks that the 7 of xvécaverpa, xidiuos in group (a) was originally the ending of a 
substantival stem. Then aciés beside axis, -idos and the r-formation dxpés is 
probably derived from a substantival i-stem *aki-. On the other hand, the r- 
formations belong with the verbs in -e6: dxpés : aced, macer : maced, piger : 
piget, miser : maered, taeter : taedet, bypos : tived, (kparis) : xparepds : xpareiv. 
The verbs in -e6 stand beside the masuline substantives in -or, like rubor : rubed, 
tumor : timed. We may accordingly conclude that Latin substantives like 
rubor are not s-stems but r-formations (Schulze).?’ To sum up, verbs in -ed 
have beside them r- and 7-formations; and on the basis of this relation we may 
assume that the element 7 in -idus is rather an IE 7 than an IE e. 

The element d in -idus has been variously explained as IE d, dh, or th. In 
case Umb. calersu < IE *kaledo- or *kalido- ((buf] kaleduf calersu, ‘boves calidos’) 
is not a loan-word from Latin calidus,® Latin -idus represents an ancient d-forma- 
tion and not a dh-formation.® For the latter interpretation, Latin nidus and 
Goth. naqad- have been given as a testimony. However, the formation of this 
word cannot be analyzed with certainty; Meillet assumes a #- beside a d-forma- 
tion in explaining it. It is therefore not advisable to use this word as a basis 
for the analysis of d in -idus. Sturtevant compares Lat. vividus ‘full of life, 
lively’ with Skt. jivatha- ‘long-lived’, cited by a lexicographer, and identifies 
Latin d in -idus with IE th... Whatever the nature of Skt. th, Lat. vividus can 
hardly be the starting point of the -idus-formation which belongs with -ed-verbs 
and with -or-stems, as it has neither a noun *vivor nor a verb of the second con- 
jugation beside it. 

Whereas one cannot point to a definite IE formation for Lat. -idus, a certain 
relation can be established with d-formations. OHG falo, Lith. palvas ‘pale 
yellow’ can hardly be separated from Skt. palvaldm ‘pond’, palvalyd- ‘paluster’, 
Lat. palis palidis m. ‘swamp, marsh, fen’. Meillet compares the formation of 
palis with that of salis (ME 727). It is hardly a compound (*pal-u- + *ud 
‘water’), but rather a derivation from the adjective *palu, with lengthening of 
the u as in pecu : pecinia, tribus : tribinus. (Is paliis in Horace an ancient 
form and characteristic of the nominative?) From the adjective *palu- Latin 
formed a *paly-7-, like tenu-t-s, grav-t-s, or Skt. ghfsvi- : ghfsu-.* Latin *palli- 
(< *paly-i-) was enlarged by a d-formation which is also found in palis, palidis. 


6 Schulze, KI]. Sch. 79. See also P. Chantraine, La formation des noms en grec ancien 152 
(Paris, 1933). 

7 Schulze, Kl. Sch. 372. Mezger, KZ 62.22. These substantives are generally inter- 
preted as s-formations. Of course, honés, later honor -éris m. beside honestus is an s-forma- 
tion. See Stolz-Schmalz—Leumann 245. 

8 Meillet-Ernout, Dict. ét.? 134 (1939) posit calidus, not ‘callidus, richtiger cdlidus’ 
as do Walde-Hofmann 139. 

® Stolz-Schmalz—Leumann 226, 

10 Meillet-Ernout 684. 

11 LANG. 17.5. 

12 Specht, KZ 65.201. 
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Pallére (and pallor -dris m.) would in this case be formed after the adjective, 
or at least would be influenced by the adjective. 

Beside the u-formation there exists also an 71- and a nd-u-formation: Skt. 
par-u-sd- ‘spotty’ = Av. pourusa- paouruga- ‘grey, old’ : Skt. pali-td- ‘grey, 
old’, Greek zedurvés ‘grey’ : Skt. pdndu- ‘pale, white’. Ionian zedidvds may be 
an analogical form.4* The d-formation in Greek mededs -ddos f. (: rede f.) 
‘dove, pigeon’, esp. ‘wild rock-pigeon, Columba livia’ has the function of singling 
out a living being, ‘the white one’, in contrast to the more general, abstract 
meaning of the adjective. 

As to meaning, the Latin words may be attributed to several of the groups 
listed above. Pallidus ‘pale, livid’, ‘that makes pale’: pallida mors, vina; 
‘pale with love, with fright’, esp. used of the lower world: Orcus, turba. Pallor 
‘pale color, paleness, wanness, pallor; yellowish color (poet.)’, ‘pallor of death’: 
albus; of the lower world; of lovers; ‘a disagreeable color or shape; unsightliness’ ; 
‘mustiness, mouldiness’; ‘alarm, terror’; Pallor ‘god of fear’. Palled ‘to be or 
look pale’: sudat, pallet; morbo; esp. from excitement or passion; from desire: 
metu; timore; ambitione mala aut argenti amore; of lovers: palleat omnis amans; 
from excessive application to a thing; ‘to be or look sallow or yellow’; ‘to change 
color, to fade’. Palléns ‘pale, wan’; ‘greenish, yellowish, dark-colored’; ‘pale, 
weak, bad, vicious’: fama; mores. Palléscé ‘to grow or turn pale from fear, 
sorrow, guilt; to turn sallow, fade’. We see that the basic meaning is that of 
the color (2); there.is something of the humid and musty (venti umidi pallore 
volumina [bibliothecarum] corrumpant, Vitr. 6.7), and also of the unpleasant (1 
and 3); however, pallidus, palled, pallor characterize above all a person, or the 
passion, fear, excitement, love, and looks of an individual, living or dead. This 
personal relation was personified in Pallor, name of the god of fear. In this 
form of the development, hardly a trace of the basic meaning of color remains. 

Lat. acidus belongs with IE *ak- ‘pointed; point’, ‘scharf, spitz, kantig; Stein’ 
(WP 1.28 ff.). It is not correct to define the meaning of the root dk- as ‘étre 
piquant, aigu, pointu’, for such a statement implies, to a certain degree, a verbal 
concept for the root ak. The vocalism a : o : 6? (dxpés : Lat. ocris, Gk. bxpus : 
*okus?) does not fit into the regular scheme. The length of the @ in dcris is 
probably connected with the ri-formation of dcris in contrast to the ro-formation 
of dxpés: It. *sak-ri- (Lat. sdcrés porct) : sacer, sacra, sacrum = dcris : &xpos.' 

The derivations of ak- are manifold and well connected: u-, 1-, s-, r-/n-, m- 
mer-/men-formations.!” The ancient adjective ending in u is probably con- 
tinued in acus -ds f. ‘needle, point’. As u-stems are preferably adjectives, acus 
may be a substantivation of an adjective.* Acu appears also in acupénser, 
acudéns and acupedius. Derivations from acu- are aculeus ‘sharp point of 
animals, plants, a spine or prickle, sting’ (cp. Gmc. *ahwala- < IE *ak-u-o-lo- 


13 Cp. Lith. baldéndis m., balandé f. ‘wild dove’ : bdltas ‘white’. 

14 Grdr.? 2.1.283. 

18 Meillet-Ernout 7 ff. 

16 Schulze; Meillet-Ernout 882. 

17 Walde-Hofmann, LEW 6 ff.; WP 1.28 f.; Reichelt, IF 32.23 ff.; Benveniste, Origines 5 f. 
18 KZ 65.4: o- : u-stem. 
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in OE awul ‘fork’ etc.), aciitus, acud; aciimen n. ‘point, sting, acuteness, shrewd- 
ness, cunning’, acia f. ‘a thread for sewing’ (*acy-ia@), and Lith. aSutai m. ‘grobe 
Pferdehaare’. 

The Latin adjective corresponding to an IE adjective *ak-u- would be acy-i-. 
Acidus is probably formed from acyi- (acyi- > aci- = *acyid > acia), not from 
a substantival *ak-i- represented by aci-és, Gk. axis -idos f. (with d-expansion) 
‘a pointed object, needle, splinter; barb of an arrow or hook; arrow, dart’, pl. 
‘pains’, OS eggja, OHG ekka (*agj-6) ‘point, edge of a sword’, OCS os(»)la 
‘whetstone’, OHG ahhil m. ‘ear of corn’ (*ak-7-l-). 

The non-presentic @ belonging with aced is preserved in acétum ‘vinegar’, 
a substantivation of the adjective. The é in ac-i-és must somehow represent 
the same @. 

As to meaning, acidus, aced, acétum, and acor form a coherent group: acidus 
‘sour, tart, acid’, ‘harsh, rough, shrill’, ‘sharp, keen, pungent’ (homo acidae 
linguae), ‘disagreeable’; acétuwm ‘vinegar’, ‘shrewdness, sagacity’; aced, acut, 
acére ‘to be sour’; acor ‘a sour taste, sourness’. They refer to the senses or to 
some personal quality or experience. Acerbus and acerbitds express a similar 
meaning. Acer and aczés still preserve the original meaning ‘pointed, sharp’, 
and at the same time represent a change in meaning similar to the words men- 
tioned above. 

Formations in -idus : -yi- : -u- : -é- occur in Latin gravida (since Liv. Andr.) 
‘a pregnant woman, pregnant’, ‘laden, filled, full’ (poetic) : gravis ‘heavy, 
weighty, burdensome’, ‘great (value)’, ‘sick, unwholesome’, ‘oppressive, griev- 
ous’, ‘important, venerable’, ‘pregnant’ : Skt. gurd- ‘heavy, dignified, vener- 
able’, Gk. Bapis ‘heavy’ : Lat. gravéscd ‘become burdened, heavy, grievous, 
bad; be cumbersome’. 

The concept ‘pregnant’ may be expressed by ‘heavy’: heavy with child; gravidus 
: gravis; Lett. grits ‘heavy, pregnant’; Lith. sunkingas ‘pregnant’ : sunkis 
‘heavy’, or by an expression meaning ‘bearing’: German trdchtig : tragen; child- 
bearing; Goth. berusjés ‘parents’; Latin forda (Varro hord-) ‘with young, preg- 
nant; a cow that is with calf’, fordicidia (hord-) ‘the sacrifice of a cow that is 
with calf’. Lat. forda shows the same d-formation as gravida. The vocaliza- 
tion is not clear; for- may be *bhor- or *bhr-; *bherd- is preserved in OCS brééda 
‘pregnant, with young’, and possibly also in Lith. ber(g)Zdzid ‘sterile (of ani- 
mals)’.!® 

Like other adjectives designating color, lividus (lived, livor, livédd) goes back 
to an u-formation *(s)li-y-.° A stem *al-bh-u- is presupposed by albiigé, al- 
bicus, albiimen; albidus may represent an original *al-bh-y-i-do-s (as to Lat. 
byt > bi, cp. py > pin aperio). Lat. tepidus beside Skt. tdpu- ‘burning’ is a 
similar case. 

Languidus beside langueé, laxus is assumed to be formed on the nasal present 
langued. No satisfactory explanation for the wu of langueé has been given.” 
If one posits an u-adjective langu-, the explanation of an idus-formation langui- 


19 Specht, KZ 62.225. 
2 Schulze, K1. Sch. 112 ff., 124 f.; Specht, KZ 65.200. 
21 Walde-Hofmann, LEW 759. 
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dus connects it with an u-formation which, in other cases, also is the basis for 
adjectives ending in -idus. As to the n in languidus, a parallel is at hand: 
languidus : lacus = *leng*hu-o-, Lith. lefigvas ‘tight, slow’ : *leg*hu-t-, Lat. levis. 

Lat. torridus ‘dry, dried up, torrid’ is derived from ancient Latin torrus,” 
which is connected with Skt. trs- ‘to be parched with thirst’,”* ‘gierig, lechzend’, 
Goth. paursus ‘dry’, ‘diirr’. Lat. torréscé ‘become parched or burned’ presup- 
poses an é-verb, which is generally associated with an adjective like torridus. 
The é-verb is represented by OHG dorrén ‘to become dry’ in contrast to the caus- 
ative OHG derren, ON perra ‘to make dry’. Lat. torreé torrui tostum ‘dry [a 
thing], parch, roast’ is said to be a causative (= Skt. tarsdyati). Tostus is 
best explained as *tysto-. This form belongs to Skt. trsyati ‘he is thirsty, he is 
desirous for’, Goth, baursjan ‘to be thirsty,’ not to the causative. Lat. torréns 
‘burning, hot, enflamed’, ‘a torrent’? cannot be derived from the causative; 
it must represent an é-verb. The present torred may be, as to form, a causative 
or the present of an é-verb. In case it represents an original é-verb, the later 
transitive meaning must originate in the participle tostum ‘dry, to be dried’. 
Such a development can not be proved; it is quite possible that both types, the 
causative and the neuter-passive (lorréns, torréscé, torridus), existed in Latin. 

In Sanskrit a number of u-adjectives have the function of a participle present: 
Sayu- ‘lying’, dhayu- ‘thirsty’, pdyu- ‘protecting’, updyiu- ‘approaching’, etc.™ 
They are derived from verbal roots. In a similar way Skt. trsi- ‘parched’, 
‘desirous for a drink’ may be related with the verb trsyati ‘he is thirsty, he is 
desirous for’. In an example like dhdéyi- ‘thirsty’ the verbal connection ap- 
pears clearly. Such a connection would mean that Lat. torridus is derived 
from an wu-adjective which functions as a present participle. In this special 
case the verb trsyati is a 7e/zo-formation; it represents the contrast type of 
the é-verbs: 1aci6 ‘throw’ : iacére ‘lie, be thrown’. 

Also Skt. tdépu- ‘burning’ may be considered as connected with the verb 
tdpati, tdépyati ‘it is burning, it emanates heat’. 

Ancient u-adjectives which function as participles of verbs also exist in Baltic 
and Slavic: Skt. wpdyi- ‘approaching’ : Lith. eivis (*eju-) in ateivis, kareivis, 
keleivis; Lith. kdlvis ‘smith’ : kdlti, Lett, burvis ‘magician’ : bu7t; OCS vladyka 
: *valdus, OP valdi-ns.* 

To sum up: In a number of examples, adjectives ending in -zdus stand in some 
relation to adjectives ending in vu. In two cases, torridus : trsti- ‘parched with 
thirst’ and tepidus : tdépu-, the u-adjectives stand beside verbs, and function 
as a kind of participles for the verbs. Since the w-adjectives, as well as the 
é-verbs, had weak vowel grade, the form did not present any obstacle to asso- 
ciating the é-verbs and the adjectives ending in -idus derived from u-adjectives. 
As to the character of the d in -idus, no definite correspondance, only a certain 
relation can be established. While the d in -idus is probably identical with 


2 WP 1.737 f. 

23 Schulze, K1]. Sch. 379: ‘vor Durst ausgetrocknet’. 
24 Macdonnell, Vedic grammar 118 f. 

25 WP 1.829 f. 

26 Specht, KZ 65.202; 64.3, note 3. 
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IE d, the change of meaning seen in pallidus, acidus etc. does not provide the 
means of fixing a definite correspondance. The element d often appears in 
words designating origin or descent. Brugmann lists a number of d-formations 
designating animals. Several of them are derived from a term of color.” The 
element d has here the function of singling out an individual, a specific living 
being (having the quality expressed by the adjective) in contrast to the general 
meaning ‘white’, ‘dark’ etc. 

The é-verbs have in the present the same formation -ej- as the causative— 
iteratives (Lat. moned), and outside the present a long é: Greek épi@nua, Lat. 
rubére, OHG irrotén, Sl. redétt; Lat. acére, acéscé, acétum; tabés, tabére, tabéscere; 
habére, habéna. Lat. torpédé ‘numbness, stiffness, sluggishness, torpidity’ can 
not be separated from torpére, torpéscere : OCS utropéti ‘erstarren’. 

In Latin, another adjectival u-formation is connected with a d-formation 
represented by the type cénsuétidd, valétidé, fortitidd, habitidd etc. The 
pattern for this type is an adjective ending in -tu- e.g. *su-é-tu-. In Avestan 
an adjective x*aé-tu- ‘angehérig, belonging to’ stands beside a noun x°ae-tat- 
‘Angehorigkeit, Zugehérigkeit’.2 An adjective *suétu- differs from the Avestan 
adjective x*aétu- with regard to the vocalic element. A long é appears in other 
forms of *su-, *sue- ‘own’, as in Goth. swés ‘own’, OE swés ‘own, dear’ etc., 
or in Gk. 700s n. ‘custom, usage; disposition, character; nature, kind; pl. haunts 
or abodes of animals’. From the adjective *suétu- was derived the noun *sué- 
tadé, or rather cénsuétidé conforming with the verb cénsuéscé, -suévi -suétus. 
Lat. *valétu : valétidd may be formed on the analogy of and as a substitute for 
the adjective Hom. xparis (only NSg. masc.) ‘strong’, Goth. hardus ‘hard’. 
Habitidoé is a secondary formation from habitus -is, a verbal formation on the 
pattern valétidé, valére (cp. Tullia nostra recte valet, Terentia minus belle habuit; 
see ME 441). 

Whereas -iid6é is specifically Latin, the ending -ta- which is also derived 
from an adjectival tu-formation is IE: Av. gadétit- ‘a band of robbers’; Lat. 
duventis, senectiis, servitiis, vir(o)tis; Goth. managdupbs ‘crowd’, mikildubs 
‘greatness’, ajukdups ‘eternity’, gamaindups ‘community’; OI bethw ‘life’, oitiw 
‘juventas’ etc. 

27 Grdr.? 2.1.467 f. 

28 WP 2.457. 
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This paper is the second in a series of articles dealing with various phases of 
colloquial Japanese grammar.! The dialect to be described is the present-day 
standard language, based on the speech of educated persons native to Tokyo. 
Forms and constructions peculiar to other dialects, including the literary style, 
are not considered. 

Although the syntax of colloquial Japanese has been treated in beginners’ 
books and special articles, it has never, so far as I know, been the subject of a 
systematic study. Partial descriptions of Japanese sentence structure are not 
wanting, for the most part scattered through books chiefly concerned with other 
problems; but no attempt has been made to give a clear and unified account of 
the syntax asa whole.2 This paper is an effort to supply a first step toward such 
an account. It presents, as briefly as possible, an outline of the general struc- 
ture—omitting many details, but providing categories in which all details, it is 
hoped, may be accommodated. 


1. SENTENCE, Pause-Group, WorpD 


1.1. An utterance in Japanese ends with one of four intonations: 

(1) Faure, with the last syllable lower in pitch than the second-last. Mean- 
ing: conclusive (‘end of sentence’ or the like). Symbol /./,? e.g. Sdo desu ka. 
‘Is that so?’. 


1 The first paper in the series, dealing with inflection, appeared in JAOS 66.97-109 (1946) ; 
the third, dealing with the derivation of inflected words, will appear in JAOS, Vol. 66, No. 
4 (1946). These two papers will be referred to as SCJ I and SCJ III respectively. 

My thanks are due to the American Council of Learned Societies, which granted me a 
fellowship in the Intensive Language Program from February to August 1942, and thereby 
made it possible for me to begin the study of Japanese. I am grateful also to the many 
Japanese informants with whom I have worked, in particular to Lincolna McKinnon, Mikiso 
Hane, Toshio Kono, Kentaro Ikeda, Masako Yokoyama, and Miyo Okada. Mr. Kono 
kindly checked the phrasing and accentuation of the examples used in the present paper. 

In arriving at the final form of this article I have been greatly assisted by discussions 
with Rulon S. Wells, Henry M. Hoenigswald, and Elizabeth F. Gardner, and above all by the 
careful and illuminating criticism of Leonard Bloomfield. The more general debt which 
I owe to Bloomfield is obvious on every page. 

2 The only approach to such an attempt that I know of is Henry Saburoo Tatsumi’s 
Simplified grammar table of the spoken Japanese (Tokyo, 1936). Tatsumi tries to exhibit 
the over-all structure of Japanese sentences on a single chart (approximately 31 by 40 
inches); but his arrangement is impossibly cumbersome, and his analysis both unscientific 
and incomplete. The first sentence under the heading Syntax indicates the general ap- 
proach: ‘The usual word order in a Japanese sentence is as follows: (A) Subject, (B) Time, 
(C) Means of transportation, (D) Place, (E) Indirect Object, (F) Instrument, Means, 
Material or Agent, (G) Direct Object, (H) Complements, (I) Quotations, (J) Predicate 
verb or adjective, (K) Auxiliary suffixes.’ 

8 But the period will be omitted when the Japanese expression is followed by a gloss.— 
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(2) Ristne, with the last syllable considerably higher in pitch than the second- 
last. Meaning: animation or special interest. Symbol /?/, e.g. Sdo desu ka? 
‘Is that [really] so?’ (expressing interest or surprise). 

(3) HiGH-FALLING, with a wide interval between the highest pitch (on the last 
accented syllable, or, if no syllable is accented, on the first syllable of the utter- 
ance) and the lowest (on the last syllable). Meaning: lively emotion. Symbol 
/!/, e.g. Séo desu ka! ‘Oh so that’s it!’. 

(4) Levet, with the last syllable slightly higher after an unaccented syllable, 
lower and slightly rising after an accented syllable. Meaning: suspensive (‘in- 
completeness’ or the like). Symbol /../, e.g. Sdéo desu ga .. ‘That may be so, 
but [still] ...’. 

Pauses within an utterance are preceded by the same four intonations, and are 
symbolized in the same way, except that a pause after level intonation within an 
utterance will be marked /,/ or /;/, as explained below. A pause after falling, 
rising, or high-falling intonation is generally longer than a pause after level 
intonation. 

At the end of an utterance, each of the four intonations marks the end of a 
SENTENCE. Within an utterance, only the first three (falling, rising, high-falling) 
mark the end of a sentence; level intonation marks the end of an element in- 
cluded in a sentence. 


1.2. All pauses within a sentence are preceded by level intonation. Every 
such pause is FACULTATIVE: repeated utterances of the same sentence (by the 


same speaker or by different speakers) will show the pause sometimes present, 
sometimes absent, without any change in meaning. The presence or absence of 





The transcription used here is a modification of the official Japanese romanization (Koku- 
tei Rémazi), as set forth in SCJ I, fn. 4. The chief points in the phonemic analysis are 
repeated here. 

A syllable contains a syllabic, alone or with one non-syllabie preceding. Syllabics are 
of two kinds, vocalic and consonantal. Vocalic syllabics are a, 0, u, e and ya, yo, yu, ye; 
the second group palatalize a preceding non-syllabic, or, when forming a syllable alone, 
begin with a palatal glide. But ye is [i], and will be written 7 for simplicity. Consonantal 
syllabics, never initial after a pause and never preceded by a non-syllabic, are % and q. 
The former is [m] before a labial, [n] before a dental, [n] before a velar, elsewhere [n] or [n] 
in free variation. The syllabic g is voiceless and homorganic with the following non-syl- 
labic; it occurs only in the sequences qp, gk, gt, gs, phonetically [p’,k’, t*, s°], here written 
pp, kk, tt, ss respectively. (The writing of pp for gp, etc., conforms to traditional romaniza- 
tion. In SCJ I, the writing with g was used because it makes morphophonemic statements 
easier.) 

Thirteen consonants function as non-syllabics: h, p, k, t, s, b, g, z, m, n, r occur before all 
the vocalic syllabics; d occurs only before a, 0, e; and w occurs only before a. Between 
voiceless consonants, u and 7 (ye) are voiceless; so also is u final after s in rapid conversa- 
tion, esp. in the forms -mdsu and désu. Note that ty is phonetically [6], sy is [8], zy is [dz] 
(rarely [Z]), tu is [tsu], hu is [fu] or [gu] or [hu]. 

On intonations and pauses see §§1.1-2 in the text; on the word accent see §1.4 below. 
Capital letters are used in the transcription according to the rules of English orthography. 
In the glosses, round parentheses enclose explanatory matter, literal translations, and 
equivalents of Japanese words not required in the English sentence; square brackets en- 
close English words not corresponding to any words in the Japanese expression. 
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pauses within a sentence depends partly on stylistic factors (with more pauses 
in emphatic or affective speech), partly on the tempo and the care of utterance. 

However, some facultative pauses are more constant than others, appearing 
more consistently in repeated instances of the same sentence. It is enough to 
distinguish two ranks of facultative pauses: HIGHER (more constant), marked 
with a semicolon; and LOWER (less constant), marked with a comma. Where 
one or more lower-ranking pauses are followed by a higher-ranking pause, the 
lower-ranking pauses appear only if the higher-ranking pause is present. The 
sentence Kono goro wa, yoohuku 0, kai no ni wa; okane ga, takusan; irimdsu yo 
‘It takes a lot of money to buy a suit these days’ will occur with all, some, and 
none of the facultative pauses actually present; but it will never occur with pauses 
after yoohuku o and okane ga unless there are also pauses after kati no ni wa and 
takusan. 

In citing Japanese phrases and sentences, we shall mark all facultative pauses; 
but the reader should bear in mind that not all the pauses will be actually present 
in all instances of the expression.—From this point on, the term pause will be 
taken to include facultative pause. 

Pauses do not occur within a word: every pause marks a word boundary. On 
the other hand, many word boundaries are never marked by pauses. In our 
transcription we separate words by spaces, but these have no phonetic value. 


1.3. An utterance, or a fraction of an utterance between two pauses (or be- 
tween the beginning of speech and the first pause, or between the last pause and 


the end of speech), not interrupted by a pause, is a PAUSE-GRouP. The sentence 
cited above contains six pause-groups (kono goro wa | yoohuku o | kau no ni wa | 
okane ga | takusai | irimdsu yo) ; this count is not affected by the number of pauses 
actually made in any particular instance of the sentence. 

By definition, no pause-group consists of smaller pause-groups; but many 
pause-groups contain speech forms which in other sentences occur as pause- 
groups. Thus, the pause-groups matt kara ‘from the town’, ano mati ‘that town’, 
ano matt kara ‘from that town’ all contain a fraction matt which occurs elsewhere 
as a pause-group by itself, with the meaning ‘town’. The form tihooséihu spoken 
as a pause-group (i.e. not interrupted by a facultative pause) means ‘local govern- 
ment’; it consists of two fractions tihdo ‘locality’ and séthu ‘government’, both of 
which occur in other contexts as pause-groups. On the other hand, many pause- 
groups contain no such fraction; thus, matt ‘town’ contains no element that 
occurs as a pause-group by itself. A pause-group that contains no fraction 
which occurs elsewhere as a pause-group by itself is a MINIMAL PAUSE-GROUP; 
every minimal pause-group is a WORD. 

The converse, however, does not hold: not every word occurs as a minimal 
pause-group. On the one hand, many Japanese words occur only as parts of 
non-minimal pause-groups, e.g. ano ‘that’ and kdra ‘from’ in the examples already 


4 There is a minimal pause-group ma meaning ‘space, room, interval’, and another mini- 
mal pause-group {7 meaning ‘blood’; but neither of these is to be regarded as part of the 
word mati ‘town’. The semantic criterion by which these three pause-groups are kept 
separate is the same as the one that is used to identify morphemes; cf. Leonard Bloomfield, 
Lana. 2.155 (1926) and Language 161 (New York, 1933). 
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cited. On the other hand, many words, though they occur as pause-groups, 
do not constitute minimal pause-groups; e.g. the compound word tihooséihu 
‘local government’. 

A complete definition of the word in Japanese must therefore go beyond the 
statement that every minimal pause-group is a word. In the following sections 
we shall state the criteria by which a word is distinguished from a phrase of two 
or more words (§1.4), from a bound form (§1.5), and from another word (§1.6) 


1.4. Among the words identified by the criterion of minimal pause-groups, 
some but not all contain an accent: there are accented and uns ccented words 
in Japanese. In an unaccented word, all the syllables are spoken on approxi- 
mately the same pitch, though the first syllable of such a word is usually some- 
what lower than the rest; e.g. ki ‘mind, spirit’, mizu ‘water’, kodomo ‘child’, 
dekakeru ‘starts out’, aikawarazu ‘without change’. In an accented word, one 
syllable or one unbroken sequence uf syllables is spoken on a higher pitch than a 
following unaccented syllable. The high-pitched syllable, if there is only one, 
or the last syllable of a high-pitched sequence, is the ACCENTED SYLLABLE; we 
mark it with an acute (4). The distribution of high pitch is as follows. 

If the first or the secord syllable is accented, this alone has the high pitch; 
e.g. kt ‘tree, wood’ (accented only when followed without pause by an unaccented 
syllable), mddo ‘window’, hdyaku ‘quickly’, mdiniti ‘every day’; damé ‘no good’ 
(accented only when followed without pause by an unaccented syllable), 
andta ‘you’, tatémono ‘building’, tabénakattaroo ‘probably did not eat’. 

If the third or any later syllable is accented, this and all the preceding syllables 
except the first have the high pitch; e.g. koobd ‘factory’ (with high pitch setting 
in on the second 0; accented only when followed without pause by an unaccented 
syllable), sayondra ‘goodbye’, bakugékiki ‘bombing plane’, atatakdi ‘is warm’, 
arukimasyéo ‘let’s walk’, okakekudasaimdse ‘please sit down’ (with high pitch 
setting in on the syllable -ka-). 

The distribution of high-pitched syllables in accented words isolated by the 
criterion of minimal pause-groups yields a further criterion for distinguishing 
single words from phrases. We state this criterion in the form of three 
assumptions: 


5 Accordingly, if the accented syllable is the last or the only syllable of a word, the high 
pitch is perceptible only when the word is followed without pause by another word with a 
low-pitched first syllable. When such a word is not so followed, it losesits accent. Weinfer 
from this that no accented syllable is ever followed by another accented syllable; i.e. no 
word has an accent on its last or only syllable when the following word has one on its initial 
syllable. 

In citing words with an accent on the last or only syllable, and pause-groups ending with 
such a word, we shall nevertheless indicate the place of the accent by an acute. 
Our transcription in this one respect is thus morphophonemic. 

58 Unless one of the preceding syllables is q, i.e. the first part of a long voiceless consonant 
(fn. 3). Such a syllable is always neutral with respect to pitch: it is neither high nor low. 
Thus in the word massiigu ‘straight’ (more strictly maqstigu), the syllable ma is low-pitched, 
qis neutral, st is high-pitched, and gu is low-pitched; in the word mizuppéi ‘is watery’ (more 
strictly mizuqpéi), the neutral syllable q stands between the two high-pitched syllables zu 
and 76. 
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(1) Two high-pitched syllables or sequences separated by one or more syllables 
of lower pitch belong to different words. In the pause-group déno tatémono 
‘which building?’, the high-pitched syllables dé and ¢é are separated by the low- 
pitched syllables no and ta; accordingly the pause-group contains at least two 
words, though the accent here does not tell us where to divide them. (The 
division might be dé no ta té-, dé nota té-, déno ta té, dé no taté-, dénota té-, or 
déno taté-;* our choice of the last possibility as the right one is due to considera- 
tions to be discussed in §1.5.) 

(2) In a sequence of low-pitched syllables preceding a single high-pitched 
syllable, there is a word division after the second-last or the last low-pitched 
syllable, or after each. In the pause-group ano tatémono ‘that building’, the 
high-pitched syllable ¢é is preceded by three low-pitched syllables; accordingly 
the pause-group contains at least two words. 

(3) An unbroken sequence of high-pitched syllables belongs to a single word, 
together with the immediately preceding low-pitched syllable. In the pause- 
group tabetarasti ‘seems to have eaten’, the first syllable ta is low-pitched, the 
next four (-betarasi-) are high-pitched; accordingly the pause-group is a single 
word, not a phrase, even though it contains a fraction tabeta- similar in form and 
meaning to the independent word tdbeta ‘ate, has eaten’.’ 

By analogy, the criterion of accent can be applied also to pause-groups or 
fractions of pause-groups containing no sequence of high-pitched syllables, or 
no high-pitched syllable at all. We assume that if the accent shows a. certain 
combination of morphemes amz to be a single word, then another combination 
bny is also a single word if each member of the second combination belongs to the 
same morphologic class as the corresponding member of the first; and if the ac- 
cent shows amz to be a phrase, then bny is a phrase also. Thus, the pause-group 
tabeméno ‘food (lit. thing eaten)’ has a high pitch on the syllables -bemd-, and 
is therefore a single word. Tatémono ‘building (lit. thing built)’ has only one 
high-pitched syllable (té), and kimono ‘clothing (lit. thing worn)’ has none at all; 
but both of these are structured morphologically like tabeméno, and are there- 
fore single words also. Conversely, since the pause-group déno tatémono ‘which 
building?’ is a phrase, not a single word, the similarly structured pause-group 
ano kimono ‘that clothing’ is a phrase also. 


1.5. In analyzing a given sentence, we first isolate the immediate constituents 
of the sentence as a whole, then the constituents of each constituent, and so on 


6 The division dé notaté- is ruled out. The syllable ta is low-pitched, but would be high- 
pitched if it were the second syllable of a word with accent on the third. 

7 The accent does not rule out the possibility that the last syllable (-) might be a sepa- 
rate word; but morphologic considerations lead us to regard it as a suffix. Knowing tdbeta 
to be a separate word, we might attempt to analyze tabetd rasii as a phrase, explaining the 
shift of accent (tdbeta > tabetd) as a function of the environment. But since rasti has high 
pitch on both the first and second syllables, it cannot be a separate word. 

In emphatic speech, some formations with -rasit have an accent on the first syllable 
instead of the second-last; e.g. tdbetarasii, emphatic variant of tabetarasii. But other 
formations have no such variant; e.g. musumerasti ‘seems to be [his] daughter’. In dis- 
cussing these formations below (§1.5 and §3.12, and fnn. 21, 22) we shall disregard the em- 
phatic variants with initial accent. 
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to the ultimate constituents—at every step choosing our constituents in such a 
way that the total number of different constructions will remain as small as 
possible. We regard the analysis of the sentence (the syntactic analysis) as 
complete when further analysis would reveal only constructions different in kind 
from all the constructions established up to that point.2 An element that 
emerges from the analysis as an ultimate constituent of a sentence is typically 
a word. 

Subject to the limitations imposed by the criterion of accent (§1.4), we follow 
the guiding principle’ that no form has as its immediate constituents a phrase of 
two or more words on the one hand and a bound form (i.e. a constituent of words) 
on the other. The pause-group ano tatémono e ‘to that building’ has the imme- 
diate constituents ano tatémono ‘that building’ and e ‘to’. The latter never 
occurs alone as a pause-group, and might therefore be a bound form (a suffix); 
but since the prior constituent is a phrase (§1.4), the element e is a word. 

In one type of construction, the criterion of accent obliges us to abandon this 
last principle, and set up a phrase and a bound form as immediate constituents. 
The expression tomodati no, musumerasti ‘seems to be [my] friend’s daughter’ 
consists of two pause-groups. To cover this case and other expressions ending 
with -rasti, we set up the immediate constituents tomodati no, musumeé ‘a friend’s 
daughter’ and -rasfi ‘seems to be’. The prior constituent is a phrase (since no 
word contains a pause); but the second constituent -rasiz is shown by the accent 
to be part of the single word musumerasti ‘seems to be a daughter’ (with high 
pitch on the sequence -sumerasi-), and is therefore a bound form. 


1.6. To decide whether words are the same or different, we adopt the fol- 
lowing conventions. 

(1) Words that differ in both form and meaning are different. In particular, 
members of an inflectional paradigm with different endings and different class 
meanings are different; thus tabéru ‘eats’ and tdbeta ‘ate’ are different words. 
(For the sake of brevity, however, we may choose one member of a paradigm 
to represent the whole set, and speak of other members as inflections of this 
form—for instance, of tdbeta as the past indicative form of tabéru.) 

(2) Words that differ in form but not (appreciably) in meaning, and are not 
distributed according to the phonetic or the syntactic environment, are different; 
thus ko and kodomo ‘child’, iru and dru ‘is’, morau and itadaku ‘receives’ are 
pairs of different words.” 

(3) Words that are alike in form but differ in syntactic function (i.e. belong to 


8 Cf. Bloomfield, Language 183: ‘In languages which use bound forms, the word has great 
structural importance because the constructions in which free forms appear in phrases differ 
very decidedly from the constructions in which free or bound forms appear in words. Ac- 
cordingly, the grammar of these languages consists of two parts, called syntaz, and 
mor phology.’ 

® I owe the formulation of this principle to Rulon S. Wells. 

10 Tt is convenient to make an exception to this rule in the case of synonymous words 
which differ only by the presence or absence of the phoneme q before p, t, k, s, or of the 
phoneme % before m,n. Thus totemo and tottemo ‘quite, very’, strokute and strokutte ‘being 
white’, amari and avimari ‘too much’ are alternants of the same word respectively. 
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different word classes) are different; thus the adverbs kéredomo ‘nevertheless’ 
and to ‘so saying’, which appear at the beginning of clauses, are different respec- 
tively from the particles kéredomo ‘although’ and éo ‘thus’, which appear after 
other elements without intervening pause. 

(4) Words that are alike in form but differ in meaning and in morphologic 
structure are different; thus kakéru ‘hangs it’ (related to kakdru ‘it hangs’) is 
different from kakéru ‘can write’ (derived from kdku ‘writes’). 

(5) Words that differ in form but not in meaning, and are distributed accord- 
ing to the phonetic or the syntactic environment, are the same; thus nd’ ‘what?’ 
(before a dental consonant) is the same word as ndnz (before a non-dental con- 
sonant, a vowel, or a pause); the forms of the copula dd, na, and no ‘is’, which are 
distributed according to the syntax of the surrounding words, are all the same 
word.1% 

(6) Words that are alike in form, syntactic function, and morphologic struc- 
ture, but different or apparently different in meaning, may be regarded as the 
same or as different without affecting the description of the syntax. The deci- 
sion in most cases will be a matter of individual judgment or taste. Most per- 
sons would probably regard kao ‘face’ and kao ‘expression’ as the same word, but 
sdotyoo ‘first sergeant’ and sdotyoo ‘university president’ as different words. 
Occasionally the choice may be difficult—ki means among other things ‘spirit, 
mind, intention, will, temper, disposition, precaution, air, vapor, favor’—but it 
is never important. 


2. THE Major SENTENCE TYPE 


2.1. A MAJOR SENTENCE is one that ends with a certain type of clause, which 
we shall call a FINAL CLAUSE. Some major sentences consist of a final clause 
alone; in other sentences, the final clause is preceded by one or more NON-FINAL 
CLAUSES. Every final clause can be used by itself as a major sentence; but no 
non-final clause can be so used." 

A final clause (and therefore a major sentence) ends with falling, rising, or— 
much less commonly—high-falling intonation, and is followed by a pause. A 
non-final clause is followed by facultative pause with level intonation. 


2.2. Every clause, whether final or non-final, ends with a PREDICATE; the 
predicates of final and non-final clauses are different in form. Some clauses 
consist of a predicate alone; in other clauses, the predicate is preceded by one 
or more CLAUSE ATTRIBUTES. Every predicate can be used by itself as a com- 
plete clause (and every predicate of a final clause, therefore, can be used by itself 
as a major sentence); but nu clause attribute can be so used. 

A clause attribute is followed by facultative pause with level intonation, of 
the same kind as the pause which occurs at the end of a non-final clause. But 
the pause after a predicate is of higher rank than the pause after a clause at- 


100 Cf. Zellig S. Harris, Morpheme alternants in linguistic analysis, Lana. 18.169-80 
(1942). 

11 However, some non-final clauses occur at the ends of utterances as minor sentences; 
see §2.3, §8.2. 
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tribute; and this, in turn, is of higher rank than any pause that may occur within 
the clause attribute. 


2.3. Every major sentence thus ends with the predicate of a final clause. A 
sentence that ends in any other way is a MINOR SENTENCE (§8). 

The proportion of major to minor sentences varies with the tempo and the 
formality of the discourse. In extremely rapid, informal conversation, especially 
between close friends or under emotional stress, there may sometimes be almost 
as many minor sentences as major;!” in the deliberate style appropriate to formal 
exposition, minor sentences are lacking altogether. It is probably safe to say 
that in ordinary polite conversation the ratio of major to minor sentences is 
about 5 to 1. The major sentence, then, is the FAVORITE SENTENCE TYPE of 
Japanese. 


2.4. The immediate constituents of a major sentence containing two or more 
clauses are all the non-final clauses on the one hand and the final clause on the 
other. The prior constituent, in turn, has as many constituents as there are 
non-final clauses. A sentence of only one clause has only one constituent as a 
sentence; further analysis reveals the internal structure of the clause, not of the 
sentence as such. 

The immediate constituents of a clause with one or more clause attributes 
preceding the predicate are all the clause attributes on the one hand and the 
predicate on the other. The prior constituent, in turn, has as many constitu- 
ents as there are clause attributes. A clause containing only a predicate has 
only one constituent as a clause; further analysis reveals the internal structure 
of the predicate, not of the clause as such. 


3. Tue PREDICATE 


3.1. Every predicate contains an INFLECTED WORD as its NucLEUS.“ Some 
predicates consist of a nucleus alone; in other predicates, the nucleus is preceded 
without pause by one or more other words, or followed without pause by a word 
of a special class called a PARTICLE, or both so preceded and so followed. The 
following predicates all contain the same nucleus: itta ‘went’, ardite tita ‘went 
on foot (lit. went walking)’, motte itta ‘took (lit. went holding)’, zsdéide déte ttta 
‘quickly went out (lit. went emerging hurrying)’, itté ka ‘did [someone] go?’, 
ittd kara ‘because [someone] went’, ariite ittd kara ‘because [someone] went on 
foot’. 

The words preceding the nucleus within a predicate are most often inflected 


12 Elinor M. Clark has counted sentence types in a large sample of recorded dialog, chosen 
as an extreme type of rapid, elliptical conversation. She found the following proportions: 
major sentences 58%, exclamations 15%, other fragments 27%. (On the distinction be- 
tween exclamations and other fragments see §8.) The relatively high proportion of ex- 
clamations is probably due to the presence of a drunken man among the speakers. It is 
doubtful whether any sample of conversational Japanese would show a lower proportion 
of major sentences. 

18 Cf. Bloomfield, Language 171 ff. 

14For the morphology of inflected words, and for terms relating to inflectional cate- 
gories, reference is here made once and for all to SCJ I, JAOS 66.97-109. 
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also; but some nuclei are preceded by uninflected words, or (rarely) by words of 
both kinds in combination. The nucleus daréo ‘may be’ is preceded by an in- 
flected word in the predicate ztta dardo ‘may have gone’, by an uninflected word 
in heitai daréo ‘may be a soldier’, by two uninflected words in kono heitai daréo 
‘may be this soldier’, and by one word of each kind in heitaz ddtta daroo ‘may 
have been a soldier’. 

A PARTICLE is a word that never begins a pause-group. Particles that follow 
the nucleus of a predicate in a final clause are SENTENCE PARTICLES; those that 
follow the nucleus of a predicate in a non-final clause are CLAUSE PARTICLES. 
The two classes have no member in common. 

The words that compose a predicate are usually joined without pause; in par- 
ticular, the nucleus is never separated by a pause from an immediately preceding 
word or from the following particle. But among predicates in which the copula 
as nucleus is preceded by two or more words, some consist of more than a single 
pause-group. Thus, the predicate watakusi no, itibar, sukt na, hén da ‘it] is 
my favorite book’ (with nucleus dd ‘is’) consists of four pause-groups. 

The nucleus of a predicate, together with all preceding words within the predi- 
cate, is an INFLECTED EXPRESSION. According as the nucleus is a verb, an 
adjective, or the copula, the inflected expression is a VERBAL EXPRESSION (§3.11), 
aN ADJECTIVAL EXPRESSION (§3.12), or a COPULAR EXPRESSION (§3.13). 

Japanese distinguishes a total of ten categories in its inflected words. These 
categories are listed here, together with the more inclusive terms that we shall 
use for brevity in referring to two or more of the categories together: 


Non-past indicative 
Past indicative 


INDICATIVE { 


Non-past presumptive 
Past presumptive 


PRESUMPTIVE { 


IMPERATIVE (one category only) 


Provisional 


HYPOTHETICAL eae 


Alternative 
PARTICIPIAL Gerund 
Infinitive 


The non-past indicative form of a verb, an adjective, or the copula serves as the 
NAME FORM, used to refer collectively to all the members of a paradigm. 

When the nucleus of an inflected expression is in a certain inflection, we speak 
of the whole expression as having the inflection. Thus, ‘the indicative of an 
inflected expression’ (or simply ‘an indicative inflected expression’) means either 
an inflected word in the non-past or the past indicative form (e.g. iku ‘goes’, 
atta ‘went’; samiz ‘is cold’, sémukatta ‘was cold’; dd ‘is’, ddtta ‘was’) or an inflected 
expression whose nucleus is in this form (e.g. ardite iku ‘goes on foot’, ardite 

15 Some sentence particles and clause particles are homonymous with particles of other 


types, occurring in different environments. In accordance with the convention stated in 
§1.6 (No. 3), we regard such homonyms as different words. 
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itta ‘went on foot’; sémuku ndi ‘is not cold’, sémuku ndkatta ‘was not cold’; 
heitai dd ‘is a soldier’, heitai ddtta ‘was a soldier’). Similarly, we speak of the 
indicative or some other category of a verbal, adjectival, or copular expression. 

In a predicate that ends with a particle, the immediate constituents are the 
inflected expression on the one hand and the particle on the other. A predicate 
without a particle has only one constituent; further analysis reveals the internal 
structure of the inflected expression (preceding elements + nucleus), not of the 
predicate as such. 


3.11. A VERBAL EXPRESSION is a verb or a verb phrase. 

VERBS are inflected for all ten of the categories listed above. Except for stylis- 
tic restrictions affecting a few verbs and verb forms, all verbs have essentially the 
same syntactic functions. The following examples illustrate each of the mor- 
phologic classes and subclasses of verbs:'* tabéru ‘eats’, mdtu ‘waits’, iku ‘goes’, 
kowaréru ‘gets broken’, kowdsu ‘breaks it’; tatéru ‘erects, builds’, ugokdsu ‘moves 
it’, takasugtru ‘is too expensive’; kokoroéru ‘understands’, utau ‘sings’, kokoro- 
gakeru ‘intends’, osiakeru ‘pushes open’, tabesugtru ‘overeats’, tositéru ‘grows 
older’, utikorosu ‘beats to death’, nakidasu ‘bursts into tears’, tabemdsu = tabéru 
‘eats’, benikyoosuru ‘studies’. 

A VERB PHRASE consists of a verb as nucleus preceded without pause by an 
inflected expression in a participial form. There are three types of verb 
phrases :”” 

(1) The verb suru ‘does’ or its equivalent preceded by the alternative of an 
inflected expression. ‘The equivalents of suru, all having the same meaning but 
different connotations of politeness (see §3.3) are itasu, nasdru, simdsu, itasi- 
mdsu, and nasaimdsu. Examples: tdbetari suru ‘eats and does other things, eats 
and so on’, sémukattari suru ‘is sometimes cold’, heitai ddttari suru ‘is a soldier 
and other things [by turns], is sometimes a soldier’, hataraitdri itasimdsu ‘[I] 
work and so on’, ydfde ttari nasaimdsu ‘[you] are reading and so on’. 

(2) The verb ndru ‘becomes’ (or its equivalent narimdsu) or the verb gozdru 
‘is’ (or its equivalent gozaimdsu) preceded by the infinitive of an adjectival ex- 
pression. Before ndru (narimdsu), the adjective appears in the usual form of its 
infinitive, ending in -ku; before gozdru (gozaimdsu), an adjective appears in a 
special ‘honorific’ form of the infinitive, ending in morphophonemic -wu, which 
occurs in major sentences only in this position. Examples: sémuku ndru ‘grows 
cold’, hésiku naku naru ‘becomes undesirable (lit. not desirable)’, ariite ikitaku 
narimdsu, ‘[I] begin to wish to go on foot (lit. become desirous of going walking)’, 
sdmuu gozaimdsu ‘is cold’ (equivalent in meaning to the indicative adjective 
Samui), ohayoo gozaimdsu ‘good morning’ (lit. ‘it is early’, equivalent to haydz). 

(3) Any verb preceded by the gerund of a verbal expression. This is the most 
frequent type of verb phrase. The verbal expression which precedes the nucleus 


16 These classes will be named and defined in SCJ III. 

17 In addition to the three types of verb phrases enumerated here, there is a combination 
consisting of the verb dru ‘is, there is’ or its equivalent preceded by the gerund of a copula 
phrase; e.g. heitai de dru ‘is a soldier’. Combinations of this kind are more conveniently 
classified as copular expressions, and will therefore be treated in §3.13. 
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may itself be a verb or a verb phrase of any type. Examples: (a) with a verb 
preceding the nucleus: ardite iku ‘goes on foot’, tdbete iru ‘is eating’, mdtte tru 
‘has, owns (lit. is holding)’, motte iku ‘takes (lit. goes holding)’, tdbete dru ‘is 
eaten’, tukaite simau ‘uses up (lit. finishes [by] using)’; (b) with a verb phrase of 
type 1 preceding the nucleus: tdbetari site iru ‘is eating and so on’, sémukattari 
site iru ‘is (being) sometimes cold’; (c) with a verb phrase of type 2 preceding 
the nucleus: sémuku ndtte kita ‘has grown cold’, kuraku ndtte kuru ‘starts to get 
dark’; (d) with a verb phrase of type 3 preceding the nucleus: arizte itte simatia 
‘has gone away on foot’, tukatte simatte iru ‘is using it up’, isdide artite kdeite 
kuru ‘comes back rapidly on foot (lit. comes returning walking hurrying)’.!® 


3.12. An ADJECTIVAL EXPRESSION is an adjective, an adjective phrase, or an 
adjective group. 

ADJECTIVES are inflected for nine categories, including all the verbal categories 
except the imperative. All adjectives have essentially the same syntactic 
functions, except that not all adjectives occur as nuclei in adjective phrases. 
Adjectives that have this function in addition to others are NUCLEAR ADJECTIVES; 
they include three groups: (a) the adjective ndz ‘is non-existent, is not, there 
is not’, and its equivalent arimasén (§3.32); (b) NEGATIVE ADJECTIVES, derived 
from verbs by a suffix -na-/-ana- attached to the base, or their equivalents, de- 
rived from compound verbs in -mdsu by a suffix -é7 (§3.32); and (c) DESIDERATIVE 
ADJECTIVES, derived from verbs by a suffix -ta- attached to the infinitive. 

The following examples illustrate each of the morphologic classes and sub- 
classes of adjectives: nagdi ‘is long’, sami ‘is cold’, kitrot ‘is yellow’; siroppé 
‘is whitish’, zsogasti ‘is busy’, hosonagdi ‘is long and thin’; mizuppéi ‘is watery’, 
kokoroyasasti ‘is kind-hearted’. Examples of nuclear adjectives: negative: 
tabénai ‘does not eat’ (derived from tabéru ‘eats’), karinat ‘does not borrow’ 
(from kariru ‘borrows’), matdnai ‘does not wait’ (from mdtu ‘waits’), noranat 
‘does not ride’ (from noru ‘rides’); desiderative: tabetdi ‘wants to eat’ (derived 
from tabéru), karitai ‘wants to borrow’ (from kariru), matitdi ‘wants to wait’ 
(from mdtu), noritat ‘wants to ride’ (from noru). 

An ADJECTIVE PHRASE consists of an adjective as nucleus preceded without 
pause by an inflected expression in a participial form. There are four types of 
adjective phrases: 

(1) Any nuclear adjective preceded by the gerund of a verbal expression. 
Examples: kdite ndi (kdite arimasé’) ‘is not written’, kdkete ndi ‘is not hung’, 
motte itte ndz ‘is not taken’; tdbete itai ‘wants to be eating’, arviite tkitai ‘wants to 
go on foot’; motte kénai ‘does not bring (lit. come holding)’, tukatte simawanaz 
‘does not use up’; dokiku ndtte inai ‘has not grown big’. 

(2) The adjective ndz ‘is not, there is not’ (or its equivalent arimasén) or the 
adjective nardnai ‘does not become’ (or its equivalent narimasén) or the adjective 
naritdi ‘wants to become’ preceded by the infinitive of an adjectival expression. 
Examples: sémuku ndi (sémuku arimasén) ‘is not cold’, artite tkitaku ndi ‘does 
not want to go on foot’; sémuku nardnai ‘does not get cold’, téiyoku naritdi ‘wants 
to grow strong’. 

18 The immediate constituents of this last expression are shown by the following arrange- 
ment: [((iséide) artiite) kdette] kuru. 
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(3) The adjective sinaz ‘does not do’ (or its equivalents itasanat, nasardnai, 
simasén, itasimasén, nasaimasén) or the adjective sitai ‘wants to do’ (or its equiv- 
alent ztasitaz) preceded by the alternative of an inflected expression. Examples: 
tdbetari sinat (tdbetart simasén) ‘does not eat and so on’, sémukattart sinat ‘is not 
sometimes cold’; hataraitdri sitat ‘wants to work sometimes, wants to work and 
do other things’. 

(4) The adjective ndz ‘is not, there is not’ (or its equivalent arimasén) pre- 
ceded by the gerund of a copula phrase (§3.13). Examples: heitat de ndt (heitat 
de artmaséi) ‘is not a soldier’, soo de ndi ‘is not so’, kore békari de ndku ‘not only 
this’. 

An ADJECTIVE GROUP, like an adjective phrase, has a nucleus (an adjective or a 
bound form deriving adjectives) ; but the element preceding the nucleus is not an 
inflected expression in a participial form. There are two types of adjective 
groups: 

(1) The adjective ndz ‘is not, there is not’, usually in the infinitive (ndku), 
preceded by anoun.” Instances are limited to a few clichés: eniryo ndku ‘without 
reserve’, yoosya ndku ‘without mercy’, kawari néku ‘without change’, and others. 

(2) The bound form -rasiz ‘seems to be or do’ preceded by a noun expression, 
by a relational phrase,” or by a clause with an indicative predicate. The form 
-rasti combines with a preceding single word, or with the last word of a preceding 
phrase, to form a complex adjective. But although the construction by which 
-rasii is attached to an underlying word is morphologic, the scope of the suffix is 


syntactic, ie. extends over a whole preceding phrase. When the adjective 
group ending with -rasfi consists of two or more words, its immediate syntactic 
constituents are the whole preceding phrase on the one hand and -raséz on the 
other (§1.5); in such a case, the complex adjective containing -rasiz does not 
appear at all among the syntactic constituents of the group or of the sentence.” 


19 Nouns will be defined in §5.1. 

20 Noun expressions will be defined in §5.1 and §5.3-6. The noun expressions used as 
examples in this paragraph are limited to the simplest type: a single noun, with or without 
one modifier preceding. Relational phrases will be defined in §4.3. 

21 The scope of -rasti resembles the scope of the English possessive suffix; cf. Bloomfield, 
Lana. 2.156. In the phrase the King of England’s daughter, the immediate constituents are 
the King of England’s and daughter; the immediate constituents of the prior expression are 
the King of England and -s: the suffix, though attached to the noun England by a morpho- 
logic construction, has a syntactic scope which includes the whole preceding phrase. (Note 
that the possessive suffix sometimes appears at the end of a phrase whose last word is not a 
noun: the man that went by just now’s daughter; the man I saw’s daughter.) Japanese and 
English are thus alike in that each has one bound form that combines with phrases in a 
syntactic construction. 

22 We treat -rasti in this way because we wish to keep our description of the syntax as 
free as possible from exceptions and special cases. By recognizing that -rasti is unique 
among bound forms in serving as a constituent of syntactic constructions, we escape the 
necessity of describing anomalous combinations—e.g. a noun modifier (§5.2) preceding an 
adjective, as tomodati no ‘of a friend’ in the expression tomodati no, musumerasti, or kono 
‘this’ in the expression kono kadorasti ‘seems to be this corner’. 

The semantics of the construction agree with our analysis. An adjective group ending 
with -rasti means ‘seems to be or do 2, looks like z, is z-like’; the z is the meaning of the 
whole noun expression or clause preceding -rasti within the adjective group. When some- 
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Examples: musumerasti ‘seems to be a daughter’ (prior constituent musumé 
‘daughter’) ; tomodati no, musumerasii ‘seems to be [my] friend’s daughter’ (prior 
constituent tomodati no, musumé ‘a friend’s daughter’); watakusi norasti ‘seems 
to be mine’ (prior constituent watakust no ‘of me’); taberurasti ‘seems to eat’ 
(prior constituent tabéru ‘eats’); takusan, taberurasti ‘seems to eat a lot’ (prior 
constituent takusan, tabéru ‘eats a lot’); tabetarasti ‘seems to have eaten’ (prior 
constituent tdbeta ‘ate’); niiniku ka, tamanégi o, tabetarasti ‘seems to have eaten 
garlic or onions’ (prior constituent niviniku ka, tamanégi o, tdbeta ‘ate garlic or 
onions’); samuirasii ‘seems to be cold’ (prior constituent sami ‘is cold’); samu- 
kattarasti ‘seems to have been cold’ (prior constituent sdémukatia ‘was cold’). 


3.13. A COPULAR EXPRESSION is the copula or a copula phrase. 

The coputa is inflected for eight categories, including all the adjectival cate- 
gories except the infinitive. It has two equivalent paradigms with different 
social connotations (§3.3), one with the name form dd and one with the name form 
désu. The copula constitutes a copular expression by itself only in a few clichés: 
dé kara ‘therefore (lit. because it is)’, dé wa ‘well then (lit. as for being)’, dé mo 
‘nevertheless (lit. even being)’. In all other uses the copula is the nucleus of a 
copula phrase. 

A COPULA PHRASE consists of the copula as nucleus preceded without pause by 
one of five different types of elements: 

(1) By a noun or other type of substantive expression (to be defined in §§5, 6). 
Examples: heitai dd ‘is a soldier’; sdo da ‘is so’; watakusi no, boosi dé ‘is my hat’; 
kddo ni, dru, ano strokute, titsdt uti dé ‘is that small white house (which is) on 
the corner’; nedan ni, yotté da ‘is dependent on the price’; sefisoo nt, tute da ‘is 
about the war’. 

(2) By a relational phrase (to be defined in §4.3). Examples: watakusi né 
da ‘is mine’; Tookyoo kdra da ‘is from Tokyo’; Tookyoo kdra no da ‘is the one 
from Tokyo’; tomodati no, musumé no da ‘is [my] friend’s daughter’s’ ; bavigéhan o, 
tdbete kara ddita ‘it was after eating dinner’. 

(3) By an indicative inflected expression. The following examples illustrate 
all the common combinations of an indicative form with an indicative, presump- 
tive, or hypothetical copula; tabéru ‘eats’ and samzz ‘is cold’ represent all verbs 
and all adjectives respectively. With an indicative copula as nucleus: samiz 
desu ‘is cold’, sami desita ‘was cold’, sémukatta desu ‘was cold’; with a presump- 





one says of a girl, Tomodati no, musumerasti, he means not merely that she seems to be a 
daughter, but that she seems to be a friend’s daughter; when he says of her, Tamanégi 0, 
tabetarasti, he means not merely that she seems to have eaten, but that she seems to have 
eaten onions: the meaning of tomodati no or of tamanégi o is part of the x. However, the 
semantics of the construction are not enough to make the analysis here adopted necessary 
or even particularly desirable. Similar semantic relations obtain in expressions that we 
analyze differently. Thus the expression tamanégi 0, tabetdi ‘I want to eat onions’ (where 
the suffix -tai attached to the infinitive of the verb tabéru carries the desiderative meaning) 
might be described as having the immediate constituents tamanégi 0, tdbe ‘eating onions’ 
and the bound form -taz; but we find it simpler in the long run to say that the phrase tama- 
négi o here is not part of the predicate, but rather a clause attribute preceding the predicate 
tabetdi ‘I want to eat’. 
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tive copula as nucleus: tabéru daroo or tabéru desyoo ‘will probably eat’, samiuz 
daroo or sami desyoo ‘will probably be cold’, tdébeta daroo or tdbeta desyoo ‘prob- 
ably ate’, sémukatta daroo or sémukatta desyoo ‘probably was cold’, (heitat) ddita 
daroo or (heitai) ddtta desyoo ‘was probably (a soldier)’; with a hypothetical 
copula as nucleus: tabéru nara or tabéru naraba ‘if [someone] eats’, tdébeta nara or 
tdbeta naraba ‘if [someone] ate’, sami nara or samvi naraba ‘if it is cold’. Other 
examples: sémuku ndru daroo ‘will probably grow cold’, arvéiite iku daroo ‘will 
probably go on foot’, tuiyoku naritdt daroo ‘probably wants to grow strong’, 
artite tkitaku ndkatta daroo ‘probably did not want to go on foot’. 

(4) By an indicative inflected expression with a clause particle following. 
Examples: tdbeta kara da ‘it is because [someone] ate’, tdbete iru kara da ‘it is 
because [someone] is eating’, sémuku ndi kara da ‘it is because it is not cold’. 

(5) Rarely, by a presumptive verbal expression. The only common instance 
is tké6o de (gerund) in the expression 7kéo zya ndi ka ‘let’s go’ (lit. ‘shall we not 
gor’).% 

In the expository style and in rather formal conversational style (§3.31), 
forms of the copula are often replaced by a combination of dé (the gerund of the 
copula) and the appropriate forms of the verb dru ‘is, there is’ or its equivalent 
(arimdsu, gozdru or gozaimdsu, irassydru or irassyaimdsu). Thus, dd is replaced 
by de dru, ddtta by de dtta, désu by de arimdsu, and soon. An inflected expression 
that ends with a combination of this kind is a VERBALIZED COPULA PHRASE. We 
include such phrases under copular expressions rather than verbal expressions 
(§3.11) because their internal structure is precisely the same as that of the ex- 
pressions which they replace. 

Before the particle ka (§3.21, §4.4), the non-past indicative of the copula, dd, 
is replaced by a zero alternant (i.e. drops out); e.g. Heitat ka, stithet ka, siranat 
‘I don’t know whether he is a soldier or a sailor’ (cf. Heitat ddtta ka, sviihei datta 
ka, siranat ‘I don’t know whether he was a soldier or a sailor’, with the past 
indicative of the copula before ka). 


3.2. The predicates of final and of non-final clauses differ in the inflectional 
form of the nucleus or in the selection of the particle following the nucleus, or in 
both respects. 

Predicates of final and non-final clauses have a nucleus in the indicative, the 
presumptive, the imperative, or the hypothetical form. An inflected expression 
whose nucleus is in a participial form (alternative, gerund, or infinitive) is not the 
predicate of a clause, final or non-final, but an element of a different type (a 
pseudo-predicate), to be discussed in §6. 


3.21. A FINAL PREDICATE (the predicate of a final clause) is in the indicative, 
the presumptive, or the imperative form, with or without a following sentence 
particle. Sentences with an indicative final predicate have the class meaning of 
definiteness or certainty; e.g. Tookyoo e, itia ‘He went to Tokyo’. Those with a 
presumptive final predicate have the class meaning of uncertainty, suggestion, 
or supposition; e.g. Tookyoo e, tkoo ‘I gues I’ll go to Tokyo’ or ‘Let’s go to Tokyo’. 

%3 Jn this expression the combination de wa is optionally replaced by zya—a mor- 
phophonemic alternation found also in other contexts. Cf. SCJ I, §8.3 (JAOS 66.109). 
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Those with an imperative final predicate have the class meaning of request or 
command; e.g. Tookyoo e, tke ‘Go to Tokyo’. 

A few imperative verbs alternate optionally with uninflected words of the same 
meaning and syntactic function. Thus, ké: ‘come [here]’, the imperative of the 
verb kuru ‘comes’, alternates with oide, serving as an abbreviation of oidenasdi, 
the imperative of the honorific verb oidenasdru ‘comes, goes, is’ (§3.31); mt and 
miro ‘look {here]’, the imperatives of the verb miru ‘looks, sees’, alternate with 
goran, serving as an abbreviation of gorafinasdi, the imperative of the honorific 
verb gorainasdru ‘looks, sees’. Words like oide and goran serve as final predi- 
cates either alone or as nuclei of longer expressions (e.g. motte oide ‘bring it’, 
equivalent to motte ki). We shall call them VERB SURROGATES. 

The class meaning of sentence particles is a general modulation or coloring of 
the class meanings of the sentences to which they are attached. The denotation 
of a sentence is largely the same with or without a sentence particle; the sentence 
particle adds an indication of the speaker’s attitude or purpose. The most com- 
mon sentence particles are the following: 

Ka, after an indicative or presumptive nucleus, marks a question. Some sen- 
tences ending with ka have, except for this particle, the form of a statement; e.g. 
Otéosan wa, moo, kdette imdsu ka ‘Has your father returned already?’ (cf. Otdéosan 
wa, moo, kdette imasu ‘Your father has already returned’). Other sentences 
ending with ka contain an interrogative word like ddre ‘who?’, ndni ‘what?’, 
tu ‘when?’, or the like (§5.1); these do not match any corresponding statement 
without ka: e.g. Dare ga, to 0, tatakimdsita ka ‘Who knocked at the door?’. Every 
statement that does not end with a sentence particle can be turned into a ques- 
tion by adding ka; but not every question can be turned into a statement by 
omitting ka. 

Na, after a non-past indicative verbal nucleus in the plain state (§3.3), marks a 
negative command; e.g. tabéru na ‘don’t eat it’, mdtu na ‘don’t wait’, té 0, hureru 
na ‘don’t touch it (lit. don’t touch the hand); hands off’. 

Yo, after an indicative or imperative nucleus, marks an emphatic statement or 
command; e.g. Séo desu yo ‘It 1s so’, Sore o, tabé yo ‘Eat that’. A statement that 
implies a warning or an injunction very often ends with yo; e.g. Avimart, hataraki- 
sugiru to; byooki ni, narimdsu yo ‘If you overwork (too much), you'll get sick’. 

Zo, after an indicative nucleus, marks an emphatic statement; e.g. Kono hon 
wa, taihen, tumardnai zo “This book is terribly dull’. The connotation of warning 
sometimes present in yo is absent here. 

The particle née or ne ‘nicht wahr, n’est-ce pas’ has a different syntax from 
other particles that appear at the end of a major sentence: it is added to the 
sentence as a whole, not to the last inflected expression; a line dividing the im- 
mediate constituents of a sentence ending with née or ne is to be drawn just before 
this particle. There are two features which demand this analysis: née or ne 
occurs after sentence particles; and it occurs at the end of some minor sentences 


24.Not all questions end with ka. Some questions are distinguished from statements 
only by rising intonation; e.g. Moo, kité iri % da? ‘Has he come already?’. When such a 
question has a presumptive copula phrase as its final predicate, the meaning of the question 
is often rhetorical; e.g. Nakanaka, zyoozi daroo? ‘He’s pretty skilful, isn’t he?’. 
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(§8.5). It is worth noting also that née appears more often than other particles 
in sentences with high-falling intonation. 

In major sentences, née or ne occurs after an indicative or presumptive final 
predicate, and after a predicate ending with ka (see above). After a predicate 
that does not include a sentence particle, née or ne marks a suggestion, a softened 
statement, or a rhetorical question; e.g. Kydo wa, ati née ‘It’s hot today, isn’t 
it?’ or ‘Isn’t it hot today!’, Koko wa, ktrei na, tokoro desu née ‘Isn’t this a nice 
place!’, Kanemott desyoo née ‘He must be rich, don’t you think?’. Note also the 
cliché Sdéo desu née ‘Hm!’ or ‘Let me see’ (lit. ‘It is so, isn’t it?’). After the 
sentence particle ka, née adds a meaning of deliberation or doubt; e.g. Ddéo desyoo 
ka née ‘I wonder how it will be’ (cf. Déo desyoo ka ‘How will it be?’), Détira ni, 
sityéo ka née ‘I wonder which one I ought to decide on’ (cf. Détira ni, siydo ka 
‘Which one shall I decide on?’). In the familiar style of conversation (§3.31), 
the sentence particle ka is very often followed in questions by ne; e.g. Déko nit, 
oite kité ka ne? ‘Where did you (go and) put it?’, Nihonzin ka ne? (with zero 
alternant of the copula before ka, §3.13) ‘Is he a Japanese?’.* 


3.22. In a NON-FINAL PREDICATE (the predicate of a non-final clause), the 
nucleus is (a) indicative and followed by a clause particle; (b) much less com- 
monly, presumptive and followed by a clause particle; or (c) hypothetical. A 
non-final clause with an indicative or presumptive predicate has the class mean- 
ing of certainty or uncertainty respectively, modified by the meaning of the 
clause particle. A non-final clause with a hypothetical predicate has the class 


meaning of provision or condition (eventual or temporal); e.g. Titt ga, hdéyaku, 
kdette kureba; kiite mimasyéo ‘If my father comes back early, I’ll ask him’; Nihon 
no, koté nara; ané hito wa, ndni mo, sirimasén ‘If it’s Japanese matters [that 
you’re talking about], he doesn’t know anything’; Sore o, tdbetara; byooki ni, 
ndru desyoo ‘If you should eat that, you’d get sick’; Tookyoo e, tuitara; denwa o, 
kakemasu ‘When I get to Tokyo, I’ll telephone’. 

The class meaning of clause particles is to relate the clause to the following 
clause in meaning. The most common clause particles are the following: 

Ga ‘but’, after an indicative or presumptive nucleus: andta to, tssyo nt, tkitde 
ga ‘I’d like to go with you but [I can’t]’;?* sdo desyoo ga ‘that may be so but [I 
doubt it)’. 

Si ‘and’, after an indicative or presumptive nucleus; koko wa, natu wa, suzusit 
si ‘the summer here is cool and [the winter is mild]’; kindo wa, inaka no, itéko 
ga, kité si ‘yesterday my cousin from the country came, and [a lot of other people 
came too)’. 

Kara ‘because’, after an indicative nucleus: dme ga, hiitte iri kara ‘since it’s 


25 The theoretical combination dé ka ne (where dé is the plain non-past indicative of the 
copula) is usually replaced by one of two equivalent combinations: by ka ne, with dé omitted 
(i.e. replaced by a zero alternant); or by da ne, with ka omitted. The question Nihonztn 
ka ne? cited in the text occurs also as Nihoviziv da ne?—In rapid speech, the sequences ka ne 
and da ne are replaced by the conglomerates kai and dai respectively; thus Nihovzin kai? 
and Nihonzin dai? 

26 In these examples, square brackets enclose the English equivalent of a possible final 
clause added after the clause particle to complete the sense. 
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raining (lit. rain is falling), [I’ll stay in]’; sore o, tdbeta kara ‘[he’s sick] because he 
ate that’. 

Kéredomo ‘although’, after an indicative nucleus: tathen, tukdrete ita kéredomo 
‘although I was terribly tired [I went out anyway]’; kono yoohuku wa, atarasti 
keredomo ‘although this suit is new [it’s already wrinkled)’. 

Made ‘until’, after an indicative nucleus: Tdroo ga, kdette kuru made ‘(let’s 
wait here] until Taro gets back’; misé ga, kévibai, simdru made ‘[I’ve got to stay] 
till the store closes tonight’. 

To ‘whenever, when, if’, after a non-past indicative nucleus: séto ga, samii to 
‘whenever it’s cold outside [I stay in]’; avimari, hatarakisugtru to ‘if you overwork 
(too much) [you'll get sick]’. 


3.3. Stylistically, a predicate is either in the PLAIN STATE or in the POLITE 
STATE. The two states of any inflected expression are synonymous, but differ 
in stylistic and social connotations. A predicate in the polite state has not only 
the denotation of the corresponding plain predicate, but in addition a flavor of 
courtesy lacking in the other.” 


3.31. The use of plain and polite predicates (i.e. of predicates in the plain and 
the polite state) characterizes different styles or levels of discourse. It is enough 
here to distinguish three such levels. 

The plain level is used in two styles of discourse, the INFORMAL and the Ex- 
pository. The informal style is that of conversation among intimate friends 
or among workmen engaged in a common task; it is also used by anyone in 
addressing a social inferior or a younger member of his own family. The ex- 
pository style is used by public lecturers, teachers in the classroom, radio com- 
mentators, or anyone speaking impersonally to convey information to an 
audience. The two styles differ in several respects—thus, in the proportion of 
major sentences (§2.3), the use of sentence particles (§3.21), and the use of 
verbalized copula phrases (§3.13); but they agree in having all predicates in the 
plain state. 

The intermediate level is used in the NORMAL POLITE STYLE of conversation, in 
addressing a stranger, a casual acquaintance, or an older member of one’s family. 
On this level, every final predicate is in the polite state. Other inflected expres- 
sions—in non-final clauses and elsewhere in the sentence—are plain or polite 
at the speaker’s option. They may be all plain, or nearly all* polite; in a typical 
average style the polite state appears (outside of final predicates) only in non- 
final predicates before a clause particle—chiefly ga ‘but’ and kara ‘because’. 

The highest level is that of the HONORIFIC STYLE, used by persons of low social 
rank in addressing a superior, by women also in addressing an equal, and by 


27 This flavor of courtesy is of course entirely conventional and often largely fictitious. 
The use of polite predicates does not necessarily imply, and is not necessarily understood to 
imply, any genuine respect on the speaker’s part. The difference between plain and polite 
predicates may be compared to the difference between French tu and vous, German du.and 
Sie. 

28 Even in very polite speech, adjectives are almost never in the polite state outside a 
final predicate and certain types of non-final predicates. The provisional form of the 
copula (ndra, néraba) has no polite correspondent. 
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anyone in speaking deferentially to a person of high rank or to an equal in certain 
social situations—thus, when acting as host or guest. The honorific style uses a 
great variety of ceremonious circumlocutions and many special terms with con- 
notations of humility and esteem; it resembles the most courteous variety of the 
normal polite style in having nearly all inflected expressions in the polite state. 


3.32. The polite state of a verbal expression contains as its nucleus a com- 
pound verb with -mdsu (-mdsita, -masyéo, etc.) as the second member; the prior 
member of the compound is the infinitive of the verb which appears as nucleus 
in the corresponding plain expression.” Thus, the plain verbs tabéru ‘eats’ and 
tdbeta ‘ate’ (infinitive tdbe) have the polite correspondents tabemdsu and tabemd- 
stta respectively; similarly kariru ‘borrows’ (inf. kari) : polite karimdsu, mdtu 
‘waits’ (inf. mdii) : polite matimdsu, noru ‘rides’ (inf. nori) : polite norimdsu, 
kuru ‘comes’ (inf. kt) : polite kimdsu. 

The plain and polite states of a copular expression differ in the selection of the 
nucleus. A plain expression contains as its nucleus a member of the so-called 
plain paradigm of the copula, with the same form dd ‘is’ (§3.13); a polite expres- 
sion contains as its nucleus a member of the polite paradigm, with the name form 
désu. Each member of the plain paradigm is matched by a member of the 
polite paradigm (thus dd is matched by désu, ddtta by désita, daréo by desyéo, 
etc.), except that the plain provisional ndralba] has no polite correspondent. 

All adjectival expressions are in the plain state. Their polite correspondents 
are of several kinds. 

(1) An adjective that is not a negative adjective has as its polite correspondent 
a copula phrase with a polite copula as nucleus, preceded by the indicative of the 
adjective.* Thus the polite state of samzi ‘is cold’ is supplied by the phrase 
samiui desu; similarly sémukatta ‘was cold’ : polite sémukatta desu or samii desita, 
samukaréo ‘may or must be cold’ : polite samzz desyoo, etc. One primary ad- 
jective deviates from the pattern here described: ndi ‘is non-existent, is not, 
there is not’ most commonly has as its polite correspondent the form arimaséa 
(see below). 

(2) A negative adjective in the non-past indicative has as its polite correspond- 
ent a compound formation with -maséf as the second member; the prior member 
is the infinitive of the verb which underlies the negative adjective. Thus the 
negative adjective tabénai ‘does not eat’, derived from the verb tabéru ‘eats’ 
(infinitive tdbe), has the polite correspondent tabemasén; similarly karinaz ‘does 
not borrow’ (from kariru, inf. karz) : polite karimasénv, matdnai ‘does not wait’ 
(from mdtu, inf. mdtz) : polite matimasén, noranaz ‘does not ride’ (from noru, inf. 
nort) : polite norimasén, kénai ‘does not come’ (from kuru, inf. kt) : polite kima- 
sén. Also, as mentioned above, ndz ‘is not, there is not’ : polite arimasén, with 
the infinitive of the verb dru ‘there is’ as prior member of the compound. The 
formation with -maséf is not inflected. Since it has, on the whole, the same 
syntactic functions as a negative adjective, we call it an ADJECTIVE SURROGATE. 

(3) A negative adjective in any form except the non-past indicative has as 


29 For the details of the morphologic structure see SCJ III, §3.5. 
% What is here said of adjectives applies equally to adjectives constituting adjectival 
expressions alone and to adjectives serving as nuclei of longer expressions. 
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its polite correspondent a copula phrase with a polite copula as nucleus, pre- 
ceded by a formation with -maséfi of the kind already described. Thus the 
negative adjective tabénakatta ‘did not eat’ (past indicative of tabénaz) has the 
polite correspondent tabemasén desita, and the negative adjective tabemdi or 
taberumdi ‘probably will not eat’ (non-past presumptive of tabénaz) has the polite 
correspondent tabemasén desyoo; similarly karindkatta ‘did not borrow’ : polite 
karimasén desita, maténakatta ‘did not wait’ : polite mc .:séi desita, norand- 
katta ‘did not ride’ : polite norimaséi desita. Also, ndl- was not, there was 
not’ : polite arimasén desita. 


4. CLAUSE ATTRIBUTES 


4.1. Some clauses consist of a predicate alone; in other clauses, the predicate 
is preceded by one or more other words. Any predicate, with a few restrictions,*! 
will occur both as a clause by itself and as the last part of a longer clause. The 
words preceding the predicate in a clause constitute one or more CLAUSE AT- 


TRIBUTES. 
Clause attributes are of three types: ADVERBIAL PHRASES, RELATIONAL PHRASES, 
and QUOTATIONAL PHRASES. The three types differ in their internal structure, ay 
shown below; but as elements in the structure of the clause they are coordinate— 
i.e. play equivalent roles as attributes of the predicate. 
The number of clause attributes preceding a predicate is not limited; it varies 


in different clauses from one to as many as nine or ten. When there are several 
clause attributes preceding the same predicate, they may be all adverbial phrases, 
or all relational phrases, or a combination of adverbial and relational phrases 
in any order; but a clause usually contains no more than two quotational phrases, 
and these commonly follow the other clause attributes. 

The relative order of clause attributes is not determined by their type: an 
adverbial phrase, as such, can precede or follow a relational phrase. But par- 
ticular adverbial and relational phrases have preferred or even compulsory 
positions relative to other clause attributes. The sentence Niésatu, hdén ga, 
arimasu ‘There are two books’ (lit. “There are books to the extent of two’) con- 
tains an adverbial phrase nisatu ‘two (when speaking of volumes)’, a relational 
phrase hén ga ‘books (as subject)’, and a predicate arimdsu ‘there is, there are’; 
if the two clause attributes are transposed (H6n ga, ntsatu, arimasu), the re- 
sulting sentence is completely equivalent to the first. On the other hand, no 
such transposition is possible in the sentence Nisatu, hén ni, kdite arimasu ‘It is 
written in two books’, though it contains precisely the same types of elements: 
an adverbial phrase nésatu, a relational phrase hd’ ni ‘in books’, and a predicate 
kdite arimasu ‘is written’. 

In describing the internal structure of adverbial and relational phrases, we 


31 A predicate consisting of a copula plus a particle (with no other words preceding the 
nucleus within the predicate) is never preceded by a clause attribute. 

32 The difference is due to the difference between the particles which follow the noun 
hérin the twosentences. When anounis followed by the particle ga, 0, wa, or mo, a quantity 
noun (§5.1) referring to it may precede or follow as an adverbial phrase. When a noun 
is followed by any other particle, such an adverbial phrase always precedes. 
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shall speak of certain elements as SUBSTANTIVE EXPRESSIONS. There are two 
types of substantive expressions: NOUN EXPRESSIONS and PSEUDO-CLAUSES. 
These terms will be defined in §5 and §6 respectively. Meanwhile, in citing 
adverbial and relational phrases which contain substantive expressions, we shall 
choose the simplest subvariety, a single noun; as we shall see later, most of the 
positions filled by a single noun in these illustrations can be filled also by other 
types of substantive expressions. 


4.2. An ADVERBIAL PHRASE consists of a substantive expression or an adverb. 
Such a phrase has only one constituent; if it contains two or more words, they 
are constituents of a substantive expression, not of the adverbial phrase as such. 

The following nouns illustrate common types of adverbial phrases: kydéo 
‘today’, kotosi ‘this year’, ¢ma ‘now’, sibdraku ‘for a while’, nizikan ‘for two hours’, 
hutaté ‘two (lit. to the extent of two)’, sukdsi ‘a little, a few’, tathen ‘terribly, 
very much’, hdoboo ‘here and there’, soo ‘that way, so’, ttu ‘when?’, ikdga ‘how?’. 

An ADVERB is an uninflected word that occurs alone as a pause-group, but 
never stands before the copula. Adverbs are of three kinds: connective adverbs, 
modal adverbs, and interjectional adverbs or interjections. 

A CONNECTIVE ADVERB always begins a clause. The class meaning of most 
connective adverbs is a reference to the preceding sentence (whether uttered by 
the same speaker or by someone else) or to the preceding clause in the same 
sentence; e.g. sosite ‘then, and’, druiwa*** ‘or’, sikdsi ‘but’, kéredomo ‘neverthe- 
less’, to ‘so saying’. The word mési ‘if, supposing’ has a class meaning different 
from that of most other connective adverbs: it appears only in non-final clauses 
with a hypothetical (usually a conditional) predicate, and serves to anticipate or 
emphasize the class meaning of this predicate. 

A MODAL ADVERB does not always begin a clause; if there are several clause 
attributes, a modal adverb may occupy the first, the second, or any other posi- 
tion. The class meaning of most modal adverbs is ‘in such-and-such a way’ or 
‘to such-and-such an extent’ or the like; e.g. nakanaka ‘considerably, quite, 
very’, tyoodo ‘exactly, just’, tydtto ‘a moment, a bit’, médtto ‘more (in degree)’, 
moo ‘more (in quantity), any more, already’, mata ‘again’. 

INTERJECTIONS are distinguished from other adverbs on a statistical rather 
than a formal basis: an interjection is an adverb which rarely or never occurs in a 
major sentence. All interjections occur alone as minor sentences; some occur 
in no other way. Examples will be given in §8.3. 


4.3. A RELATIONAL PHRASE has two immediate constituents: an element called 
the relatum, and a following particle. The RELATUM is most commonly a noun 
or other type of substantive expression; but in some relational phrases the rela- 
tum is an adverb, a demonstrative (§5.21), a quotational phrase (§4.4), or an- 
other relational phrase. When the relatum is a phrase, either quotational or 
relational, the total phrase ends with two particles: the one that ends the inner 
phrase constituting the relatum, and the one that follows this relatum. Thus 
the relational phrase tomodati to sika ‘only with a friend’ contains the relatum 


3a The adverb druiwa is initial in the clause (and is therefore classified as a connective 
adverb) except in discontinuous noun expressions of the type discussed in §5.51 below. 
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tomodati to ‘with a friend’ followed by the particle sika ‘only’; this in turn con- 
tains the relatum tomodati ‘friend’ followed by the particle to ‘with’. When the 
relatum is a relational phrase whose own relatum, in turn, is a still smaller rela- 
tional phrase, the total phrase ends with three particles. Thus the relational 
phrase Tookyoo kdra no yori ‘more than the one from Tokyo’ has the relatum 
Tookyoo kéra no ‘the one from Tokyo’ followed by the particle yérz ‘more than’; 
this in turn contains the relatum Tookyoo kdra ‘from Tokyo’ followed by the 
particle no ‘of’; and this, finally, contains the relatum Tookyoo ‘Tokyo’ followed 
by the particle kdra ‘from’. Successions of more than three particles are rare. 

The particle that ends a relational phrase is a REFERENT PARTICLE. It modi- 
fies or adds to the semantic content of the relatum, and in most cases also indi- 
cates the relation of the relatum to a following element—usually but not always 
the predicate of the clause. The most common referent particles are the 
following: 

Ga ‘emphatic subject’. After a noun: Heitat ga, kureta ‘The soldier gave 
it to me’ (when the emphasis is on who gave it, not on what the soldier did); 
Gyuuniku ga, sukt da ‘I like beef’, more lit. ‘Beef is pleasing’ (when the em- 
phasis is on what is pleasing, not on how I feel about beef); Eigo ga, yoméru 
‘IT can read English’, more lit. ‘English is readable’ (when the emphasis is on 
what I can read, not on whether English is readable or not). 

O ‘emphatic object’. After a noun: Heitaz 0, mtta ‘I saw a soldier’ (when 
the emphasis is on what it was that I saw) ; Gyuuniku o, tdbeta ‘I ate [some] beef’; 
Tokei 0, nusumdreta ‘My watch was stolen’ or ‘I had my watch stolen’, more lit. 
‘{I] suffered through having [my] watch stolen’. 

De ‘by means of; in, on, at’. After a noun: Té de, sita ‘I did it by hand’; Kisyd 
de, kita ‘I came by train’; Koobd de, hataraite iru ‘I work at the factory’. 

E ‘to (of motion)’. After a noun: Tookyoo e, itta ‘I went to Tokyo’; Sdto e, 
déta ‘I went outside’; Déko e, itté ka ‘Where did he go?’. 

Kara ‘from; after (of place or time)’. After a noun: Sztamati kdra, kdetta 
‘I returned from downtown’; Sore kara, déta ‘After that I left’; Kydénen kara, 
byooki da ‘I’ve been sick since last year’. 

Médde ‘as far as, up to, until (of place or time)’. After a noun: Ginkoo mdde, 
artite itta ‘I walked as far as the bank’; Doydobi made, isogasti ‘I’m busy till 
Saturday’; Ima mdde, kirat ddtta ‘Up to now I’ve disliked it’. 

Ni ‘in, on, at (of place or time) ; to; into’, and a great variety of other meanings. 
After a noun: Inaka ni, stide iru ‘T live in the country’; Nitiydobi ni, sariposita 
‘I took a walk on Sunday’; Tookyoo ni, itta ‘I went to Tokyo’; Ndka ni, ireta 
‘I put it (into the) inside’; Kodomo nt, yatta ‘I gave it to a child’; Katmono nt, 
ikoo ‘T’ll go (for the purpose of) shopping’; Tomodati ni, dtta ‘I met a friend’; 
Zytisa nt, kiita ‘I asked a policeman’; Byooki ni, ndtta ‘I got sick’; Tité nz, nite 

33 Relational phrases may be symbolized as follows. In the simplest type, a relatum— 
say a noun n—is followed by a particle p. When the relatum is itself a relational phrase, 
we have (n p) p. When the relatum is a relational phrase whose own relatum is a still 
smaller relational phrase, we have [(n p) p] p. Note that in each case the immediate con- 
stituents are the final particle on the one hand and everything that precedes it on the other. 


34 The grammatical subject of a Japanese predicate is the word or the expression most 
intimately connected with it. It is often but not always the ‘actor’. 
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tru ‘I look like my father’; Téiki ni, yoru ‘It depends on the weather’. After 
an adverb: Issyookéfmet ni, hataraita ‘I worked with all my might’. After a 
demonstrative: Sorina ni, berikyoosuru to; atamd ga, ttaku ndru yo ‘If you study 
like that you’ll get a headache’. 

To ‘with’. After a noun: Tomodatz to, handsita ‘I talked with’a friend’; Eikoku 
to, tatakdtta ‘We fought with [i.e. on the side of] England’; Nippén to, tatakdtta 
‘We fought with [i.e. against] Japan’. 

Daké ‘only’. After a noun: Ani dake, iru ‘Only my (older) brother is [here]’; 
Kusuri daké, utte iru ‘They sell only drugs’; Szvibuv daké, kaoo ‘T’ll only buy a 
newspaper’. After a relational phrase: Tookyoo e daké, itta ‘I went only to 
Tokyo [i.e. nowhere else]’; Suzukisan to daké, hanasdénakatta ‘I didn’t talk with 
Mr. Suzuki only’ or ‘Mr. Suzuki was the only one I didn’t talk with’; Nitiydobi nz 
daké, saviposuru ‘I take walks on Sunday only’. 

Sika ‘only, nothing but’. After a noun: Ani sika, inai ‘Only my (older) 
brother is [here]’;*® Kusurt sika, utte inai ‘They sell only (nothing but) drugs’; 
Ztppun sika, kakardnai ‘It takes only (no more than) ten minutes’. After a 
relational phrase: Tomodati to sika, hanasdénakatta ‘I talked only with a friend’; 
Nihojfigo de sika, hanasdnai “They speak nothing but Japanese’; Nitiydobi nz 
sika, sanposinai ‘I take walks on Sunday only’. 

Békari ‘just, nothing but’. After a noun: Biiru bdkari, névde tru ‘He drinks 
just (i.e. nothing but) beer’; Syokkoo bdkari da ‘They are just (i.e all) mechanics’. 

Yért ‘more than’. After a noun: Kore yéri, yaswi ‘It’s cheaper than this’, 
lit. ‘It is cheap more than this’; Eigo yéri, muzukasii ‘It’s more difficult than 
English’; Kinéo yori, sami ‘It’s colder than yesterday’. After a relational 
phrase: Watakusi n6é yori, tiisdi ‘It’s smaller than mine’; Tookyoo kdra yori, toot 
‘It’s farther than from Tokyo’; Tookyoo kdra no yori, osoi ‘It’s slower than the 
one from Tokyo’. 

Hodo ‘to the extent of, as much as’. After a noun: Kore hodo, ydsuku ndi 
‘It’s not as cheap as this’, lit. ‘It is not cheap, to the extent of (or: as much as) 
this’; Eigo hodo, muzukastku ndi ‘It’s not as difficult as English’; Kindo hodo, 
sdmuku ndi ‘It’s not as cold as yesterday’. After a relational phrase: Andta 
no hodo, dokiku ndi ‘It’s not as big as yours’; Tookyoo kdra hodo, tooku ndi ‘It’s 
not as far as from Tokyo’; Tookyoo kdéra no hodo, osoku ndi ‘It’s not as slow as the 
one from Tokyo’. 

Ka ‘indefinite’. After a noun:* [tu ka, kénai ka ‘Won’t you come some time?’; 
Ndni ka, métte iru ‘He’s got something’; Ddre ka, iru ‘Somebody is [here]’. After 
a relational phrase: Déo ni ka, site kure ‘Do it in some way’. 

Néddo ‘and the like, etcetera’. After a noun (usually followed by another 
particle): H 6’ nddo ga, sukt da ‘I like books and such’; Turi nddo o, sita ‘I fished 
and so on’, lit. ‘did fishing and so on’; Kitte nddo wa, utte inai “They don’t sell 
stamps and things of that sort’. After a relational phrase: Yamd e nddo, ikitat 
‘I want to go to the mountains or some such place’. 


35 Note that the predicate in this sentence is the negative adjective inai. In the syn- 
onymous sentence cited above (Ani dake, iru), the predicate is the underlying verb. A 
relational phrase with daké followed by an affirmative predicate is equivalent to a rela- 
tional phrase with sika followed by a negative predicate. 

36 The noun before ka is always an interrogative, defined in §5.1. 
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No ‘of’. After a noun: Watakusi no, hén da ‘It’s my book’; Betkoku no, heitat 
da ‘He’s an American soldier’; T’omodati no, boosi da ‘It’s my friend’s hat’. After 
a relational phrase: Tookyoo kdra no, kisyd da ‘It’s the train (of) from Tokyo’; 
Kooen é no, bésu da ‘It’s the bus (of) to the park’. 

Wa ‘topic’. After a noun: Heitai wa, kureta ‘The soldier gave it to me’ 
(when the emphasis is on what the soldier did); Gyuuniku wa, sukt da ‘I like beef’ 
(when the emphasis is on how I feel about beef); Eigo wa, yoméru ‘I can read 
English’ (when the emphasis is on the fact that I can read it). After an adverb: 
matd wa ‘again, or again’. After a relational phrase: Koko nt wa, ndi “There 
isn’t any here’; Kisydé de wa, ikandkatta ‘I didn’t go by train’; Suzukisan daké 
to wa, hanasdénakatta ‘Mr. Suzuki was the only one I didn’t talk with’. After a 
quotational phrase: Niztppun mo, kakdru to wa, omowdnai ‘I don’t think it’ll 
take as much as twenty minutes’; Byooki dd to wa, sirandkatta ‘I didn’t know he 
was sick’; Kuru to wa, twandkatta ‘He didn’t say he’d come’. 

Mo ‘also; even’. After a noun: Tomodati mo, kita ‘My friend came too’; 
Zippun mo, kakardnai ‘It doesn’t take even ten minutes’; Zippuni mo, kakdita 
‘It took all of ten minutes’. After a relational phrase: Koko nt mo, dru “There’s 
one here too’; Kisyd de mo, tkeru ‘You can go by train too’; Kooen é mo, tku 
‘It goes to the park also’. After a quotational phrase: Isdide ikéba, ma ni, du ka 
mo, strenat ‘If we hurry, maybe we’ll be on time’, lit. ‘If we go hurrying, it can- 
not be known even whether we shall meet the interval’; Kono tegami wa, tomo- 
dati kara kd mo, sirenai ‘This letter may be from my friend’ (with zero alternant 
of dd before ka). 


4.4. A QUOTATIONAL PHRASE has two immediate constituents: an element 
called the quotation, and a following particle. The QuoTATION is a sentence or 
any other element: part of a sentence, a series of two or more sentences, a word, 
a series of words, or even part of a word or a nonsense expression.® 

The particle that ends a quotational phrase is a QUOTATIVE PARTICLE. There 
are only two such particles: to,>® which follows any kind of quotation; and ka, 
which follows only a quotation in the form of a sentence. 

Examples of to: after a sentence: Watakust wa, tomodati ni, mdtti 0, kure to, 
itta ‘I said to my friend, ‘““Give me a match” ’ or ‘I asked my friend to give me a 
match’; Ame ga, hitte iru to, oméu ‘I think it’s raining’; Ame ga, hitte iru ka 
to, kitta ‘I asked, ‘Is it raining?” ’ or ‘I asked if it was raining’. After a word: 
Sayondra to itta ‘He said goodbye’; Tanaka to yuu ‘He’s called Tanaka’; Wa to 
twandkatta ‘I didn’t say wa’. 

Examples of ka: Déko ni, siifide iru ka, kitta ‘I asked [him] where he lived’; 


37 The relatum in a relational phrase with wa is unemphatic, in the sense that it does not 
constitute the novel or important part of a statement. Compare Heitai wa, kureta with 
Heitai ga, kureta above (both sentences translated ‘The soldier gave it to me’): the former 
might be an answer to the question Heitai wa, ndni 0, sité ka ‘What did the soldier do?’; 
the latter might be an answer to the question Dére ga, ageté ka ‘Who gave it to you?’ 

38 Hypostatized elements in Japanese are regularly treated as prior constituents of quo- 
tational phrases. On hypostasis see Bloomfield, Language 148. 

39 Note that we regard this word as different from the connective adverb to ‘so saying’ 
(§4.2), the referent particle to ‘with’ (§4.3), and the clause particle to ‘whenever’ (§3.22). 
There is also a conjunctive particle to ‘and’ (§5.41). Cf. §1.6, No. 3, and fn. 15. 
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Atte iri ka, simdite tru ka, siranai ‘I don’t know whether it’s open or closed’; 
Ano ryoortya no, tabeméno wa; oisti ka, déo ka, obdete inat® ‘I don’t recall whether 
the food at that restaurant is good or not (lit. or how it is)’. 


5. Noun EXPRESSIONS 


5.1. Substantive expressions (§4.1) are of two kinds: noun expressions and 
pseudo-clauses. A NOUN EXPRESSION is an endocentric phrase whose head is a 
single noun (§5.1), two or more nouns in apposition (§5.3), a series of two or more 
conjunct nouns joined by a conjunctive particle (§5.4, §5.5), or a compound 
numerical expression (§5.6). In its simplest form, a noun expression contains a 
single noun as head, with or without one or more modifiers preceding. (On 
modifiers see §5.2.) 

A Noun is an uninflected word that occurs before the copula (§3.13); most 
nouns, but not all, occur also as pause-groups alone. In meaning, Japanese 
nouns correspond not only to English nouns but also to many English words of 
other classes. Seven subdivisions of Japanese nouns are distinguished by syn- 
tactic criteria; these are listed here, with examples of each. 

Pronouns, occurring before the referent particle wa, never preceded by a 
modifier: kore ‘this one, this thing, this’, sore ‘that one (near-by)’, are ‘that one 
(farther off)’, koo ‘this way, thus’, soo and aa ‘that way, so’. 

INTERROGATIVES, occurring before the referent particle ka, never before wa 
and never preceded by a modifier: ddre or dénata ‘who?’, dére ‘which one (of 
several) ?’, déko ‘what place?’, détira or déttt ‘which direction?’ or ‘which one (of 
two)?’, déo ‘what way?, how?’, tkdga ‘how?’, tkura ‘how much?’, tkutu 
‘how many?’, ftu ‘when?’, ndéni or nani ‘what?’, ndze ‘why?’. Interrogatives 
begin with d-, 7-, or n-; all but zkdga have an accent on the first syllable. 

Lim1TED Novuns, always preceded by a modifier: héo ‘direction, side, alterna- 
tive’, sdo ‘hearsay’, ydo ‘appearance, likeness, manner’, no or % ‘one; fact, act’, 
dake ‘extent, limit’, hodo ‘extent, degree’, yori ‘comparison’ (in effect, ‘more 
than’), békari ‘just’. The last four of these are homonymous, aside from their 
accent, with referent particles of related meaning (§4.3). 

QUALITY Nouns, followed in clausal modifiers by the alternant na of the copula 
regardless of the following word (§5.23): sizuka ‘quiet’, bévirt ‘convenient’, haben 
‘inconvenient’, kiret ‘pretty, neat, clean’, sukt ‘pleasing’, kiraz ‘displeasing’, 
iydé ‘hateful’, sittéiret ‘rude’, génki ‘healthy, high-spirited’, crotro ‘various’, tathén 
‘grave, terrible, terribly, very much’, ydo ‘appearance, likeness, manner’, dekisdo 
‘looking as if it were possible’, kanasisoo ‘sad-looking’. Note that yédo is listed 
both here and under limited nouns. Intersection between these two classes 
presents no formal difficulties, since the criteria by which we establish them are 
independent. 

QUANTITY NOUNS, occurring before the referent particles ga and o only in a few 
rare cases, combining to form discontinuous adverbial phrases in the manner to 


“ This sentence and the preceding each contain two quotational phrases. In the second 
sentence, the phrase déo ka contains the zero alternant of the copula dé; cf. §3.13 end, and 


fn. 25. 
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be described in §5.43: three subclasses according to morphologic structure. Nu- 
merals: 2té ‘1’, nt ‘2’, sav ‘3’, zytiu ‘10’; hitdtu ‘1’, hutatu ‘2’, mitt ‘3’, tdo ‘10’. 
Numbers: ttiztkan ‘1 hour’, nthun ‘2 minutes’, sanen ‘3 yen’; issaté ‘1 (when speak- 
ing of volumes)’, nthov ‘2 (of cylindrical objects)’, sdiimaz ‘3 (of thin flat ob- 
jects)’; hitébav ‘1 night’, hutdhako ‘2 boxfuls’, mttukz ‘8 months’; hitéri ‘1 person’, 
hutart ‘2 persons’, mikka ‘8 days, the 3d day’. Indefinite quantity nouns: 
takusav ‘many, much’, oozei ‘many (of persons)’, sukdst ‘a few, a little’, amar or 
anmari ‘too much’, 

PARTICIPIAL NOUNS, occurring rarely as heads in noun expressions, commonly 
as heads in pseudo-clauses (see §6.21): arukindgara ‘while walking’, tukistdat 
‘as soon as [someone] arrives’. 

Other nouns, not subject to any of the restrictions mentioned above: heitat 
‘soldier’, tatémono ‘building’, ndka ‘inside’, aida ‘interval’, kydo ‘today’, tma 
‘now’, watakusz ‘I, me’, andia ‘you’, watakusttati ‘we, us’, anatagdta ‘you (pl.)’, 
koko ‘this place, here’. 


5.2. A MODIFIER is an element preceding a noun and forming with it an endo- 
centric phrase with the noun as head; such a phrase fills the same syntactic 
positions as the noun alone. The class meaning of modifiers is limitation (iden- 
tification, particularization, or description) of the meaning of the following 
noun. Modifiers are of three types: DEMONSTRATIVES, PHRASAL MODIFIERS, and 
CLAUSAL MODIFIERS. If a noun is preceded by two or more modifiers, not more 
than one will be a demonstrative, and usually not more than two will be phrasal 


modifiers. 


5.21. A DEMONSTRATIVE is a word that never ends a pause-group and never 
occurs before the copula. The class meaning of demonstratives corresponds 
to that of English demonstrative and indefinite adjectives like ‘this’, ‘that’, 
‘every’, and so on. 

Some demonstratives have only the one function of serving as modifier to a 
following noun; e.g. kono ‘this’, sono ‘that (near-by), ano ‘that (far off)’, déno 
‘which?’, onazi ‘the same’, kdku ‘every, each’, dru ‘a certain’. 

Other demonstratives have besides this function also the function of serving 
as relatum in a relational phrase with the referent particle nz. These are kona 


41 The difference in use between the series iti—zyiiu and hitétu—téo is one of the details 
which fall outside the scope of this paper. 

“ This classification of nouns into syntactic subdivisions is independent of the mor- 
phologic classification into such groups as complex and compound. Only participial nouns 
are characterized as a class by a particular morphologic structure (see §6.21). The deriva- 
tion of nouns will be treated in a later article. 

If it should seem strange to apply the term ‘noun’ to such words as yori ‘more than’, 
iroiro ‘various’, dekiséo ‘looking as if it were possible’, and arukindgara ‘while walking’, 
our justification is that these words fit the definition of nouns that we have adopted. Gram- 
matical terms must be defined anew for every language; and the choice of particular terms 
(for instance ‘noun’) is at best a matter of convenience. 

48 The last three words are homonymous with three words belonging to other word 
classes: the noun onazi ‘the same’, and the verbs kdku ‘writes’ and dru ‘is, there is’. In the 
expression onazi desu ‘it is the same’, onazi is a noun; in the nearly synonymous expression 
onazi koté desu ‘it is the same thing’, onazi is a demonstrative. 
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‘this kind of, such a’, sofina and avna ‘that kind of, such a’, and dérna ‘what 
kind of?’ (kovina nz ‘in this way, like this, thus’, sofina ni and afina ni ‘in that way, 
like that, so’, défina ni ‘in what way?, like what?, how?’). 

A noun expression consisting of a noun preceded by the demonstrative déno 
‘which?’ or dévina ‘what kind of?’ has the same syntactic functions as an inter- 
rogative (§5.1). 

In a sequence of two or more modifiers, a demonstrative may occupy any 
position. It usually stands first, unless one of the other modifiers contains a 
noun to which the demonstrative might be mistakenly referred. Thus ano 
takdi, tatémono ‘that tall building’, ano Eikoku no, heitat ‘that English soldier’ 
(since ano here would scarcely be referred to Eikoku ‘England’), but tomodati no, 
ano hén ‘that book of [my] friend’s’, kddo ni, tdtte iru, ano heitai ‘that soldier 
standing on the corner’; cf. ano tomadati no, ho’ ‘that friend’s book’, ano kddo 
nt, tdtte iru, heitat ‘the soldier standing on that corner’. 


5.22. A PHRASAL MODIFIER is a relational phrase with the referent particle 
no ‘of’; the relatum in such a phrase is a substantive expression or a relational 
phrase with a different particle (never an adverb, a demonstrative, or a quota- 
tional phrase). The meaning of the particle no is to subordinate this relatum 
to the following noun, so that the meaning of the noun is in some way limited by 
that of the relatum. Examples: watakusi no, tomodati ‘my friend (lit. friend of 
me)’; tomodati no, hén ‘a friend’s book’; koko no, kikoo ‘the climate here (lit. of 
this place)’; heya no, ndka ‘inside (of) the room’; ké no, sita ‘under the tree (lit. 
the underneath of the tree)’; ki no, teeburu ‘a wooden table (lit. a table of wood)’; 
Eikoku no, heitat ‘an English soldier (lit. a soldier of England)’; Eigo no, hén 
‘an English book (lit. a book of the English language)’; Yokohama no, kooen ‘the 
park in (lit. of) Yokohama’; kiséku no, hitdtu ‘one of the regulations’; gakkoo no, 
tatémono ‘school building’. 

When a noun is preceded by two relational phrases, each with the referent 
particle no, the two phrases are sometimes independent modifiers of the same 
noun, sometimes one single modifier. In the expression watakusi no, Eikoku no, 
tomodati ‘my friend in (lit. of) England’, the noun éomodati ‘friend’ is preceded by 
two independent phrasal modifiers: watakusi no ‘of me’ and Eikoku no ‘of Eng- 
land’. In the expression Eikoku no, tomodati no, hén ‘an English friend’s book’, 
the noun hév ‘book’ is preceded by only one phrasal modifier: Ezkoku no, tomo- 
dati no ‘of the friend in England’; this modifier contains a noun tomodati which 
is preceded by a phrasal modifier of its own (Hikoku no). Occasionally an ex- 
pression of this type is ambiguous; thus Ezkoku no, heitat no, guipuku may mean 
‘the uniform of an English soldier’ (guipuku ‘uniform’ preceded by a single modi- 
fier) or ‘the British uniform for soldiers [as opposed to sailors]’ (guiipuku preceded 
by two independent modifiers). 


5.23. A CLAUSAL MODIFIER is an inflected expression in the indicative (non- 
past or past), with or without one or more clause attributes preceding. It has 
thus the same internal structure as one type of final clause, and hence one type 
of major sentence. The meaning of the sequence x n (where z is a clausal modi- 
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fier and n is a noun) is ‘an n described or otherwise limited by the statement 
contained in 2’. 

The inflected expression that constitutes or ends a clausal modifier is the 
PREDICATE of the modifier. It may be verbal, adjectival, or copular. In the 
normal polite style of conversation (§3.31) it.is usually in the plain state. 

In the following examples, each gloss is followed in parentheses by the literal 
meaning of the clausal modifier when used as an independent sentence: méia, 
heitaz ‘the soldier who saw it [or me, etc.]’ or ‘the soldier whom I saw’ (‘Someone 
saw’); kdzt 0, mita, heitai ‘the soldier who saw the fire’ (‘He saw the fire’); wata- 
kust ga, mita, hettat ‘the soldier whom I saw’ (‘I saw’); kddo ni, tdite iru, heitat 
‘the soldier standing on the corner’ (‘He is standing on the corner’); kooev e, 
iku, bdsu ‘the bus that goes to the park’ (‘It goes to the park’) ; kinoo, inaka kdra, 
kisyd de, ktta, itéko ‘[my] cousin, who came from the country yesterday by train’ 
(‘He came from the country yesterday by train’); takdi, tatémono ‘a tall building’ 
(‘It is tall’) ; strokute, takdi, tatémono ‘a tall white building’ (‘It is white and tall’) ; 
sén, kywuhyaku, zyiunen ni; atardsikatta, défisya ‘a streetcar that was new in 1910’ 
(‘It was new in 1910’); médto, strokatta, boosi ‘a hat that used to be white’ (‘It was 
formerly white’); sefisoo no, aida, heitai ddtta, otootéd ‘my younger brother, who 
was a soldier during the war’ (‘He was a soldier during the war’); syokkoo to site, 
koobd de, hataraite; sono dto de, kywiuzt dattari, défisya no, untéisyu dattari sita, 
tosiyéri ‘an old man who worked in a factory as a mechanic and afterwards was 
by turns a waiter and a streetcar motorman’ (‘He worked in a factory in the 
capacity of mechanic and after that was alternately a waiter and the driver of a 
streetcar’). 

Though identical in its internal structure with one type of final clause, a clausal 
modifier differs from a final clause in intonation, in the selection of certain referent 
particles, and in the selection of certain alternants in a predicate whose nucleus 
is the copula. 

A final clause ends with falling, rising, or high-falling intonation; it is always 
followed by a pause (§1.1, §2.1). A clausal modifier ends with level intonation 
and is followed by a facultative pause. 

The referent particles wa and ga that appear in an independent clause (§4.3) 
are replaced in a clausal modifier by no; wa is always so replaced, ga optionally. 
Examples: Watakusi wa, koobd de, hataraite tru ‘I work in a factory’ : watakusi no, 
hataraite iru, koobé ‘the factory where I work’; Givikoo wa, simardnai ‘The bank 
doesn’t close’ : givkoo no, simardnai, uti ni ‘before the bank closes’, lit. ‘in the 
interval [while] the bank does not close’; Déjsya ga, tomaru ‘The streetcar stops’ 
: dévisya no, tomaru, tokoro or déisya ga, tomaru, tokoro ‘the place where the street- 
car stops’; Ano gakkoo nt wa, tomodati ga, itta ‘[My] friend went to that school’ : 
tomodati no, itta, gakkoo or tomodati ga, itta, gakkoo ‘the school that [my] friend 
went to’. But the particle no in a predicational modifier does not always corre- 
spond to either wa or ga in an independent clause; often it corresponds to no 
meaning ‘of’ (§5.22), as in heya no, ndka nt, dru, kdgu ‘the furniture in (lit. which 
is in the inside of) the room’. Where there is an instance of no meaning ‘of’ ina 


44 As these examples show, a clausal modifier often corresponds to an English relative 
clause, either restrictive or non-restrictive. 
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clausal modifier, the particle ga is usually not replaced by no; e.g. watakusi 
no, tomodati ga, ttta, gakkoo ‘the school that my friend went to’. 

When the predicate of a clausal modifier is a copula phrase with the non-past 
indicative of the copula as its nucleus, this word appears sometimes as da (the 
form which appears also in the predicate of a final clause), sometimes as na, and 
sometimes as no. The selection of the alternants is determined by the surround- 
ing words. (1) Before the noun sdéo ‘hearsay’ (in the expression sdo da or séo 
desu ‘they say, I hear, etc.’) the alternant is da; e.g. Byooki da, séo desu ‘They 
say he’s sick’, Taihen, ktret da, sdo desu ‘I hear she’s extremely pretty’. (2) 
Before the noun no ‘one; act, fact, etc.’ the alternant is na; e.g. Heitat nd no 
desu ‘He’s a soldier’, lit. ‘He is the one who is a soldier’; kekkonsuru hi na no de 
‘since it’s [my] wedding day’. (3) After a quality noun (§5.1) the alternant is 
na, regardless of the following word (but da before sdéo ‘hearsay’); e.g. ktrei na, 
musumé ‘a pretty girl’, i.e. a girl described by the statement Kirei da ‘She is 
pretty’; sizuka na, tokoro ‘a quiet place’. (4) Elsewhere the alternant is no; 
e.g. tomodati no, Tdroo ‘my friend Taro’, i.e. a person named Taro described by 
the statement Tomodati da ‘He is a friend’; isya no, ozt ‘my uncle, who is a doctor’; 
ozi no, isya ‘the doctor, who is my uncle’. 


5.31. In some noun expressions, the head consists of two or more nouns 
joined without pause. Such nouns are said to be IN APPOSITION. 

Nouns in apposition are most often personal names (a family name followed by 
a given name) or combinations of name and title; e.g. Suzuki Tdroo ‘Taro Su- 
zuki’, Kimura Masaosat ‘Mr, Masao Kimura’, Tanaka tdisa ‘Colonel Tanaka’, 
Yamamoto Saburoo tdisyoo ‘General S. Yamamoto’. In such combinations 
only the first noun is ever preceded by a modifier; e.g. tomodati no, Suzuki Téroo 
‘my friend Taro Suzuki’, Nippon no, riktigun no, Tanaka tdisa ‘Colonel Tanaka 
of the Japanese Army’. 

Less common are expressions like wareware Nihonztni ‘we Japanese’, anatagdta 
Beikékuziv ‘you Americans’. In such combinations the second noun is some- 
times preceded by a single modifier; e.g. wareware wakdi Nihoniztn ‘we young 
Japanese’. 

The combination sono moné (lit. ‘that thing’), added without pause to a noun, 
has the meaning ‘itself’; e.g. tatémono sono moné ‘the building itself (as distinct, 
say, from the grounds or the interior furnishings)’, s:goto sono moné ‘the work 
itself’. The first noun in such a sequence is often preceded by one or more 
modifiers; e.g. watakusi no, hurti, kuréi, yoohuku sono moné ‘my old black suit 
itself’. 

5.32. A special case of nouns in apposition, limited to a few instances and 
occurring chiefly in narrative style and in emotional discourse, is the REPEATED 


45 Since no, the alternant of the copula, is homonymous with the referent particle no 
‘of’, some expressions are ambiguous. IJsya no, ozi means ‘my uncle, who is a doctor’ if 
no is the copula, but ‘the doctor’s uncle’ if no is the particle. Since the head of each expres- 
sion is the noun ozi ‘uncle’, there is no way of distinguishing them except by meaning. To 
analyze a sequence A no B (where A and B are nouns), we apply the following semantic 
test: if the statement A da ‘someone or something is A’ provides a description of B, then no 
is the copula; if not, it is the particle. 
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NoUN—i.e. the same noun spoken twice, without intervening pause. Examples 
are mukast mukasi ‘long long ago’ (in narrative; cf. mukasi ‘ancient times; dec- 
ade’), tathen taihen ‘very very much; terribly; terrible’ (cf. tathen ‘grave, terrible, 
terribly, very much’). 


5.41. In some noun expressions, the head consists of a series of two or more 
nouns, each noun with or without one or more modifiers preceding, and each 
noun, or each except the last, followed by a CONJUNCTIVE PARTICLE. Such 
nouns are said to be consuncT. An element that follows the series—a referent 
particle, the copula, or the predicate of the clause—applies equally and in the 
same way to each noun in the series. Thus, in the sentence Sore wa, niktiyasan 
to, pdiiyasan to, yaoyasan kdra, kiita ‘I heard that from the butcher, the baker, and 
the grocer’, the referent particle kdra ‘from’ applies equally and in the same way 
to the three conjunct nouns nikiyasan ‘butcher’, pdiiyasan ‘baker’, and yaoyasan 
‘grocer’ (the conjunctive particle here is to ‘and’). In meaning, this sentence is 
equivalent to the three statements Sore wa, nikiyasan kara, kitta ‘I heard that 
from the butcher’, Sore wa, pdiiyasan kara, kitta ‘I heard that from the baker’, 
and Sore wa, yaoyasan kdra, ktita ‘I heard that from the grocer’, taken together. 

There are four conjunctive particles: to ‘and’, used when the enumerated 
series is complete; ya ‘and’, used when the enumerated series is not complete; 
ni ‘and’, equivalent in meaning to to but much less common; and ka ‘or’. Only 
one of these particles appears in any one noun expression. Examples: Sizzhez to, 
heitai ga, handsite ita ‘A sailor and a soldier were talking’; Késa no, sifibun to; 
ano tukue no, ue ni, dru, hon to; sirdr, birisen to 0; motte kite kudasai ‘Please bring 
me this morning’s newspaper, and the books that are on (top of) that desk, and 
some white stationery’; Watakusi no, itiban, sukt na, 2tki wa, hdru to, dki da 
‘My favorite seasons are spring and fall’; Beikoku no, kusuriya dé wa; hén ya, 
zassi 0, utte iru ‘In American drugstores they sell books and magazines [and 
other things]’; Otootd ya, tmooté wa; koko no, gakkoo e, ttte iru ‘My younger 
brother and sister [among others] go to a local school’; T'ukt ni, murakumo; hand 
ni, kaze ‘The moon—and clustered clouds; blossoms—and the wind’; Dérsya 
ka, bdsu nt, noroo ‘Let’s take a streetcar or a bus’; Kisyd de, hutuka ka, mikka, 
kakdru daroo ‘By train it will probably take two or three days’. 


46 This is the meaning of the sentence if to is the conjunctive particle ‘and’. If to is the 
referent particle ‘with’, the sentence means ‘A soldier was talking with a sailor’. This 
ambiguity is resolved most directly by a semantic criterion: to is a conjunctive particle only 
if the sentence is equivalent in meaning to the two statements Siihei ga, handsite ita ‘A 
sailor was talking’ and Heitai ga, handsite ita‘ A soldier was talking’, taken together. That 
is, if A and B are nouns, and p: is a conjunctive particle, and z is the element that follows 
the series (a referent particle, the copula, or the predicate of the clause), then the sequence 
ApBpzordA pB zis equivalent to the two secuences A x and B x taken together, or to 
either A x or B x taken separately. For this semantic criterion it might be possible to 
substitute a rather complicated distributional criterion based on the selection of the nouns 
before and after the particle in question. It is not possible to base the identification of 
conjunct nouns simply on the selection of the conjunctive particle, since three of these (to, 
ni, and ka) are homonymous with referent particles. 

47 An epigram expressive of the impermanence of perfection, quoted from H. G. Hender- 
son, Handbook of Japanese grammar 202 (Boston etc., 1943). On the sentence type see 
§8.1, fn. 51. 
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5.42. Many sentences contain a series of two or more nouns with no particle 
between them, but with each noun, or each except the last, followed by a pause; 
the last noun is followed by a referent particle, the copula, or the predicate of the 
clause. In some sequences of this kind, each noun before the last constitutes an 
adverbial phrase (§4.2); e.g. Kinoo, tathen, dme ga, hiitta ‘It rained very hard 
yesterday’, lit. “Yesterday terribly rain fell’. But in other sequences, the ele- 
ment that follows the last noun applies equally and in the same way to each noun 
in the series—that is, the nouns are conjunct; e.g. Hv, zassi, sinbun o, katta ‘I 
bought a book and a magazine and a newspaper’, equivalent to the three state- 
ments H6n o, katia ‘I bought a book’, Zassi 0, katta ‘I bought a magazine’, and 
Sinbun o, katta ‘I bought a newspaper’, taken together. 

To cover sequences of this type, we posit a fifth conjunctive particle, pho- 
nemically zero, with the same syntactic functions as the four already mentioned. 
The sentence just cited might be written Hén 0, zassi 0, sifibun o, katta, with 0 
(zero particle) syntactically equivalent to the particle to ‘and’. Other examples: 
Kono hen nt wa, yama 0, kawd 0, mizutimi ga, 062 ‘In this region are many moun- 
tains, rivers, and lakes’; Géikan no, migi nt wa; syosai 0, oosetuma 0, daidokoro 
nddo ga, dru ‘To the right of the entrance hall are a study, a drawing room, a 
kitchen, and so on’; Nihon no, 6mo na, simdé wa; Hokkdidoo 0, H éfisyuu 0, Sikoku 
0, Kytiusyuu de dru ‘The main islands of Japan are Hokkaido, Honshu, Shikoku, 
and Kyushu’. 


5.43. In a noun expression with a series of conjunct nouns as head, any or all 


of the nouns can be replaced by a combination of two or three nouns in apposition. 
A sequence like Suzuki to, Tanaka to, Yamamoto ‘S. and T. and Y.’ has the same 
structure as Suzuki Tdroo to, Tanaka Ztroo to, Yamamoto Saburoo ‘T.S. and 
Z.T. and 8.Y.’ or Suzuku sydosa to, Tanaka tdisa to, Yamamoto tdisyoo ‘Major 
S. and Colonel T. and General Y.’ 


5.51. Some noun expressions containing a series of conjunct nouns as head are 
DISCONTINUOUS, i.e. interrupted by the intrusion of another clause attribute. 
Two types of discontinuous noun expressions are especially common: one type 
involving the adverbs mata ‘again’ and druiwa ‘or’, the other type involving 
quantity nouns (§5.1). 

In the sentence Nzhdn wa, tetu, sekiyu, yoomoo o, yunyuusuru ‘Japan imports 
iron, oil, and wool’, the three nouns ¢etu ‘iron’, sekiyu ‘oil, petroleum’, and yoomoo 
‘wool’ are conjunct, joined by a zero conjunctive particle. The predicate 
yunyuusuru ‘imports’ is preceded by only two clause attributes: a relational 
phrase Nihén wa ‘as for Japan’, with a noun as a relatum; and another relational 
phrase tetu 0, sekiyu 0, yoomoo o, with a series of three conjunct nouns as relatum. 
In the synonymous sentence Nihén wa, tetu, sekiyu, mata, yoomoo o, yunyuusuru, 
the adverb mata stands between two of these conjunct nouns, with the meaning 
‘and, and also, and again’. We analyze the latter sentence as containing the 
same clause attributes as the other, with the addition of an adverbial phrase 
mata intercalated between two parts of the second relational phrase. In the 
same way, the sentence An6 hito wa, tiu mo, hén, mata, zassi 0, yonde tru ‘He’s 
always reading books and magazines’ contains a predicate ydnde iru ‘is reading’ 
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preceded by four clause attributes: (1) a relational phrase ané hito wa ‘as for that 
person’, with a noun expression as relatum; (2) another relational phrase titu mo 
‘always’, with an interrogative noun as relatum; (8) a third relational phrase 
hon 0 ... zasst o ‘books and magazines’, with a discontinuous noun expression as 
relatum; and (4) an adverbial phrase mata ‘and, and again’, intercalated between 
two parts of the preceding. 

The following case is similar. The sentence Maztuki, Tookyoo, matd wa, 
Oosaka e, iki: no da ‘I go to Tokyo or to Osaka every month’ contains a predicate 
iki no da ‘goes’ (lit. ‘it is a fact that [someone] goes’) preceded by three clause 
attributes: (1) an adverbial phrase consisting of the noun maiituki ‘every month’; 
(2) a relational phrase Tookyoo 0 ... Oosaka e, with a discontinuous noun expres- 
sion as relatum; and (3) another relational phrase maid wa ‘or, or else, or again’, 
with the adverb mata as relatum, intercalated between two parts of the pre- 
ceding. Other examples: Sitizyiu, matd wa, nandzyuu to, teru ‘You can say 
either sttizyiu or nandzyuu [to mean 70]’; Kono hen no, hyakusydéo wa; komé, 
matd wa, yasai o, tukitte iru ‘The farmers in this neighborhood raise either rice or 
vegetables’. 

The adverb druiwa ‘or’ appears between two parts of a discontinuous noun 
expression most often in sentences that offer a choice of examples or illustrations; 
e.g. Tatéeba, Eikoku, druiwa, Beikoku ga, mitisyukoku de dru ‘For instance, 
England or America is a democracy’ (in illustrating the term minsyukoku ‘de- 
mocracy’). 


In short, if a noun is followed by mata or matdé wa or druiwa and by another 
noun, the two nouns together constitute a single discontinuous noun expression, 
with a zero conjunctive particle after the first. It is understood that the first 
noun may be preceded by still other nouns belonging to the same expression. 


5.62. The other common type of discontinuous noun expression involves the 
use of quantity nouns. In the sentence Watakust wa, dni ga, hitéri, dru ‘I have 
one older brother’ (lit. ‘As for me, there are older brothers to the extent of one 
person’), the predicate dru ‘there is, there are’ is preceded by three clause at- 
tributes: (1) a relational phrase watakusi wa ‘as for me’, with a noun as relatum; 
(2) another relational phrase dni ga ‘older brother(s)’, also with a noun as rela- 
tum; and (3) an adverbial phrase consisting of the number hitéri ‘one person’. 
In the sentence Watakusi wa, dni ga, hitéri to; otooté ga, hutarz, dru ‘I have one 
older brother and two younger brothers’ (lit. ‘As for me, there are older brothers 
to the extent of one person, and younger brothers to the extent of two persons’), 
the general structure is similar, but the number hitéri is here followed by the 
conjunctive particle to. We analyze the second sentence as follows: the predi- 
cate dru is preceded by four clause attributes: (1) a relational phrase watakusz 
wa; (2) another relational phrase dni ga; (3) an adverbial phrase consisting of a 
discontinuous noun expression hitéri to ... hutart ‘one person and ... two persons’ ; 
and (4) another relational phrase otooté ga ‘younger brothers’, intercalated be- 
tween two parts of the preceding. 

Precisely similar is the analysis of the sentence Andta wa, otoko no, kydodai 
ga, ndvinin to; onna no, kydodai ga, ndnnin, dru ka ‘How many brothers and sisters 
have you got?’ (lit. ‘As for you, there are male siblings to the extent of how many 
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persons, and female siblings to the extent of how many persons?’). Here the 
discontinuous noun expression is ndiinin to ... ndfjini’i Show many persons and ... 
how many persons?’, constituting an adverbial phrase like the expression hitéri 
to ... hutart in the sentence above. 

Both the sentences here cited occur also without the conjunctive particle io, 
with exactly the same meaning: Watakusi wa, dni ga, hitéri; otooté ga, hutart, 
dru and Andta wa, otoko no, kyéodai ga, ndvinii; orina no, kydodai ga, ndainin, dru 
ka. The parallelism with the construction already discussed leads us to posit 
here a discontinuous noun expression with a zero conjunctive particle in each 
sentence: hitéri 0 ... hutart and ndfinii 0 ... ndvinin.® 

In the following sentence, the discontinuous noun expression has three mem- 
bers: Ano misé de wa, hon o, ntsatu to; zassi 0, sdfisatu to; sifiibun o, ittmai; katta 
‘At that store I bought two books, three magazines, and one newspaper’ (lit. 
‘books to the extent of two volumes and magazines to the extent of three volumes 
and newspapers to the extent of one sheet’). The same sentence occurs with a 
zero conjunctive particle in place of fo. 

If, then, two or more relational phrases with the same referent particle are 
each followed by a quantity noun, and if each of the quantity nouns, or each 
except the last, is followed by a conjunctive particle (to or ya or zero), the quan- 
tity nouns constitute a discontinuous noun expression functioning as an adverbial 
phrase. 


5.6. In some noun expressions, finally, the head is a COMPOUND NUMERICAL 
EXPRESSION. This consists of a sequence of two or more quantity nouns (§5.1) 
which together denote a single amount. In most sequences of this kind, all the 
members are numerals, or else all but the last are numerals and the last is a 
number; but in some sequences, some or all of the members before the last are 
numbers also. Examples: Nisén, roppyaki, hatizyiu, st no, hanbin wa; sé, 
sdnbyaku, yornzyuu, nt de dru ‘Half of 2684 is 1342’; Watakusi wa, sén, happyaku, 
kytiuzyuu, sitinen nt, umareta ‘I was born in (the year) 1897’; An6 hito wa, maituki, 
hon ya, zassi 0; nizyuu, gosatuizyoo, yému soo da ‘They say that he (lit. that per- 
son) reads more than 25 books and magazines every month’; Sore wa, nizyuu, 
itten, sitizyuu, gdsen mo, sita ‘That cost (all of) 21 yen 75 sen’; Rieki wa, ittwart, 
nibu, gérin datia ‘The profit was 124 percent’, lit. ‘1 tenth, 2 hundredths, 
5 thousandths’. 

Two indefinite quantity nouns together constitute a compound numerical 
expression in amari, takusa’i ‘too many, too much’. 


6. Psrupo-CLAuUsES 


6.1. Substantive expressions which are not noun expressions are pseudo- 
clauses. A PSEUDO-CLAUSE is an endocentric phrase whose head is a PSEUDO- 
PREDICATE. Some pseudo-clauses consist of a pseudo-predicate alone; in others, 


48 If it were not for the parallelism, we could regard the pause-groups hitéri and hutart 
in the former sentence, and the pause-groups ndfiniv and ndfiniv in the latter, as constitut- 
ing two separate adverbial phrases. The analysis given in the text is preferable because 
it recognizes the semantic and structural similarity of the sentences with and without to. 
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the pseudo-predicate is preceded by one or more clause attributes—adverbial 
phrases, relational phrases, and quotational phrases as defined in §4. A pseudo- 
clause has thus the same internal structure as a real clause. It differs from a 
real clause in only two respects: in its function and in the form of its predicate. 

A real clause, as already noted (§2.4), is one of the immediate constituents 
(or the only constituent) of a sentence. A pseudo-clause is a sub-constituent of 
a clause—a constituent of a constituent. It functions only as a substantive 
expression; as such, it serves as an adverbial phrase, as the relatum of a rela- 
tional phrase, or as the element preceding the nucleus of a copula phrase—all 
three of these positions being filled also by noun expressions. As one conse- 
quence of this difference, real predicates and pseudo-predicates are followed 
by different sets of particles: a real predicate is followed by sentence or clause 
particles, a pseudo-predicate by referent particles. 


6.21. The psEUDO-PREDICATE is a participial noun or an inflected expression 
in a participial form. 

A PARTICIPIAL NOUN (cf. §5.1) has the syntactic features of nouns in general: 
it is an uninflected word that occurs before the copula; and it occurs (though 
rarely) as the head of a noun expression, preceded by a modifier. But it differs 
from all other kinds of nouns in occurring also and most commonly as the head 
of a pseudo-clause—i.e. as a pseudo-predicate. 

In form, a participial noun consists of the infinitive of a verb or the base of an 
adjective, plus one of the bound morphemes -nagara and -sidai. The class 
meanings of participial nouns differ according to the bound morpheme which 
they contain; but all include the meaning of action, state, or attribution, which is 
otherwise characteristic only of verbs and adjectives. Examples: tabendgara 
‘while eating’ (from tabéru ‘eats’, infinitive tdbe), arukindgara ‘while walking’ 
(from aruiku ‘walks’, inf. arviki), sinagara ‘while doing’ (from suru ‘does’, inf. 
st); tabestdaz ‘as soon as [someone] eats’ (from tabéru), tukistdat ‘as soon as [some- 
one] arrives’ (from tuku ‘arrives, etc.’, inf. tukt), arisidai ‘as soon as there is’ 
(from dru ‘there is’, inf. drz). 

In each of the following sentences there is one pseudo-clause with a participial 
noun as head. The limits of each pseudo-clause are marked by a pair of daggers; 
its syntactic function is indicated after a dash following the gloss. 

Ani wa, thon o, yomindgara,t gohan o, tébeta ‘My (older) brother read a book 
while he ate’, lit. ‘ate a meal while reading a book’—adverbial phrase. {Kono 
mitt o, arukindgara,t hanaséo ka ‘Shall we talk as we walk along this street?’— 
adverbial phrase. {}Tookydoeki e, tukisidai,t entaku o, yoda ‘As soon as I got 
to the Tokyo station I called a cab’—adverbial phrase. 


6.22. More often, the pseudo-predicate is an inflected expression—verbal, 
adjectival, or copular—in a participial form, i.e. in the alternative, the gerund, 


49 There may be other bound morphemes deriving participial nouns, but only these two 
are known tome. The morpheme -nagara appears also in (non-participial) nouns derived 
from nouns, e.g. binboonagara ‘although [someone] is poor’ from bi/boo ‘pauper’; -sidaz 
appears both in nouns derived from nouns and as a noun by itself, with the meaning ‘order, 
precedence’. But these uses of the morphemes in question we regard as different from their 
use in deriving participial nouns. 
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or the infinitive. Note that an inflected expression in a participial form is a 
pseudo-predicate only when it is Nor followed without pause by a verb or an 
adjective; when it is so followed, the inflected expression is part of a longer 
expression (a verb phrase or an adjective phrase, §3.11, §3.12). 

In each of the following sentences there is one pseudo-clause with an inflected 
expression in a participial form as head. The limits of each pseudo-clause are 
marked by a pair of daggers. 

With a pseudo-predicate in the alternative (functioning only as an adverbial 
phrase, and always followed by a verb phrase or an adjective phrase containing 
another alternative form before the nucleus): Hyakusydo wa, tmigi 0, mditari,t 
ine o, uetdéri suru “The farmers sow grain and plant rice [and so on]’. tHatarai- 
téri,t hatarakandkattari suru, koté wa; kirai dé yo ‘I hate to keep changing back 
and forth between working and not working’. Ano mise no, tamdgo wa; téokika- 
ttari,} ttisakattart suru ga; nedan wa, itu mo, onazi da ‘The eggs at that store are 
sometimes large and sometimes small, but the price is always the same’. Sef- 
syuu wa, tyukt dattari,t dme dattari sita ‘Last week there was (lit. it was) alter- 
nately snow and rain’. 

With a pseudo-predicate in the %erund (the syntactic function indicated after 
a dash following the gloss): fH dteru no, syokudoo de, baiigéhan o, tdbete;t sore 
kara, utt e, kdetta ‘I ate dinner in the hotel dining room, and after that I went 
back home’—adverbial phrase. {Koko no, dki wa, suztsikute;t kaze ga, yoku, 
hukti ‘The fall here is cool, and the wind blows a great deal’—adverbial phrase. 
{Kore wa, musuko de;} kore wa, musumé da ‘This is my son and this is my daugh- 
ter’—adverbial phrase. {Gdéhav o, tdbetet kara; stigu, séto e, déta ‘He went outside 
right after eating (a meal)’—relatum of a relational phrase. fAndta ga, ittét mo; 
watakusi wa, ikitaku ndi ‘Even if you go, I don’t want to (go)’—relatum of a 
relational phrase. Sorina koté wa, tddre det mo, sitte iru ‘Everybody knows that 
(lit. that sort of thing)’— relatum of a relational phrase. Kono hén wa, tNihon 
no, néogyoo ni, tuitet da ‘This book is about Japanese agriculture’—element 
preceding the nucleus of a copula phrase. 

With a pseudo-predicate in the infinitive (the syntactic function indicated 
after a dash following the gloss): tTookyoo wa, Hénsyuu ni, dri;t Nagdsaki wa, 
Kytusyuu ni, dru ‘Tokyo is on Honshu, and Nagasaki is on Kyushu’—adverbial 
phrase. {Nippon ni wa, kdzan ga, doku;t ofisen ga, sukinaku ndi ‘There are 
many volcanoes in Japan, and not a few hot springs’—adverbial phrase. Koréra 
no, mon6 wa; tkisyd de, hakobazu;{ hime de, hakobu “These things are not trans- 
ported by train, they are transported by ship’—adverbial phrase. tHdyaku,t 
mitt o, hastitta ‘He ran quickly down the street’—adverbial phrase. fHfryo 
ndku,t handsite kudasat ‘Please speak without reserve’—adverbial phrase. 
Kddo no, sakabé e; tbhtiru 0, nisarbai, némit ni, ikandi ka ‘How about going 
(lit. Won’t we go) to the bar on the corner to have (lit. drink) two or three beers?’ 
—relatum of a relational phrase. Tomodati wa, kénban, tasobit ni, ktiru daroo 
‘My friend may come for a visit (lit. in order to visit) tonight’—relatum of a 
relational phrase. {Mizu ni, hdirazut ni; hamd de, asonda ‘Instead of going 
into the water, he [just] loafed on the beach’—relatum of a relational phrase. 

In the honorific style and in the higher varieties of the normal polite style 
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(§3.31), some pseudo-predicates with an alternative or a gerund nucleus are in 
the polite state. Thus, the alternative of the copula will sometimes appear as 
désitari instead of ddttari, and the gerund of such a verb as itasu ‘[I] do’ will 
appear as itasimdsite instead of ztasite. But pseudo-predicates with an infinitive 
nucleus are always in the plain state. 


7. SUMMARY OF THE Major SENTENCE TYPE 


7.1. The structure of major sentences in Japanese, discussed in §§2-6 of this 
paper, is summarized in the following twenty definitions. These definitions 
provide a concise description of the major sentence type; but it should be noted 
that the description is unilateral. Any actually occurring major sentence can 
be analyzed in terms of the categories here defined; but since the definitions do 
not specifically mention combinations that fail to occur, they cannot be used as a 
guide in the construction of new sentences. 

1. A MAJOR SENTENCE contains a final clause, with or without one or more 
non-final clauses preceding (§2.1). 

2. A CLAUSE contains a predicate, with or without one or more clause attri- 
butes preceding (§2.2). 

3. A PREDICATE is an inflected expression in the indicative, presumptive, or 
imperative form with or without a following particle, or in a hypothetical form 
(§3.1). 

4. An INFLECTED EXPRESSION is a verbal expression, an adjectival expression, 
or a copular expression (§3.1). 

5. A VERBAL EXPRESSION is a verb or a verb phrase (§3.11). 

6. A VERB PHRASE is a verb preceded without pause by an inflected expression 
in a participial form (§3.11). 

7. AN ADJECTIVAL EXPRESSION is an adjective, an adjective phrase, or an 
adjective group (§3.12). 

8. An ADJECTIVE PHRASE is an adjective preceded without pause by an in- 
flected expression in a participial form (§3.12). 

9. An ADJECTIVE GROUP is the adjective ndz preceded without pause by a noun, 
or the bound form -ras{i preceded by a noun expression, a relational phrase, or a 
clause with an indicative predicate (§3.12). 

10. A COPULAR EXPRESSION is the copula or a copula phrase (§3.13). 

11. A COPULA PHRASE is the copula or its equivalent preceded without pause 
by a substantive expression, a relational phrase, an indicative inflected expres- 
sion with or without a clause particle, or (rarely) a presumptive verbal expres- 
sion (§3.13). 

12. A CLAUSE ATTRIBUTE is an adverbial phrase, a relational phrase, or a 
quotational phrase (§4.1). 

13. An ADVERBIAL PHRASE is an adverb or a substantive expression (§4.2). 

14. A RELATIONAL PHRASE is a substantive expression, an adverb, a demon- 
strative, a quotational phrase, or another relational phrase, each with a following 
referent particle (§4.3). 

15. A QUOTATIONAL PHRASE is a sentence or other element followed by a 
quotative particle (§4.4). 
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16. A SUBSTANTIVE EXPRESSION is a noun expression or a pseudo-clause (§4.1). 

17. A NOUN EXPRESSION is a noun, with or without one or more modifiers pre- 
ceding; or a sequence of nouns in apposition, the first or the last or both with or 
without one or more modifiers preceding; or a series (continuous or discontinu- 
ous) of nouns or sequences of nouns in apposition, joined by a conjunctive par- 
ticle, each with or without one or more modifiers preceding; or a compound 
numerical expression (§5.1-6). 

18. A MODIFIER is a demonstrative, or a relational phrase with the referent 
particle no, or a clause with an indicative predicate (§5.2). 

19. A PSEUDO-CLAUSE contains a pseudo-predicate, with or without one or 
more clause attributes preceding (§6.1). 

20. A PSEUDO-PREDICATE is a participial noun, or an inflected expression in a 
participial form not followed without pause by a verb or an adjective (§6.2). 

To these definitions we add two more to differentiate between final and non- 
final clauses: 

21. The predicate of a final clause is an inflected expression in the indicative, 
presumptive, or imperative form, each with or without a following sentence 
particle (§3.21). 

22. The predicate of a non-final clause is an inflected expression in the indic- 
ative or presumptive form with a following clause particle, or in a hypothetical 
form (§3.22). 


7.2. To complete the summary, we assemble here the definitions of the seven 
word classes (parts of speech) whose members appear as the ultimate constituents 
of major sentences. 

A VERB is amember of an inflectional paradigm containing ten members (§3.11). 

An ADJECTIVE is a member of an inflectional paradigm containing nine mem- 


bers (§3.12). 
The coputa is a member of an inflectional paradigm containing eight members 


(§3.13). 

A Noun is an uninflected word that occurs before the copula (§5.1). For 
subclasses see §5.1; for participial nouns see also §6.21. 

An ADVERB is an uninflected word that occurs as a pause-group alone, but 
does not occur before the copula (§4.2). Connective adverbs are always initial 
in a clause; modal adverbs are not always initial in a clause; interjections occur 
chiefly in minor sentences (§4.2). 

A DEMONSTRATIVE never ends a pause-group and never occurs before the 
copula (§6.21). 

A PARTICLE never begins a pause-group (§3.1). Sentence particles occur in 
final predicates (§3.21); clause particles occur in non-final predicates (§3.22); 
referent particles occur after noun expressions” to form relational phrases (§4.3); 
quotative particles occur after sentences to form quotational phrases (§4.4); 
conjunctive particles occur after each of two or more nouns, or after each except 
the last, to form noun expressions (§5.41). 


50 Some referent particles occur also after other elements (adverbs, demonstratives, 
pseudo-clauses, etc.); but it is the occurrence after nouns that defines the class. 
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8. Minor SENTENCE TYPES 


8.1. A sentence that contains a final clause—in other words, one that ends 
with a final predicate—is a major sentence; all other sentences are MINOR. Only 
two types of minor sentences occur commonly in conversation: fragments and 
segments." 


8.2. A FRAGMENT is any pause-group or sequence of pause-groups that occurs 
in a major sentence but lacks a final predicate. Every fragment can be expanded 
into a major sentence by adding one or more other pause-groups, including a 
final predicate. According to the internal structure of the fragment, we dis- 
tinguish two general types: clause fragments and phrase fragments. 

A CLAUSE FRAGMENT consists of one or more non-final clauses, most often end- 
ing with level or falling intonation (with level intonation only at the end of an 
utterance; cf. §1.1). Examples: Ame ga, hiitte imdsu kara ‘Because it’s raining’ 
(perhaps in answer to the question Déo site, sdto e, demasén ka ‘Why don’t you 
go out?’, or added as an afterthought to the statement [ma wa, séto e, demasén ‘I 
won’t go out now’); Sitéret desu ga .. ‘Excuse me’ (lit. ‘It is rude but’, a cliché 
used in calling someone’s attention or interrupting a conversation) ; Ano sibai wa, 
totemo, kokkei da, séo desu kara; mi ni, ikitdi desu ga .. ‘Since they tell me that 
that play is very funny, I’d like to go to see it, but ...’ (implying: ‘but I can’t’). 

A PHRASE FRAGMENT consists of one or more phrases that occur as clause at- 
tributes in major sentences (adverbial phrases, relational phrases, and quota- 
tional phrases), ending with level, falling, or rising intonation. Examples: 
Konniti wa ‘Hello’ (lit. ‘As for this day’); Andta wa? ‘What about you?’; Ndizi 
nt or Ndjfizi ni? ‘At what time?’; Mddo no, sdéba ni, kosikdkete iru; ano hutétta, 
ofina no, hito ni “To that fat woman sitting near the window’ (perhaps in answer 
to the question Ddre ni, yarimdsita ka ‘To whom did you give it?’); Doki o? 
‘Poison!’ (perhaps in response to the statement Dok 0, nénda ‘He took poison’); 
Ky6o ‘Today’; Gégatu no, mikka ‘May 3rd’; Hdéyaku! ‘Quickly!’; Sdo ‘Yes’ (lit. 
So’). 

Some minor sentences are a combination of a clause fragment with a phrase 
fragment, i.e. one or more non-final clauses followed by one or more clause at- 
tributes. Examples: Ame ga hittara; sitamati e, ikitdkute mo .. ‘If it rains, even 
though I want to go downtown [I won’t]’; Sdo de wa, ndi ga; sukdési, sémuku 
ndtte .. ‘It isn’t that (lit. so), but it’s getting a little cold and ...’. 


8.3. One type of adverbial phrase occurs only rarely in major sentences, but 
very commonly as a phrase fragment. It is convenient to have a special name 
for the minor sentences in which these phrases appear; we shall call them Ex- 
CLAMATIONS. 

An exclamation is a phrase fragment consisting (a) of an interjection (see §4.2), 
(b) of two interjections together, (c) of a vocative expression (see below), or 


51 A third type, COLLOCATION, appears chiefly in proverbs and epigrams. This consists 
of two parallel parts, each containing one or more adverbial or relational phrases. Exam- 
ples: Ima no, hitéhari; noti no, téhari ‘One stitch now, ten stitches later’ (i.e. A stitch in 
time saves nine); Kane no, kiremé ga; én no, kiremé ‘The end of money, the end of love (lit. 
affinity)’. Cf. also the epigram cited in §5.41 (fn. 47). 
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(d) of an interjection followed by a vocative. Typical interjections are hdi 
‘yes’, ée ‘yes’, ize ‘no’, ddozo ‘please’, sayondra ‘goodbye’, dre ‘ah’, kére or kéra 
‘here’, ndni ‘hm’, éya ‘oh’, & ‘hey’, ano or anoo ‘well, er ...’, dita ‘ouch’, é or da 
‘oh’, mda ‘well’, sda ‘well, gee, hm’, yda ‘oh; oh no; hi there’. A frequent 
combination of two interjections is Hdi, déozo ‘Yes please’ (in offering something 
or accepting something offered). 

A VOCATIVE EXPRESSION is a personal name, a title, or some other designation 
used as a term of direct address, as when calling or speaking to someone. Voca- 
tive expressions are thus nouns, or sequences of nouns in apposition; e.g. Tdroo 
(man’s given name), Suzuki (family name), Suzuki Tdroo (man’s full name), 
Suzukisan ‘Mr. Suzuki’ or ‘Mrs. Suzuki’ or ‘Miss Suzuki’, Suzukikun ‘Mr. 
Suzuki’, sefiséi ‘sir’ (lit. ‘teacher’), kywiuzisan ‘waiter’, néesan ‘miss’ (lit. ‘older 
sister’), oztisav ‘old man’ (lit. ‘grandfather’). A typical combination of an 
interjection with a vocative expression is Yda, Suzukisav ‘Hi there, Mr. Suzuki’. 

Exclamations end most commonly with high-falling intonation. Falling 
intonation occurs also, and rising intonation especially in the exclamation Ite? 
‘No?’. 

An exclamation is sometimes found embedded, as it were, in a major sentence: 
either at the beginning, with level intonation, or between two clauses or two 
constituents of a clause. The following represents a common type: Sore dé wa, 
mda! stkata ga ndi ‘In that case, well, there’s no help for it’. Here the interjec- 
tion mda constitutes an exclamation with high-falling intonation, embedded in 
the longer sentence. The elements which precede and follow it are not two 
separate sentences; together they exhibit the normal features of the major 
sentence type. 


8.4. A SEGMENT is a word or a sequence of words that does not occur alone as a 
pause-group in a major sentence (unless it be as part of a discontinuous noun 
expression with a zero conjunctive particle; §5.51). Thus, a noun like tezsyaba 
‘railroad station’ or a noun expression like ano siréi, tatémono ‘that white build- 
ing’ might occur as an answer to the question Ano tatémono wa, ndi desu ka 
‘What is that building?’ or Déno tatémono ga, teisyaba désu ka ‘Which building 
is the railroad station?’ (more commonly answered by Teisyaba desu or Ano 
sir6i, tatémono desu—i.e. by a major sentence with a copula phrase as final predi- 
cate). A very common segment is Ohayoo (beside the major sentence Ohayoo 
gozaimdsu, §3.11) ‘Good morning’, lit. ‘It is early’. 


8.5. The particle née (§3.21) occurs after all types of minor sentences, with a 
meaning like that which it has after a major sentence: ‘isn’t it so?’, ‘don’t you 
agree?’, ‘hm?’, or the like. Examples: Yatdtte agetdi % desu ga née ‘I’d like to 
hire you but [you know how it is], don’t you?’; Watakusi mo, stigu kekkondektreba, 
ti desu ga née ‘I hope I can get married soon too’, lit. ‘If I also can get married 
soon it will be good but—eh?’; Watakust wa née ‘Me, eh?’; Tookyoo kara née 
‘{It’s] from Tokyo, isn’t it?’; Teisyaba née ‘[It’s] a railroad station, isn’t it?’; 
Ano née ‘Er ...’. 


52 Cf. the list in J. K. Yamagiwa, Modern conversational Japanese 16-7 (New York and 
London, 1942), from which some of these examples are taken. 
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9, SAMPLE TEXT 


9.1. To illustrate the application of the system outlined in this paper, we 
analyze here a number of sentences in terms of the categories that we have de- 
fined. Our text is the well-known Japanese folk tale of Momotaro, in the 
excellent colloquial version printed by Rose-Innes.5* The kana text is trans- 
cribed as it stands, except that two short passages have been omitted. Only 
the first thirty sentences of the story are used. 

In every sentence, the major constituent elements—predicates and clause 
attributes—are marked off by prefixing, to each, one of the following symbols: 

A adverbial phrase P’ final predicate 

R. relational phrase P” non-final predicate 

Q quotational phrase E exclamation 
When the same sentence contains two or more elements of the same kind, the 
symbols referring to them are distinguished by subscript numerals; thus Aj 
and A, identify the first and second adverbial phrases in a givensentence. Clauses 
are not marked as such, since their number and the limits of each are sufficient- 
ly indicated by the number and position of the predicates. 

Sentence-final intonations are marked by a period (falling), a double period 
(level), and a question-mark (rising); high-falling intonation does not occur in 
the text. The facultative pauses after level intonation are marked by commas 
and semicolons; the latter symbol is used only when a facultative pause of higher 
rank follows one or more facultative pauses of lower rank (§1.2). 

The Japanese sentence is followed by a somewhat free translation (and where 
necessary by a more literal translation in parentheses), together with an indica- 
tion of its general structure. Major sentences are described, according to the 
form of the final predicate and the sentence-final intonation, as statements, 
questions, animated questions, and commands. Minor sentences are described 
as fragments and exclamations. 

The analysis of each sentence is given in outline form, so arranged that the 
analysis of a constituent element is in every case subordinated to that of the 
larger element in which it appears, and that every word in the sentence is men- 
tioned in the outline once and once only. Thesymbols A, R, P’, etc. that appear 
in the sentence are repeated as the main heads of the analytic outline. Two 
special symbols are used: a colon, to be read everywhere as ‘consisting of’ or 
‘in the form of’; and a plus sign to separate the immediate constituents of a 
construction. 


1. A Mukasi mukasi, R: dru tokoro ni, Re oztisan to, obdasan ga, P’ arimdsita. 


Long long ago, in a certain place, there lived (lit. were) an old man and an old 
woman.—Statement, one clause. 


53 Arthur Rose-Innes, Kana 65-85 (= Japanese reading for beginners, Vol. 1; Yokohama 
etc., [1923]). 
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A: noun expression: noun mukasi ‘ancient times’ repeated 
Ri: noun expression + referent particle ni ‘in’ 
noun expression: demonstrative dru ‘a certain’ + noun tokoro ‘place’ 
Re: noun expression + referent particle ga ‘subject’ 
noun expression: nouns oztisavi ‘old man’, obdasav ‘old woman’ + conjunctive particle 
to ‘and’ 
P’: indicative verb arimdsita ‘there was, there were’ (polite state) 


2. A Aru hi, Ri oztisat wa, Re yamd e, Rs kareeda o, hiroi ni; P’ dekakemdsita. 
One day, the old man started out for the mountain to pick up dried twigs.— 
Statement, one clause. 


A: noun expression: demonstrative dru ‘a certain’ + noun hi ‘day’ 
Ri: noun oztisav ‘old man’ + referent particle wa ‘topic’ 
Re: noun yamd ‘mountain’ + referent particle e ‘to’ 
R;: pseudo-clause + referent particle ni ‘for the purpose of’ 
pseudo-clause: relational phrase + pseudo-predicate 
relational phrase: noun kareeda ‘dried twigs’ + referent particle o ‘object’ 
pseudo-predicate: infinitive verb hiroi ‘pick up’ 
P’: indicative verb dekakemdsita ‘started out’ (polite state) 


3. Ri Sono dto de, Re obdasav mo, A; tenugui o, kabitte; Az hadasi nt, ndite; 
R3 kawd e, Ry sentaku ni, P’ tkimdsita. After that, the old woman (also) put on a 
kerchief and took off her shoes (lit. became barefoot) and went to the river to 
[do her] laundry.—Statement, one clause. 


R;: noun expression + referent particle de ‘in, at’ 
noun expression: demonstrative sono ‘that’ + noun dto ‘subsequent time or place’ 
Rez: noun obdasan ‘old woman’ + referent particle mo ‘also’ 
Ai: pseudo-clause: relational phrase + pseudo-predicate 
relational phrase: noun tenuguz ‘towel’ + referent particle o ‘object’ 
pseudo-predicate: gerund verb kalvilte ‘putting on the head’ 
: pseudo-clause: relational phrase + pseudo-predicate 
relational phrase: noun hadasi‘ barefoot’ + referent particle nz ‘to’ 
pseudo-predicate: gerund verb ndtte ‘becoming’ 
: noun kawd ‘river’ + referent particle e ‘to’ 
: noun senltaku ‘washing, laundering’ + referent particle ni ‘for the purpose of’ 
: indicative verb ztkimdsita ‘went’ (polite state) 


4, A Sentaku ga, siiide; Q kaeréo to, P” suru to; Ri kawakami kara, Re 6oki na, 
momo ga, P’ nagdrete kimasita. The laundry being done, when she was about to 
return, a large peach came floating from upstream.—Statement, two clauses, 


A: pseudo-clause: relational phrase + pseudo-predicate 
relational phrase: noun sevtaku ‘washing’ + referent particle ga ‘subject’ 
pseudo-predicate: gerund verb stivide ‘coming to an end, being finished’ 
Q: sentence + quotative particle to ‘thus’ 
sentence: predicate only: presumptive verb kaeréo ‘I’ll return’ 
P”: indicative verb suru ‘does, makes’ + clause particle to ‘whenever, when’ 
Ri: noun kawakami ‘upstream’ + referent particle kdra ‘from’ 
Rz: noun expression + referent particle ga ‘subject’ 
noun expression: clausal modifier + noun momo ‘peach’ 
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clausal modifier: predicate only: indicative copula phrase 
copula phrase: noun doki ‘large’ (appearing only in this expression) + copula na, 
alternant of dé in clausal modifiers 
P’: indicative verb phrase: gerund verb nagédrete ‘floating’ + indicative verb kimdsita 
‘came’ (polite state) 


5. P’ Ndi to yuu, doki na, momo daréo? What kind of large peach can [this] 
be?—Animated question, one clause (predicate only). 


P’: presumptive copula phrase: noun expression + presumptive copula daréo ‘may be’ 
noun expression: two clausal modifiers + noun momo ‘peach’ 
clausal modifier: quotation + predicate 
quotation: noun ndv ‘what?’ + quotative particle to ‘thus’ 
predicate: indicative verb yuu ‘says, calls’ 
clausal modifier: 60ki na ‘large’ (see sentence 4, Re) 


6. R; Kono tost ni, P” ndru made; Re kovina éoki na, momo wa, Rs mita, koto ga, 
P’ ndi. To this day (lit. Until I reach[ed] this age), I haven’t seen such a large 
peach.—Statement, two clauses. 


Ri: noun expression + referent particle nz ‘to’ 
noun expression: demonstrative kono ‘this’ + noun tosé ‘age, year’ 
P” : indicative verb ndéru ‘becomes’ + clause particle made ‘until’ 
Re: noun expression + referent particle wa ‘topic’ 
noun expression : two modifiers + noun momo ‘peach’ 
demonstrative: kovna ‘this kind of, such a’ 
clausal modifier : 6oki na ‘large’ (see sentence 4, Re) 
: noun expression + referent particle ga ‘subject’ 
noun expression: clausal modifier + noun koté ‘act, fact, thing’ 
clausal modifier: predicate only: indicative verb mita ‘saw, has seen’ 
: indicative adjective ndi ‘there is not’ 


7. A Tyoodo, P’ ti. It’s exactly right (lit. good).—Statement, one clause. 


A: adverb tyoodo ‘exactly, just’ 
P’: indicative adjective 47 ‘is good’ 


8. A Hirotte itte, R oztisan no, omiyage ni, P’ siyoo. I'll take it (lit. pick it up 
and go) and make it a present for the old man.—Statement, one clause. 


A: pseudo-clause: pseudo-predicate only: gerund verb phrase 
verb phrase: gerund verb hirotte ‘picking up’ + gerund verb itte ‘going’ 
R: noun expression + referent particle ni ‘into, as’ 
noun expression: phrasal modifier + noun omiyage ‘souvenir, gift’ 
phrasal modifier: noun oziisaz ‘old man’ + referent particle no ‘of’ 
P’: presumptive verb siyoo ‘I’ll make’ 


9. A To, hitorigoto 0, tinagara; Q tordéo to, P” simdsita ga; R té ga, P’ todoki- 
masén. While thus speaking a soliloquy, she tried to take it, but her hand 
didn’t (lit. doesn’t) reach.—Statement, two clauses. 


A: pseudo-clause: two clause attributes + pseudo-predicate 
adverbial phrase: adverb to ‘so saying, thus’ 
relational phrase: noun hitorigoto ‘soliloquy’ + referent particle o ‘object’ 
pseudo-predicate: participial noun zinagara ‘while saying’ 
Q: sentence + quotative particle to ‘thus’ 
sentence: predicate only : presumptive verb toréo ‘I'll take’ 
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P” : indicative verb simdsita ‘did, made’ (polite state) + clause particle ga ‘but’ 
R: noun éé ‘hand’ + referent particle ga ‘subject’ 
P’: adjective surrogate todokimasén ‘does not reach’ 


10. Ri Ndni ka, Re boo wa, P’ ndi ka. Isn’t there any stick?—Question, one 
clause. 


Ri: noun néni ‘what?’ + referent particle ka ‘indefinite’ (together ‘anything’) 
Re: noun boo ‘stick’ + referent particle wa ‘topic’ 
P’: indicative adjective ndi ‘there is not’ + sentence particle ka ‘question’ 


11. A; To, Ag héoboo, P’: mimawasimdsita ga; As ainiku, Ri néni mo, Ps 
arimasén kara; Re obdasan wa, A, dru kuhuu o, kavigdete; As toot, mizu wa, nigdi zo; 
tikdi, mizu wa, amai 20; amat, héo e, yotte oide to, utainagara; Rs té 0, P’ tataki- 
mdsita. So saying, she looked around here and there; but since unfortunately 
there was nothing [at hand], the old woman, thinking of a certain stratagem, 
sang, ‘“The far waters are bitter; the near waters are sweet; come to the sweet 
side,” and at the same time clapped her hands.—Statement, three clauses. 


Ai: adverb to ‘so saying’ 
Az: noun héoboo ‘here and there’ 
P”,: indicative verb mimawasimdsita ‘looked around’ (polite state) + clause particle ga 
‘but’ 
As: adverb ainiku ‘unfortunately’ 
Ri: noun ndni ‘what?’ + referent particle mo ‘even’ (together ‘anything, nothing’) 
P”.: adjective surrogate arimasén ‘there is not’ + clause particle kara ‘because’ 
Re: noun obdasav ‘old woman’ + referent particle wa ‘topic’ 
Ay: pseudo-clause: relational phrase + pseudo-predicate 
relational phrase: noun expression + referent particle o ‘object’ 
noun expression: demonstrative dru ‘a certain’ + noun kuhuu ‘device’ 
pseudo-predicate: gerund verb kavgdete ‘thinking [of]’ 
As: pseudo-clause: quotational phrase + pseudo-predicate 
quotational phrase: three sentences + quotative particle to ‘thus’ 
sentence: relational phrase + predicate 
relational phrase: noun expression + referent particle wa ‘topic’ 
noun expression: clausal modifier + noun mizu ‘water’ 
clausal modifier: predicate only: indicative adjective tooz ‘is far’ 
predicate: indicative adjective nigdi ‘is bitter’ + sentence particle zo ‘emphasis 
sentence: relational phrase + predicate 
relational phrase: noun expression + referent particle wa ‘topic’ 
noun expression: clausal modifier + noun mizu ‘water’ 
clausal modifier: predicate only : indicative adjective tikdi ‘is near’ 
predicate: indicative adjective amaz ‘is sweet’ + sentence particle zo ‘emphasis’ 
sentence: relational phrase + predicate 
relational phrase: noun expression + referent particle e ‘to’ 
noun expression: clausal modifier + noun héo ‘direction, side’ 
clausal modifier: predicate only: indicative adjective amaz ‘is sweet’ 
predicate: imperative verb phrase: gerund verb yotte ‘approaching’ + verb sur- 
rogate oide ‘come’ 
pseudo-predicate: participial noun utainagara ‘while singing’ 
Rs: noun ¢é ‘hand’ + referent particle o ‘object’ 
P’: indicative verb tatakimdsita ‘struck, clapped’ (polite state) 


12. A, Soo, P” suru to; Ri husigi ni mo, Re momo wa, Az dandan, nagdrete kite; 
R; obdasan no, mde de, P’ tomarimdsita. Thereupon (lit. When she does so), 
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strangely enough (lit. also strangely) the peach gradually came floating and 
stopped in front of the old woman.—Statement, two clauses. 


Ai: noun soo ‘that way, so’ 
P”: indicative verb suru ‘does’ + clause particle to ‘whenever, when’ 
R,: relational phrase + referent particle mo ‘also, even’ 
relational phrase: noun husigi ‘strangeness’ + referent particle ni ‘in’ 
R:z: noun momo ‘peach’ + referent particle wa ‘topic’ 
Az: pseudo-clause: adverbial phrase + pseudo-predicate 
adverbial phrase: adverb davidan ‘step by step, gradually’ 
pseudo-predicate: gerund verb phrase: gerund verb nagdrete ‘floating’ + gerund verb 
kite ‘coming’ 
R;: noun expression + referent particle de ‘in, at’ 
noun expression: phrasal modifier + noun mde ‘front’ 
phrasal modifier: noun obdasav ‘old woman’ + referent particle no ‘of’ 
P’: indicative verb tomarimdsita ‘stopped’ (polite state) 


i3. R; Obdasan wa, A iséide, sore 0, hiroidgete; Re seritakumono to, Rs tssyo nt, 
Ry uti e, P’ motte kaerimdsita. The old woman, quickly picking it up, carried it 
back to the house together with her laundry.—Statement, one clause. 


Ri: noun obdasav ‘old woman’ + referent particle wa ‘topic’ 
A: pseudo-clause: two clause attributes + pseudo-predicate 
adverbial phrase: pseudo-clause: pseudo-predicate only: gerund verb isdéide ‘hurrying’ 
relational phrase: noun sore ‘that thing’ + referent particle o ‘object’ 
pseudo-predicate: gerund verb hiroidgete ‘picking up’ 
: noun sevitakumono ‘laundry, things washed’ + referent particle to ‘with’ 
: noun issyo ‘accompaniment’ + referent particle nz ‘in’ (together ‘together’) 
: noun uti ‘house, home’ + referent particle e ‘to’ 
: indicative verb phrase: gerund verb métte ‘holding’ + indicative verb kaerimdsita ‘re- 
turned’ (polite state) 


14. A; Soo site, As hdyaku, R oztisan ga, P” kdette kureba, P’ ti. Then [she 
said], “‘I wish the old man would come back soon.” (lit. So doing, if the old 
man comes back early it will be good.)—Statement, two clauses. 


Ai: pseudo-clause: adverbial phrase + pseudo-predicate 
adverbial phrase: noun soo ‘that way, so’ 
pseudo-predicate: gerund verb site ‘doing’ 
Az: pseudo-clause: pseudo-predicate only: infinitive adjective héyaku ‘quickly, early’ 
R: noun oztisaz ‘old man’ + referent particle ga ‘subject’ 
P”: hypothetical verb phrase: gerund verb kéette ‘returning’ + provisional verb kireba 
‘if [someone] comes’ 
P’: indicative adjective 4 ‘is good, will be good’ 


15. A; To, P” mdtte imdsu to; Ae hi ga, kureru, koro; R oztisan wa, As kareeda o, 
yama no, yéo ni, syotte; P’ kdette kimasita. While she was talking like this and 
waiting, about the time that the day was drawing to a close the old man came 
back, lugging a mountainous load of dried twigs. (lit. So saying, when she is 
waiting, [at] the time that the day darkens, the old man came back, carrying on 
his back dried twigs in the likeness of a mountain.)—Statement, two clauses. 


Ai: adverb to ‘so saying’ 
P” : indicative verb phrase + clause particle to ‘whenever, when’ 

verb phrase: gerund verb mdtte ‘waiting’ + indicative verb imdsu ‘is’ (polite state) 
A»: noun expression: clausal modifier + noun koro ‘approximate time’ 
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clausal modifier: relational phrase + predicate 
relational phrase: noun hi ‘day’ + referent particle ga ‘subject’ 
predicate: indicative verb kureru ‘grows dark’ 
R: noun oztisav ‘old man’ + referent particle wa ‘topic’ 
A;: pseudo-clause: two relational phrases + pseudo-predicate 
relational phrase: noun kareeda ‘dried twigs’ + referent particle o ‘object’ 
relational phrase: noun expression + referent particle ni ‘in’ 
noun expression: phrasal modifier + noun yéo ‘likeness, manner’ 
phrasal modifier: noun yamd ‘mountain’ + referent particle no ‘of’ 
pseudo-predicate: gerund verb syotte ‘carrying on the back’ 
P’: indicative verb phrase: gerund verb kéette ‘returning’ + indicative verb kimdsita ‘came’ 


(polite state) 


16. A Kyéo no, atu koto. What a hot day! (lit. The fact that today is hot.)— 
Fragment, consisting of an adverbial phrase. 


A: noun expression: clausal modifier + noun kéto ‘act, fact, thing’ (in this use semantically 
equivalent to a sentence particle with exclamatory meaning) 
clausal modifier: relational phrase + predicate 
relational phrase: noun kyéo ‘today’ + referent particle no ‘subject’ (replacing ga 
in a clausal modifier) 
predicate: indicative adjective atti ‘is hot’ 


17. A Ase, P’ bissyéri da. I’m covered with sweat.—Statement, one clause. 


A: noun dse ‘sweat’ 
P’: indicative copula phrase: noun bissyéri ‘covered, all over’ + indicative copula dé ‘is, 


am? 


18. A Oztisan no, kée o, kiite; Ri obdasan wa, Re uti no, ndka kara, P’ isdide 
déte kimasita. Hearing the old man’s voice, the old woman came quickly out 
of (the inside of) the house.—Statement, one clause. 


A: pseudo-clause: relational phrase + pseudo-predicate 
relational phrase: noun expression + referent particle o ‘object? 
noun expression: phrasal modifier + noun kée ‘voice’ 
phrasal modifier: noun ozfisav% ‘old man’ + referent particle no ‘of’ 
pseudo-predicate: gerund verb kite ‘hearing’ 
: noun obdasan ‘old woman’ + referent particle wa ‘topic’ 
: noun expression + referent particle kdéra ‘from’ 
noun expression: phrasal modifier + noun néka ‘inside’ 
phrasal modifier: noun uti ‘house’ + referent particle no ‘of’ 
: indicative verb phrase: gerund verb phrase + indicative verb kimdsita ‘came’ (polite 


state) 
gerund verb phrase: gerund verb iséide ‘hurrying’ + gerund verb déte ‘emerging’ 


19. P’ Okaerinasdtia ka? Have you come back?—Animated question, one 
clause. 
P’: indicative verb okaerinasdita ‘deigned to return’ + sentence particle ka ‘ question’ 

20. R Watasi wa, A; hdyaku, okaerinasdreba; ti to, ométte; Az ztiibur, P’ médite 
itd no desu yo. I’ve been waiting a long time, wishing you’d come back early. 


(lit. Thinking that it will be good if you return early, I have been waiting very 
much).—Emphatic statement, one clause. 


R: noun watasi ‘IT’ (used chiefly by women) + referent particle wa ‘topic’ 
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Ai: pseudo-clause: quotational phrase + pseudo-predicate 
quotational phrase: sentence + quotative particle to ‘thus’ 
sentence: non-final clause + final clause 
non-final clause: adverbial phrase + predicate 
adverbial phrase: pseudo-clause: pseudo-predicate only: infinitive adjective 
héyaku ‘quickly, early’ 
predicate: hypothetical (provisional) verb okaerinasdéreba ‘if [someone] deigns 
to return’ 
final clause: predicate only : indicative adjective 47 ‘is good’ 
pseudo-predicate: gerund verb ométte ‘thinking’ 
Ag: adverb zuibun ‘fairly, very, very much’ 
P’: indicative copula phrase + sentence particle yo ‘emphasis’ 
copula phrase: noun expression + indicative copula désu ‘is’ (polite state) 
noun expression: clausal modifier + noun no ‘fact, act’ 
clausal modifier: predicate only: indicative verb phrase: gerund verb mdtte ‘wait- 
ing’ + indicative verb ita ‘was’ 


21. Ri Rusu nt, Re ndni ka, P’ okdtta no ka? Did anything happen in [my] 
absence?—Animated question, one clause. 


Ri: noun risu ‘absence’ + referent particle nz ‘in’ 
Re: noun ndéni ‘what?’ + referent particle ka ‘indefinite’ (together ‘anything’) 
P’: indicative copula phrase + sentence particle ka ‘question’ 
copula phrase: noun expression + zero alternant of indicative copula dé ‘is’ 
noun expression: clausal modifier + noun no ‘fact, act’ 
clausal modifier: predicate only : indicative verb okétta ‘happened’ 


22. E Ite. No.—Exclamation (interjection). 


23. R Séo zya, P” arimasén ga; Ax i, mono ga, dru no de; Az hdyaku, oztisan ni, 
ome nt, kakétakutte .. It isn’t that; but since I’ve got something good [here], I 
wanted to show it to you quickly. (lit. It is not so, but since there is a good thing, 
wishing to hang it quickly on his eyes for the old man ..)—Fragment, non-final 
clause and two following clause attributes. 


R: pseudo-clause + referent particle wa ‘topic’ 
pseudo-clause: pseudo-predicate only: gerund copula phrase: noun soo ‘that way, so’ 
+ gerund copula dé‘ being’, here fused with wa to yiéld zya 
P”: adjective surrogate arimasév ‘there is not’ + clause particle ga ‘but’ 
Ai: pseudo-clause: relational phrase + pseudo-predicate 
relational phrase: noun expression + referent particle ga ‘subject’ 
noun expression: clausal modifier + noun moné ‘thing’ 
clausal modifier: predicate only : indicative adjective 42 ‘is good’ 
pseudo-predicate: gerund copula phrase: noun expression + gerund copula dé 
noun expression: clausal modifier + noun no ‘fact, act’ 
clausal modifier: predicate only: indicative verb dru ‘there is’ 
: pseudo-clause: three clause attributes + pseudo-predicate 
adverbial phrase: pseudo-clause: pseudo-predicate only: infinitive adjective hdyaku 
‘quickly, early’ 
relational phrase: noun oziisav ‘old man’ + referent particle ni ‘to, for’ 
relational phrase: noun ome ‘eyes (honorific)’ + referent particle ni ‘on’ 
pseudo-predicate: gerund adjective kakétakutte ‘wanting to hang’ 


24. Ri Sékkati no, obdasan wa; Re ast o, aratte; uti ni, agatta, békari no, oztisan 
no, mde ni; Rs sékki no, doki na, momo o; P’ kakaete kimdsita. The impetuous 
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old woman brought the aforesaid large peach before the old man, who had just 
washed his feet and entered the house.—Statement, one clause. 


Ri: noun expression + referent particle wa ‘topic’ 
noun expression: clausal modifier + noun obdasav ‘old woman’ 
clausal modifier: predicate only: indicative copula phrase: noun sékkati ‘impetuous’ 
+ copula no ‘is’, alternant of dé in clausal modifiers 
Re: noun expression + referent particle ni ‘in’ 
noun expression: phrasal modifier + noun mde ‘front’ 
phrasal modifier: noun expression + referent particle no ‘of’ 
noun expression: clausal modifier + noun oztisav% ‘old man’ 
clausal modifier: predicate only: indicative copula phrase 
copula phrase: noun expression + copula no ‘is’ (see R:) 
noun expression: clausal modifier + noun békari ‘just’ 
clausal modifier: two clause attributes + predicate 
adverbial phrase: pseudo-clause: relational phrase + pseudo-predicate 
relational phrase: noun asé ‘feet’ + referent particle o ‘object’ 
pseudo-predicate: gerund verb aratte ‘washing’ 
relational phrase: noun uéi ‘house’ + referent particle nz ‘into’ 
predicate: indicative verb agatta ‘ascended’ 
Rs: noun expression + referent particle o ‘object’ 
noun expression: two modifiers + noun momo ‘peach’ 
phrasal modifier: noun sékki ‘a little while ago’ + referent particle no ‘of’ 
clausal modifier: éoki na ‘large’ (see sentence 4, Re) 
P’: indicative verb phrase: gerund verb kakaete ‘holding in the arms’ + indicative verb 
kimdsita ‘came’ (polite state) 


25. Ai Tyoodo, Ri onaka mo, P” suite irt kara; Ag oyu wa, dio ni, site; As sassoku, 


Re gotisoo ni, P’ naréo. I’m hungry just now, so I’ll bathe later and have the 
food at once. (lit. Since just [now] my stomach also has grown empty, making a 
bath afterwards, I’ll come to the feast at once.)—Statement, two clauses. 


Ai: adverb tyoodo ‘exactly, just’ 

Ri: noun onaka ‘stomach’ + referent particle mo ‘also’ 

P”: indicative verb phrase + clause particle kara ‘because’ 
verb phrase: gerund verb suite ‘growing empty’ + indicative verb iru ‘is’ 

Az: pseudo-clause: two relational phrases + pseudo-predicate 
relational phrase: noun oyu ‘hot water, bath’ + referent particle wa ‘topic’ 
relational phrase: noun dio ‘subsequent time’ + referent particle ni ‘in, at’ 
pseudo-predicate : gerund verb site ‘doing, making’ 

A;: adverb sassoku ‘at once’ 

Rz: noun gotisoo ‘good food, feast’ + referent particle nz ‘to’ 

P’: presumptive verb naréo ‘I’ll become’ 


26. E Obdasan, R. manaitd to, hootyoo o, P’ motte oide. Old woman! bring the 
chopping board and the knife—Command, one clause with embedded 
exclamation. 

E: vocative expression: noun obdasav ‘old woman’ 
R: noun expression + referent particle o ‘object’ 
noun expression: nouns manaitd ‘chopping board’, hootyoo ‘knife’ + conjunctive par- 


ticle to ‘and’ 
P’: imperative verb phrase: gerund verb métte ‘holding’ + verb surrogate oide ‘come’ 


27. Ri Oztisan wa, Ay momo o, manaitd no, ue nt, nosete; Q hutatté nt, styoo to, 
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P” simdsu to; A, ndka kara, oztisan, tydtto, mdtte to; kawati, kée ga, kikoete; Re 
momo ga, Rs mahutatu ni, P’ waremdsita. When the old man was about to put 
the peach on (top of) the chopping board and cut (lit. do) it in two, a lovely voice 
was heard from the inside, [saying] ‘Old man! Wait a moment!” and the peach 
split completely in two.—Statement, two clauses. 


R: noun oztisaz ‘old man’ + referent particle wa ‘topic’ 
A:: pseudo-clause: two relational phrases + pseudo-predicate 
relational phrase: noun momo ‘peach’ + referent particle o ‘object’ 
relational phrase: noun expression + referent particle ni ‘in, on, onto’ 
noun expression: phrasal modifier + noun ue ‘top’ 
phrasal modifier: noun manaité ‘chopping board’ + referent particle no ‘of’ 
pseudo-predicate: gerund verb nosete ‘placing, putting’ 
: sentence + quotative particle to ‘thus’ 
sentence: relational phrase + predicate 
relational phrase: noun hutatdé ‘two’ + referent particle ni ‘in, into’ 
predicate: presumptive verb siyoo ‘I’ll do, I’ll make’ 
: indicative verb simdsu ‘does, makes’ (polite state) + clause particle to ‘when’ 
: pseudo-clause: three clause attributes + pseudo-predicate 
relational phrase: noun nédka ‘inside’ + referent particle kéra ‘from’ 
quotational phrase: fragment + quotative particle to ‘thus’ 
fragment: exclamation + adverbial phrase 
exclamation: vocative expression: noun oztisav ‘old man’ 
adverbial phrase: pseudo-clause: adverbial phrase + pseudo-predicate 
adverbial phrase: adverb tyétto ‘a bit, a moment’ 
pseudo-predicate: gerund verb mdtte ‘waiting’ 
relational phrase: noun expression + referent particle ga ‘subject’ 
noun expression: clausal modifier + noun kée ‘voice’ 
clausal modifier: predicate only: indicative adjective kawati ‘is lovely’ 
pseudo-predicate: gerund verb kikoete ‘being audible, being heard’ 
Rz: noun momo ‘peach’ + referent particle ga ‘subject’ 
R;: noun mahutatu ‘exactly two’ + referent particle nz ‘in, into’ 
P’: indicative verb waremdsita ‘split, cracked’ (polite state) 


28. A Soo site, R hutétta, ktrei na, hutuu no, ko to wa; maru de, tigau, akaviboo 
ga; P’ tobidasimdsita. Then a plump, pretty baby, completely different from 
ordinary children, jumped out.—Statement, one clause. 


A: pseudo-clause: adverbial phrase + pseudo-predicate 
adverbial phrase: noun soo ‘that way, so’ 
pseudo-predicate: gerund verb site ‘doing’ 
R: noun expression + referent particle ga ‘subject’ 
noun expression: three clausal modifiers + noun akafboo ‘baby’ 
clausal modifier: predicate only: indicative verb hutétta ‘has grown fat’ 
clausal modifier: predicate only: indicative copula phrase: noun ktret ‘pretty’ + 
indicative copula na ‘is’ (ef. sentence 4, Re) 
clausal modifier: two relational phrases + predicate 
relational phrase: relational phrase + referent particle wa ‘topic’ 
relational phrase: noun expression + referent particle to ‘with’ 
noun expression: phrasal modifier + noun ko ‘children’ 
phrasal modifier: noun hutuu ‘ordinary’ + referent particle no ‘of’ 
relational phrase: noun maru ‘whole, complete’ + referent particle de ‘by’ 
predicate: indicative verb tigau ‘differs, is different’ 
P’: indicative verb tobidasimdsita ‘jumped out’ (polite state) 
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29. Ri Oztisan to, obdasan wa; A; sibdraku, Az atta, kuti ga, husagaranai hodo, P”; 
odorokimdsita ga; A; stzyuu, Q kodomo ga, hitéri, hosti to, P”2 oméite ita tokoro 
désu kara; Ay tdisoo, yorokdéfde; Re sono ko o, sodatéru, koto ni, P’ simdsita. 
For a while, the old man and the old woman were so astonished that their mouths 
hung open; but since they had long desired a child, they were very happy and 
decided to bring up that one. (lit. The old man and the old woman for a while 
were astonished to the extent that their open mouths do not close, but since it is 
the occasion that they have always been thinking that one child is desirable, 
greatly rejoicing they decided on bringing up that child.)—Statement, three 
clauses. 


Ri: noun expression + referent particle wa ‘topic’ 
noun expression: nouns oziisav ‘old man’, obdasav ‘old woman’ + conjunctive particle 
to ‘and’ 
Ai: noun sibéraku ‘a while’ 
Ag: noun expression: clausal modifier + noun hodo ‘extent’ 
clausal modifier: relational phrase + predicate 
relational phrase: noun expression + referent particle ga ‘subject’ 
noun expression: clausal modifier + noun kuti ‘mouth’ 
clausal modifier: predicate only: indicative verb aita ‘opened’ 
predicate: indicative negative adjective husagaranai ‘does not close’ 
P”,: indicative verb odorokimdsita ‘were astonished’ (polite state) + clause particle ga 
‘but’ 
A;: adverb sizyuu ‘all the time, always, continually’ 
Q: sentence + quotative particle to ‘thus’ 
sentence: two clause attributes + predicate 
relational phrase: noun kodomo ‘child’ + referent particle ga ‘subject’ 
adverbial phrase: noun hitéri ‘one person’ 
predicate: indicative adjective hoséz ‘is desirable’ 
P”;: indicative copula phrase + clause particle kara ‘because’ 
copula phrase: noun expression + indicative copula désu ‘is’ (polite state) 
noun expression: clausal modifier + noun éokoro ‘place, time, occasion’ 
clausal modifier: predicate only : indicative verb phrase: gerund verb ométie ‘think- 
ing + indicative verb ita ‘was, were’ 
A,: pseudo-clause: adverbial phrase + pseudo-predicate 
adverbial phrase: adverb tdisoo ‘a great deal’ 
pseudo-predicate: gerund verb yorokéide ‘rejoicing’ 
R?: noun expression + referent particle ni ‘in, on’ 
noun expression : clausal modifier + noun koté ‘act, fact, thing’ 
clausal modifier: relational phrase + predicate 
relational phrase: noun expression + referent particle o ‘object’ 
noun expression: demonstrative sono ‘that’ + ko ‘child’ 
predicate: indicative verb sodatéru ‘rears, brings up’ 
P’: indicative verb simdsita ‘did, made’ (polite state) 


30. A Momo no, néka kara, umaretd no de; R Mométaroo to yuu, na o, P’ tuke- 
mdsita. Since he had been born from a peach, they called him by the name 
Momotaro [Peach Taro]. (lit. Since he was born from the inside of a peach, 
they attached [to him] the name called Momotaro.)—Statement, one clause. 


A: pseudo-clause: relational phrase + pseudo-predicate 
relational phrase: noun expression + referent particle kéra ‘from’ 
noun expression: phrasal modifier + noun néka ‘inside’ 
phrasal modifier: noun momo ‘peach’ + referent particle no ‘of’ 
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pseudo-predicate: gerund copula phrase: noun expression + gerund copula dé 
noun expression: clausal modifier + noun no ‘fact, act’ 
clausal modifier: predicate only: indicative verb wmareta ‘was born’ 
R: noun expression + referent particle o ‘object’ 
noun expression: clausal modifier + noun na ‘name’ 
clausal modifier: quotational phrase + predicate 
quotational phrase: noun Mométaroo + quotative particle to ‘thus’ 
predicate: indicative verb yuu ‘says, calls’ 
P’: indicative verb tukemdsita ‘attached’ (polite state) 

9.2. Twenty-seven of these sentences (all but nos. 16, 22, 23) belong to the 
major sentence type. They contain a total of 39 clauses, final and non-final; 
to these we may add the non-final clause at the beginning of sentence no. 23. 
Disregarding the difference between final and non-final clauses and the inclusion 
of an exclamation in sentence 26, we list here the occurring clause types in the 


order of their frequency: 


.12 
RARRRDP..... no. 13 
RRAARRP.. no.3 
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ICELANDIC GRAMMAR, TEXTS, GLOSSARY. By SrerAn Enxnarsson. Pp. 
xxxvii + 501. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1945. 


The present book is, like so many other grammars of various languages re- 
cently published, the outgrowth of efforts begun in connection with the emer- 
gency training program in ‘unusual’ languages sponsored by the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies for the furthering of the war effort. The disappointingly 
small response by the military to the course in Modern Icelandic, planned for 
it at The Johns Hopkins, has its parallels elsewhere among the language courses 
of other universities. But the author need not feel downcast because the uni- 
forms in his class were few: the publication of this grammar has perhaps given 
more permanent result to his endeavors than would have the introduction of a 
few score officers to the language of the vikings. For the book contains, I can 
say with confidence, more information about Modern Icelandic than any other 
single discussion in any language (except, of course, in Icelandic itself). 

Since perhaps the greatest interest in this book will be that of students of 
Old Icelandic, I have thought it not out of place to devote a considerable part 
of this review to the more essential changes between the older and the newer 
stages of the language as we can now see them plainly in the pages before us. 
The author has, to be sure, summarized a few of these for us already on page 
xii, but only in so far as spelling is affected. 

Ever since my stay in Iceland, I have been impressed with the essential 
sameness of the language of the sagas and of the speech which one hears on the 
farm and in the street, from the pulpit and in the classroom in Iceland today. 
Certainly one can speak of ‘samhengi6 { islenzku mali’ with as great conviction 
and with as good grounds as move Siguéur Nordal when he argues for ‘sam- 
hengid { islenzkum békmentum’ in his Islenzk lestrarbék (ix—xxxii). No Ice- 
lander would think of translating a saga. Do we translate Elizabethan English? 
One merely reads it in modern pronunciation. It is true that students are sup- 
posed to learn the ‘restored’ pronunciation in school, but that is as far as it goes. 
Who (except in explanation of a lost pun, perhaps) would ‘restore’ the pronun- 
ciation of Shakespeare? I leave it an open question, however, whether foreign 
students should adopt modern pronunciation. For it is true that the modern 
language differs radically in pronunciation, particularly as regards the vowels, 
from the ancient (or at least from our notion of it!). Here the comparison with 
Elizabethan English is fallacious. The following are the more radical develop- 
ments. 

Vowels: é > [au]; é > [je]; 6 > [ou]; ¥ and y > respectively [i] and [1] (iden- 
tical with ¢ and 2); u > [y], a (slightly) rounded front vowel ‘somewhat similar 
to Germ. ii’ (short); 2 and @ (¢) both > [ai], spelled x, cf. xtt ‘family’, zska 
‘youth’ (old eska); 9 > [6] = Germ. short 6 (and so spelled), cf. n. pls. bérn, 
lénd (old bern, lend); and so also usually ¢, cf. sékkva, old sékkva wk. v. (= 
Goth. saggjan) with open ¢ (w-umlaut of e ()), and sékkva, old s¢kkva st. v. 
(= Goth. siggan) with close ¢ (w-umlaut of e < 7); but close ¢ (esp. 7-umlaut or 
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R-umlaut of 0) frequently > e, e.g. kemur, sefur, 3 sgs. to koma, sofa, hnerri 
‘sneezing’ old hngri; but there is here much confusion (cf. also Noreen 107, 
119); au > [Gy] (like the diphthong in French feuzlle); ey > [ei] identical with 
et. 

As regards pronunciation of consonants, the more radical changes are the 
‘stopping’ in certain clusters containing r, /, and n, e.g. karl [kad‘]], barn [bad-y], 
fjall [fjad:]], einn [eidn]. The last change is much more restricted in scope (see 
18). The first two are attested as early as the 15th century (cf. Noreen 224, 
305). Only a few other phonetic changes are of sufficient extent to need men- 
tion here: final k > g: 6k, mtk > ég, mig; final t > 6: bat > pad, farit > farid, etc.; 
vd > vo: vdr > vor, svd > svo, etc.; svarabhaktic u in endings with consonant 
+ r:dagr > dagur ‘day’, gefr > gefur ‘gives’, etc. 

In the arrangement of the noun declensions, the author has adopted, as he 
indicates (ix), the classification of Valtyr Gudmundsson in his Islandsk Gram- 
matik,! which is based fundamentally upon the genders according to the ending 
of the nominative plural, with some reference to the form of the genitive singular. 
A brief survey with a few comparisons with Old Icelandic follows. Masculine, 
Strong, Class 1 contains the masculines with nom. pl. -ar, gen. sg. -s, less usually 
-ar. This is, of course, primarily the masc. a-stem class: hestur (Olcel. hestr), 
himinn, etc., but also included are the old masc. ‘long ja-stems’, as leknir, hirdir, 
etc. The gen. in -ar, already assumed in OlIcel. by several original a-stems, has 
spread to an appreciable extent and is quite frequently found as an alternate in 
some words beside the more usual -s. 

Masculine, Strong, Class 2 includes nouns with nom. pl. -r, gen. sg. -s, less 
usually -jar. The basis of this inflection is the Olcel. 7-stems, the type of gestr 
(NIcel. gestur), with gen. sg. -s, and the type of bekkr (NIcel. bekkur) ‘bench’, 
gen. bekks or bekkjar (so NIcel. also). As already in OlIcel., many original a- 
stems belong to this class by analogy, taking a plural in -ir, e.g. dalur, smidur, 
etc. (OIcel. dalr, smidr). In the dat. sg. the a-stem ending -7, likewise found 
occasionally in the old language, has been definitely appropriated by a few words, 
gestur ‘guest’, brestur ‘crack, fault’, etc. According to this declension go the old 
masc. short ja-stems her ‘army’ (gen. pl. -ja), and nidur ‘descendant’ (in sg.; 
p). nvdjar with new weak sg. n7072, earlier n7d7). 

Masculine, Strong, Class 3 has nom. pl. -ir, gen. sg. -ar (as opposed to Class 
2 -s or -jar). This class is based upon the old i-stems of the type of stadr, gen. 
stadar (NIcel. stadur, stadar), and the old u-stems, Olcel. fjgrdr, gen. fjardar, 
and the derivatives in -wdr and -adr (Olcel. fognudr or fagnadr, NIcel. fognudur, 
fagnadur). The two types are still distinguished (aside from absence or presence 
of umlaut or breaking) by the dat. sg. ending -7 for original u-stems, e.g. stad vs. 
firdt. The old u-stem acc. pl. has however been entirely replaced by the -7 of 
the i-stems—a change well on its way toward completion in Olcel. 

Masculine, Strong, Class 4 shows nom. (and acc.) pl. in -wr, and consists of 
only six words: the old r-stems fadir, brédir, and the old consonant stems 
fotur, madur, fingur, vetur. These show of course great divergence in inflection 


1 Copenhagen, 1922; 
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in the singular: e.g. dat. fodur, brédur, fzxti, fingri, vetri, manni. Interesting is 
the exclusive use of the analogical genitives of fadir and brédir in -s with suffixed 
article: fodursins, brédursins; and the similar use of mennirnir instead of nom. 
pl. menn. 

Feminine, Strong, Class 1 has nom. pl. and gen. sg. in -ar (-r, -j-ar, -v-ar). 
Here are found old ‘pure’ 6-stems: ndl ‘needle’, lifur ‘liver’ (OlIcel. lifr), kerling 
‘old woman’ (dat.-acc. -u), d ‘river’ (pl., gen. sg. d-r), women’s names in -laug, 
-run, -veig, etc. (as in Olcel.); wd-stems: stéd ‘station’ (pl., gen. sg. -v-ar), ér 
‘arrow’, etc.; ‘short’ j6-stems skel ‘shell’ (pl., gen. sg. -j-ar), egg ‘edge’, etc. It 
is noteworthy that there is some confusion here with neuter ja-stems, e.g. ben 
(poetic) ‘wound’, hel ‘death’, et al., are also neuters (ben already occasionally 
so in OIcel.). Included also are the old ‘long’ j5-stems, which still form, how- 
ever, quite a distinctive group: reydur ‘rorqual’, xdur ‘eider duck’, Hildur 
woman’s name, etc., but these have for the most part extended the later Olcel. 
nom. sg. in -¢ and go as hezd1 ‘heath’ (Olcel. heidr), byrdz ‘burden’ (OlIcel. byrdr). 
Dat.-acc. of both types is still in -7. 

Feminine, Strong, Class 2, nom. pl. -ir, gen. sg. in -ar. This is the old fem. 
a-stem declension (Olcel. i#5, ddd, etc. = NIcel.), which was already from the 
earliest time fused in the singular with the original 6-stems. Only two words, 
bridur ‘bride’, vettur ‘wight’ (OIcel. bridr, vztir) maintain the original nom. 
sg. ending (nawdur also in ef mig rekur naudur ‘if I am forced’, but usually 
naud). ‘These are now considered to have irregular plurals in Fem. Str. Cl. 1. 
A great number of old 6-stems have taken on -ir plurals, continuing a trend 
found also in Olcel. (gjéf ‘gift’, pl. gjafir, sék ‘guilt’, pl. sakir, etc.), until this 
mixed type (6-stem. sg., 7-stem pl.) is the most common declension of feminine 
nouns in NIcel. 

Feminine, Strong, Class 3 contains a few words with plural in -ur or -r, gen. 
sg. in -ar, -ur, or -r, old r-stems like médir, systir, déttir (pl. mzdur, systur, 
dzxtur), and old consonant stems like kyr ‘cow’ (sg. and pl.), bd6k ‘book’, pl. 
bekur, gen. sg. békar. The type of sténg ‘pole’, pl. stangir or stengur, gen. sg. 
stangar is followed by a number of common words. Hénd ‘hand’ still retains 
its u-stem dat. sg. hendi (used also as nom. and acc. sg.). 

Neuter, Strong, Class 1 (plural without ending), gen. sg. -s, includes both the 
old a-stems and ja-stems (long and short): barn (pl. bérn), kyn, tré, klzdz, 
riki, etc. As a pedagogical device, it might have been well to consider the short 
ja-stems and ja-stems in guttural as a separate class because of the -j- before 
the gen. and dat. pl. endings. Containing, as it does, all the strong neuter 
nouns, this is a very large class. The old u-stem fje (fé) ‘sheep’ still keeps its 
old gen. sg. fidr. 

Masculine, Weak, Class 1 needs little comment. The usual type is preserved 
intact: hani, gen. etc. hana, nom. pl. hanar, etc. The Olcel. remnants showing 
zero-grade of the n-suffix in the plural have been lost, except for the poetic 
gumi, pl. gumnar beside gumar and a few words (also poetic) used only in the 
plural: bragnar, skatnar ‘men’. The two foreign words herra ‘Mr.’, sjera (séra) 
‘Reverend’ do not change in the singular. 

As Weak, Masculine, Class 2 are counted the old substantivized present 
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participles as béndi ‘farmer’, nemandi ‘pupil’ (nom. acc. pl. with svarabhakti: 
bendur, nemandur) ; fjandi ‘enemy’, pl. fjendur, as ‘devil’, pl. fjandar. 

Feminine, Weak, Class 1. The tendency toward the replacement of the old 
gen. pl. ending -na by the -a usual to jén-stems is to be remarked (e.g. gata 
instead of gaina). However, a goodly number of 6n-stems still preserve it, 
and several j6n-stems in k or g use it likewise (ekkja ‘widow’, slegja ‘grass for 
hay’). The gen. pl. of kona is now regularly kvenna. 

Feminine, Weak, Class 2, sg. in - throughout, nom. pl. -ir or -ar. These are 
the old in-stem abstracts, and are still without plural for the most part, e.g. 
elli ‘old age’; but gledz ‘gladness’ as ‘comedy’ has pl. gled7r, and so the majority 
which have developed concrete meanings; lygi ‘lie’, festi ‘chain’ (pl. also ‘be- 
trothal’), gersemt ‘gem’ have pl. in -ar. 

Weak Neuters like hjarta, pl. hjértu, gen. hjartna, show no change from OlIcel. 

The suffixed definite article shows no change in form from that of the earlier 
period (beyond, of course, the change of final -t > -d). It is noteworthy that 
fem. and neut. nouns with radical -r like lifur, hretdur do not retain the svara- 
bhaktic -u- before the article (lifrin, hretdrid) as opposed to the nom. sg. masc. 
hesturinn. It should be remarked that the demonstrative hinn, hin, hit has 
practically completely replaced the old inn, in, it in position before the noun, a 
tendency already well marked in the 13th century. A distinction in form be- 
tween demonstrative and article in this position exists in the accented hitt 
versus unaccented hid. Historically, of course, hinn and inn are independent, 
not identical, as the author intimates on p. 48 (‘When suffixed the article always 
loses the h’). The prepositive use hinn g661 madur belongs exclusively to the 
elevated written style; the vernacular uses only the postpositive: 9601 madurinn 
‘the good man’. Both the demonstrative hinn and the postpositive -inn may 
be used together to distinguish between two like objects, e.g. hinn raudt hesturinn 
‘that (i.e. the other) red horse’ (117). The construction is familiar in the 
older language (cf. Heusler, Ais]. Gr. 129). 

The other demonstratives sd, sti, bad and pessi, bessi, betta are preserved 
with little change from the older period. Only the old m. and f. sjd has been 
completely replaced by pessz, and the analogical m. acc. sg. bennan for penna, 
and n. nom-ace. sg. pettad for betta are frequent in colloquial speech. N. nom. 
pl. baug for bau, though not common, is peculiar. It is otherwise met as a 
peculiarly MNorw. form (cf. Noreen 224, 314). 

In form, the personal pronouns of the first and second persons offer no changes 
beyond the normal phonetic ones (ek > é9, mik > mig, vit > vid, etc.). Striking 
however is the use of the old duals wid ‘we’, bid ‘you’ as the usual (informal) 
plurals, while vér, the old pl., is honorific (the ‘royal’ or ‘editorial’ we) and 
pér is used as the formal second person (vous, Sie). The third person sg. m. 
hann, f. hin (for old hon, hén), etc., need no remarks. 

As regards the possessive adjectives, we should note that the first person pl. 
(honorific) has been completely regularized on a nom. stem. m. and f. vor, n. 
vort (gen. vors, vorrar, etc.). The old forms in 6r-, os- are gone. The other 
plurals okkar ‘our’, ykkar ‘your’ and ydar ‘your’ (formal) are now used entirely 
without inflection as genitives of the pronoun. This is possibly one of the most 
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radical departures in declension from the old language. The reflexive (pronoun 
and adjective) preserves its old use, applying to both sg. and pl. 

In the inflection of adjectives, so far as the endings are concerned, there are 
no innovations from the older forms, except the further generalization of the 
weak pl. ending -u of all genders to the dat. also, a tendency noticed already in 
ONorw. and late Olcel. manuscripts (cf. Noreen 297). The comparative adjec- 
tive now ends in -7 throughout the m. and f. sg. and the pl.; only the n. sg. retains 
a distinct ending -a, and even this distinction has been leveled out in the present 
participle, which is now completely uninflected: rennandi vatn ‘running water’. 

In the cardinal numerals the older forms prir tigir, etc. have been largely re- 
placed by the later cpds. prjdtiu ‘30’, etc. The old (original) use of hundrad 
for ‘120’ has given way to the decimal hundred, though still on occasions ‘120’ 
is called stért hundrad ‘big hundred’ (cf. Eng. long hundred), or télfrztt hundrad 
‘duodecimal hundred’ (not mentioned by Einarsson). The old nom. and acc. 
n. tvau ‘2’ appears as tvé, and m. acc. tvd as tvo. 

In the classification of the strong verb Einarsson has, fortunately, followed 
the usual system of old Germanic grammar, not that of Valt¥r Guémundsson. 
The older classification fits the modern verb as well as it did the older one, for 
there have been no later phonetic changes which might further confuse the 
gradation series. 

On the other hand Guémundsson’s classification of the weak verb is, quite 
justifiably, I believe, adhered to: Class 1, infinitive in -ja with umlaut (where 
possible) in present only; no umlaut in pret. and past pple.; normal type: inf. 
telja, 1sg. tel, pret. taldi, past. pple. talinn or taldur. These are of course the 
old Germanic Class 1, short stem. A peculiarity of this class is the mixed 
participle, partly with dental suffix, partly with n-suffix after the analogy of the 
strong verbs. Its inflection is given on p. 53. This analogy (-in- for -zt-) in 
the unsyncopated forms had already begun of course in the oldest OIcel. MSS 
(cf. Heusler 98). As Class 2 are taken the verbs of the type dema, Isg. demi, 
pret. dxmdi, past pple. demdur, that is, the Germanic Class 1, long stems. 
Class 3 is based on the old Germanic Class 3: lifa, 1sg. lafi, pret. ifdz, past. pple. 
lifad; horfa, 1sg. horfi, pret. horfdi, past pple. horft. The class still presents 
many irregularities: -ja-verbs with umlaut in present like segja, segt, sagdi, 
sagdur, etc. Hafa, now colloquial 1sg. only hef not hefi, past hafdi, past pple. 
hafdur, could now as well be classified in Class 1 with irregular infinitive. The 
space of this review will not permit of discussing the history of the variety of 
verbs that are now better ranged in this class from the descriptive point of view. 
Class 4 consists of the old Class 2 (-dn-verbs): inf. kalla, 1sg. kalla, pret. kalladi, 
past pple. kalladur. The type has remained true to the older form. No com- 
ment is necessary. The great mass of weak verbs belongs to this class, includ- 
ing new formations and loanwords: stma ‘telegraph’, béka ‘register’, dansa 
‘dance’, panta ‘order’, etc. 

In the inflection of the verb some rather important changes of an analogical 
sort have taken place, particularly in the subjunctive. Here we find the Isg. 
ending -7 (no doubt an extension from the vowel of 2 and 3sg. -7r, -2) replacing 
the older -a in both tenses of strong and weak verbs of all classes (skini, skini; 
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kjést, kysi; teljt, teldi; segi, segdi, etc.). Likewise the indicative -wm has re- 
placed -im in the Ipl. pres. subjunctive, and the entire indicative pl. -wm, -ud, 
-u has replaced the old pl. past subj. endings -im, -1d, -t everywhere. Thus the 
entire past subj. of all regular weak verbs is identical with the past indic. except 
in those verbs of the first three classes which have vowels subject to 7-umlaut 
(taldi vs. teldi, fludi vs. flydi, sagdi vs. segdi, etc.). In the case of Class 4, u- 
umlaut even has spread to the subjunctive along with the indicative endings. 

As regards personal endings, an interesting innovation, reminiscent of the 
West Germanic developments, is the addition, in the 2sg. pres., of -t after -s 
and -d after -r in monosyllabic forms, e.g. 2sg. kyst to kjdésa, berd (bera), ferd 
(fd), spyrd (spyrja), flyrd (flyja), as opposed to sktn (skina), gefur (gefa), telur 
(telja), kallar (kalla), etc., resulting, of course, from wrong tmesis in inverted 
order: kys-tu, ber-du, etc. 

Analogical development has played its role in the 2sg. pret., where all verbs 
now end in -st, as opposed to the old ending -t. This arose, no doubt, in verbs 
with stems in -s or a dental where already Olcel. had -zt (= tst, now [st]). But 
now we find not only kaust (kjésa), galzt (gjalda), etc., but also skeinst, barst, 
gafst (skina, bera, gefa), etc. This development has not, however, affected in 
general the pret.-pres. verb. We find kannt, barft, etc., and, of course, veizt. 
Only manst seems affected. 

Another analogical extension is to be seen in the wide-spread insertion of 
-j- between verb stem and ending in different categories of forms: In the subj. 
present of verbs of Class 1 weak, throughout: telji, teljir, telji; teljum, teljid, 
telji; where only the 1sg. telja had it in OIcel.; so also the 2pl. indic. pres. teljid 
(after pl. 1 teljwm, 3 telja). Such an extension is not astonishing of course. 
But more remarkable is the insertion of -j- in the pl. subj. pret. of strong verbs 
with stems in k or g: tzkjum, txkjud, tekju, fengjum, etc. (to taka, fé). I am 
not sure of the origin here. There may be several factors at work: (1) the fact 
that k and g were originally palatal in these forms (before the replacement of 
subj. by indic. endings, cf. above), (2) the fact that they are still palatal in the 
singular, and finally (3) the influence of original forms in kj, gj where -j- was re- 
tained before back vowel even after long syllables when lost after other con- 
sonants: dat. pl. rikjum as opposed to kvxdum, etc. The same palatal glide is 
inserted after a (tense) vowel: Ipl. szjum, etc. (to s7d ‘see’), old sxim. 

The Isg. pret. indic. of weak verbs is now identical with the third: taldi, demd1, 
sagot, kalladi, etc. This usage is of course observed already in early Olcel. 
MSS and becomes increasingly prevalent (cf. Noreen 361). 

The mediopassive is now regularly formed by the suffix -st (for the rules of its 
suffixation, see 100 f.), as was also the prevalent usage in Middle Icel. (1450 
on, cf. Noreen 371). 

The periphrastic verb forms are treated in the syntax, 135 ff. We note that 
munu (inf.) is still considered the auxiliary of the future. Actually, however, 
as the author notes (139), Icelandic has no completely colorless future: munu 
expresses probability rather than true futurity: ég mun fara ‘I shall (probably) 
go’, and the ‘future perfect’ is usually rather a perfect of probability: ég mun 
hafa sé hann ddur ‘I have probably seen him before’, like Germ. ich werde thn 
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(wohl) gesehen haben. Other but even less colorless futures can be rendered by 
use of other modals: skulu, xtla (both cominon), etc. 

The compound tenses of intransitive verbs of motion and change of condition 
present, in the choice of auxiliary vera or hafa, one of the most perplexing niceties 
of the Icelandic language: hann er farinn ‘he is gone’ (with reference to present 
situation), hann hefur farid ‘he has gone’ (with reference to past action). This 
usage is familiar to us from Old Icelandic. Concerning its use in the older period 
Heusler says (133) : ‘ek hefe faret,ekemfarenn. Dort schwebt mehr die Handlung, 
hier ihre ruhende Nachwirkung vor.’ A similar distinction is found in the past 
perfect: hann var farinn ‘he was gone (= was not there)’, hann hafdi farid ‘he 
had (previously) left’, and in the ‘perfect of probability’ mun vera farinn vs. 
mun hafa fa7id. A future perfect of probability is hann mun veréa farinn ‘he 
will (probcoly) have left.’ 

The modern language has also built up a complete set of progressive forms 
consisting of the verb ‘to be’ plus the inf. with ad: ég er ad lesa ‘I am reading’, 
ég var ad lesa ‘I was reading’, etc. In the future (and conditional) either vera 
or verda is used: ég mun vera (verda) ad lesa, or even more commonly: ég verd ad 
lesa ‘I shall be reading’ (but also ‘I must read’). The construction is of course 
old: ok vdru menn pd at, at bia skip til ymissa landa (Audun), and so often, but 
never quite a colorless progressive. 

In a similar fashion is now frequently formed an inchoative with the verb 
fara: ég fér ad sofa ‘I went to sleep’, ég fér ad lesa ‘I started to read’, etc. In the 
old language fara plus infinitive is common enough, but always with the notion 
of ‘going in order to’ clearly present: Odinn ferr vid ulf vega (Vsp. 54, 3-4), fara 
leita ‘go look for’, ete.; also with at: margir menn foru at finna Gunnar, fara at 
réa, etc. 

In the colloquial language the past pple. biéinn (from bia ‘dwell, prepare’) 
is combined with the verb ‘to be’ and the infinitive with ad to express completed 
action in all tenses: ég er buiinn ad borda ‘I am through eating’, ég verd biiinn ad 
borda ‘I shall be through eating’, etc. This reflects the older use of biinn ‘ready, 
willing, fit’: hon var buin at springa af harmi (Gor. I, prose), ek em gamall ok 
litt til biinn at hefna sona minna (Nj.). The older meaning ‘ready’ is now ex- 
pressed by tilbvinn. 

The periphrastic passive (as opposed to the mediopassive in -st) uses both 
vera ‘be’ and verda ‘become’, with a preference for the former in present and past, 
the latter in future tenses: pv ert (varst, hefur verit) démdur ‘you are (were, have 
been) condemned’; pi verdur (munt verda) demdur ‘you will be condemned’. 

Among the auxiliary verbs mentioned (164-7), few show any significant change 
from older usage. However, it might be noted that the usual way of expressing 
‘can, be able’ now is geta plus past pple.: ég get ekki komid ‘I can’t come’, bad 
getur verid ‘that may be (true)’. Mega is no longer used in this sense and kunna 
refers to mental ability, ‘know how’ (as usually in the older language also). 
This usage is likewise found in the old language: ok gdtu peir ekki at grt (Nj.). 
Geta has now colloquially completely replaced fé, which was earlier perhaps the 
more common of the two verbs in this construction. 

As for the rest of the syntax, the space of a review will hardly allow a detailed 
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discussion of variations between older and newer constructions. Actually, 
however, there is little significant change, and anyone familiar with saga style 
will have no difficulty with modern prose. One may notice from time to time 
slight variations, usually in the direction of greater precision, in the use of 
prepositions. For example, ad (old at = Goth. at) is now used only with the 
dative. The old construction with the accusative (where it represents *aft) 
is gone (at mgg daudan). Similarly wm now takes only the accusative; the old 
use um dogum, um néttum ‘by day, by night’ has given way to the competing 
um daga, um netur. 

However, the fact that I pass hastily over the syntax does not indicate that I 
consider it of no importance. Far from that. I can only wish that Einarsson’s 
treatment had been available to me nearly twenty years ago, when the only help 
I had in my struggle was to be got in the hardest way imaginable for a foreigner, 
from Jakob Johannesson Smari’s Islenzk setningafre®di. More often than not I 
fell back upon Heusler’s brief syntax of the older language. 

So much for a survey of the grammar of the modern language in the light of 
the old. The divergence is clearly not great. I believe the thesis of the ‘sam- 
hengi { mdlinu’ is defended. I return to an examination of the author’s ex- 
position. 

Possibly the part of the grammar which I appreciate most is that on pronun- 
ciation. Here the author has adopted a modified form of the IPA for transcrip- 
tion. I note with pleasure that words are always given first in their normal 
orthography. This is as it should be. Nothing is more irritating to me than 
the trend, popular among certain descriptivists, to make use of a purely phonetic 
(or, more often, phonemic) transcription of a language which has an established 
orthography. Furthermore I am glad that the author has not limited himself 
to mere phonemic transcription, scientifically sound as that might be. For the 
practical study and reproduction of the sounds of a foreign language, a close 
phonetic analysis and transcription is absolutely necessary; for it is the phonetic 
distinction between allophones which causes the greatest difficulty in the correct 
pronunciation of a foreign language by a speaker of a language of radically 
different phonemic pattern. However, it might have been well to outline briefly 
also the phonemic system. The phonologist would, no doubt, have appreciated 
it greatly. For the most part, the phonetic transcription is consistent and 
leaves little room for criticism. However, in the matter of the transcription of 
the /b/, /d/, /g/ phonemes, there seem to be some discrepancies between de- 
scriptive statement and written representation. Ejinarsson says that these 
phonemes are always voiceless and transcribes them initially as [b], [d], [g], 
elsewhere as [b], [d], [g]. The circle is said to indicate voicelessness (1). In the 
descriptive statement it is said that initially they ‘sound like English b, d, and g, 
elsewhere more like p, t, and k (French 9, t, k)’. But English b, d, g are voiced. 
Again (23) we find it stated succinctly: ‘b, d, g [b-, d-, gj-, g-] soft voiceless unas- 
pirated stops, similar to English b-, d-, g-’, and ‘(b, d, &;, g] soft voiceless unas- 
pirated stops; to the English speaking they sound like p, t, k’. Surely the 
difference is a phonetically describable fact, not a psychological phantom. In 
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checking with the author’s Beitrage,? I note that b initially was determined to 
be ‘beinahe stimmlos oder etwa “halbstimmlos” ’, but medially and in gemina- 
tion ‘halbstimmlos’; d and g in all positions ‘halbstimmlos’. Again (op.cit. 
49): ‘b, d, g an- und inlautend, sp, st, sk anlautend haben gewohnlich oder immer 
stimmhafte Explosion’. The description as half-voiceless agrees with my own 
(entirely uncritical, to be sure) observations. Sveinbjérn Sveinbjérnsson in 
his Icelandic Phonetics* considered the same phonemes to be always voiceless: 
‘the vocal cords do not vibrate but are in flatus position’ (transcription [b, d, g]). 
Bruno Kress, Die Laute des modernen Islindischen,* considers them voiceless 
also, but says (of [b]): ‘Inlautend nach Vokal und vor Vokal oder [r], [j] wird 
[b] mit verschiedenem Starkegrad gesprochen; es kann bei einzelnen Sprechern 
als “unaspirierte’ Tenuis oder Tenuis lenis ausgesprochen werden.’ Kress 
recognizes likewise for [d], [g;], and [g] a great variety of articulations in medial 
position. In view of such nebulous definitions of the distinctions in articulation 
between initial and medial positions, it would seem more advisable to adopt a 
broader transcription, ignoring such distinctions completely, at least for practical 
purposes. On the other hand 7, ¢, and k are likewise voiceless UNASPIRATED stops 
in certain combinations, especially after s. It would therefore seem more logical 
to use the same transcription here as for b, d, g, and in parallel fashion, since final 
bb and gg represent voiceless ASPIRATED stops, they should, in a narrow transcrip- 
tion, be represented as such. But these are such difficulties as one always en- 
counters in matters of phonetic transcription, and only emphasize the advantages 
of a phonemic analysis. The essential phonemic difference between the two 
orders of stops is the absence of aspiration in /b, d, g/ and its presence in /p, t, k/, 
as the author emphasizes (24, Note 1); both are fundamentally voiceless. 

Just one more point on the pronunciation. For hv- the author prefers the 
pronunciation [hw]. No doubt much argument could be made in favor of teach- 
ing the northern and western (including Reykjavik) [k*v] rather than that of the 
southern [hw]. 

It is always easy for the reviewer to tell how a book should have been written 
to please him better, but, in spite of that, I feel compelled to call attention to a 
feeling of dissatisfaction which I experienced throughout my examination of 
the book: the work is addressed neither to the scholar nor to the layman; it is 
neither a purely descriptive grammar (like Valtfyr Guémundsson’s) nor a prac- 
tical handbook for non-linguists. Fortunately it comes nearer to being the 
former. But everywhere one continually meets references to English and com- 
parisons with English which belong to the latter type of book. Such remarks 
are often inexact and frequently misleading. We have already seen the result 
of this in the treatment of the voiceless unaspirated stops. That particular 
confusion, to be sure, as the author has indicated to me by letter, was brought 
about by the consideration that, for practical purposes, an English speaker 


2 Beitrige zur Phonetik der islandischen Sprache 38 ff. (Oslo, 1927). 
3 Acta Jutlandica V. Supplementum 41, 44, 49 (Copenhagen, 1933). 
4 Arbeiten aus dem Institut fiir Lautforschung an der Universitat Berlin, Nr. 2, 68, 88, 


135, 151 (Leipzig, 1937). 
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could use his voiced stops /b, d, g/ as substitutes for the Icelandic voiceless 
initially, but elsewhere it would be less objectionable to the Icelandic ear if he 
used his voiceless (aspirated) /p, t, k/. 

Similarly in the morphology, statements such as ‘Icelandic nouns, like Eng- 
lish, show three genders: masculine, feminine and neuter’, (32) (grammatical 
gender is not found in English!), or ‘Icelandic verbs, like the English verbs, 
have tenses, moods, verbals, voices, numbers, and persons’ (73) are of doubtful 
value for practical language instruction, and of none at all for descriptive gram- 
mar. Moreover, the expansion of the latter remark that ‘In Icelandic these 
moods are distinct by form, whereas they are only partly so in English’ is at 
odds with the immediately following: ‘The subjunctive, too, is very rare in Eng- 
lish, while it is common in Icelandic’. If we are to define subjunctive vs. indica- 
tive in mentalistic terms (and I do not) rather than by formal criteria, as the 
first statement implies, then the English subjunctive would be as common as 
the Icelandic. Likewise unnecessary and misleading are discussions such as 
(50 f.) the enumeration of adjective forms in Icelandic to a total of 120. But 
the weak adjective distinguishes only three endings 7, a, and u, and the compara- 
tive only two, 7 and a, and in the strong adjective several endings are alike. I 
make out only 14 possible adjective endings. 

On the other hand, I am in doubt as to the value of a discussion of vowel 
gradation, umlaut, or breaking (30-1) to the army officer trying to learn Ice- 
landic, and yet their treatment here is not exact enough to meet ‘academic’ 
requirements, as the author is no doubt aware. For example, the difference of 
vowel between budum and bodinn is not one of vowel gradation from the PIE 
point of view, which is what is usually intended by the term—both forms have 
PIE u. The same is true of the recent suda ‘boiling condition’ (based no doubt 
on the pret. pl. sudum to sj6da ‘cook’) beside sod ‘broth’. Similarly sitja, sess 
(m. a-stem), and set (n.a-stem) all have PIEe. The intimation that the 7-umlaut 
of o is y (sonur, pl. synir) is hardly justified by putting u in parenthesis after the 
o. The 7-umlaut of 76 is not ¥ but (old) ¢ in spite of byd to bjdéda, etc. (cf. 
Noreen 59, 63.11). The change a > e in dat. sg. deg to dagur, tekinn pple. to 
taka is not 7-umlaut, but palatal (g-, k-) umlaut (Noreen 67 f., 73, 74). Refer- 
ences later to these statements are therefore frequently vitiated (e.g. 34, §4). 
The latter change is however stated (essentially) correctly at the bottom of p. 
79. Similarly the attempts at explaining (77 f.) all the subtypes of Class 3b 
strong verbs (Germanic nasal + cons. type) have involved the author in a lot 
of half-statements of the true historical developments and certainly would have 
been better omitted for the purposes of this grammar, e.g. of the e in drekka, 
or the 6 in hrékkva (w- not u-umlaut, anyway). The final (k)k of drakk (78, 
line 5) is of course not an example of unvoicing. 

Nearly two thirds of the book (181-501) consists of texts and glossary. The 
major part of the texts, however, is made up of grammar exercises (Icelandic— 
English, English-Icelandic) based on certain sections of the grammar and 
syntax. The second part of the texts is entitled Daglegt lif og daglegt tal (Daily 
life and daily speech), and contains reading selections concerning such matters 
as greeting, making acquaintances, Icelandic names, visiting, letter writing, 
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going about getting the necessities of life in Reykjavik (barbershop, hotel, 
money, mail, telegraph and telephone, restaurants, etc.), country life, ete. To 
this are added a few short folktales. The glossary is accompanied by phonetic 
transcription and abundant illustrations of usage with reference to treatment in 
grammar and syntax. This is a very valuable addition to Icelandic lexicography 
in the English language, and will serve as an elementary dictionary of the com- 
mon vocabulary. As far as it goes, it supplies just the information which we 
miss in Zoéga’s Islenzk-ensk ordabék, valuable as that is. 

I could wish, however, that this reading material were of a different nature. 
Very few of us will have need for a ‘practical’ knowledge of the Icelandic lan- 
guage, but many would profit by an introduction to the masterpieces of Modern 
Icelandic poetry and prose. True, we can avail ourselves of Sigurdéur Nordal’s 
Lestrarbék, but how much more tempting would it be in the form of an an- 
thology provided with an excellent glossary such as we have in this grammar. 
Of course the original ‘practical’ aims of the author and their frustration are 
to blame here as elsewhere for the heterogeneous content of the book. The 
author is in danger of falling between two chairs. 

But I do not wish to engage in this sort of picayunish fault-finding. Einars- 
son’s book is a good book, authoritatively written by a native Icelandic speaker 
who handles the English language well. It is a book which all Germaric lin- 
guists must have on their shelves. May it increase the interest of all Germanists 
in continuing their study of the literature of that outpost of Germanic culture 


from the days of Snorri Sturluson to those of Einar Benediktsson, and may this 
review foster, in the mind of the reader, the reviewer’s conviction that Old and 
New Icelandic are one language, and that we cannot properly appreciate its past 
without knowledge of its present. Stefan Einarsson has furnished us a far better 
means for gaining this knowledge than has hitherto existed. 


GEORGE S. LANE 
UNIVERSITY OF NortH CAROLINA 


Linguistica. By Bruno Mie.iorini. (Cultura Viva, Vol. 4.) Pp. 110. 
Firenze: Le Monnier, 1946. 


Migliorini’s Linguistica is the most recent Italian popularization of linguistics, 
and unquestionably the best in Italian. In four chapters, Migliorini treats the 
main aspects of linguistics: ‘Gli elementi del sistema linguistico’, on synchronic 
linguistics (9-39); ‘La lingua e la societa’, on social and intellectual levels in 
language (39-58); ‘La lingua nello spazio’, chiefly on linguistic geography 
(59-71); and ‘La lingua nel tempo’, on historical linguistics (72-101). A brief 
survey of some linguistic stocks is given in a final chapter, ‘Le famiglie lin- 
guistiche’ (102-107). 

In general, the book is a remarkably good presentation of the essentials of 
linguistics, as seen by one of the leading younger Italian scholars. Migliorini’s 
material is well selected and organized, and set forth with an enviable clarity of 
expression. Especially good are his discussions of social stratification in lan- 
guage (ch. II) and of linguistic geography (ch. III). Although Migliorini’s 
background is principally that of present-day Italian linguistics, with its philo- 
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sophical dualism and ‘idealistic’ terminology, his treatment of points under 
debate is well-balanced and judicious, e.g. his discussion of the Neo-Grammarians 
and the question of phonetic ‘law’ (in ch. IV, under ‘I mutamenti dei suoni’, 
73-7). In linguistic geography, he mentions but does not overemphasize 
Bartoli’s formulations of principles or ‘norme’, which he aptly characterizes as 
‘di carattere empirico-statistico’ (66). 

Most of Migliorini’s material is chosen from the Romance languages and 
(naturally) most frequently from Italian. This is of course natural in a book 
written for the Italian public, and almost inevitable in so brief a treatment. 
But such a narrow limitation to Italian and Romance material entails also cer- 
tain disadvantages. It is likely to confirm, in the average reader, the already 
strong tendency toward what might be called Europacentrism: the attitude 
that what is European is normal, and what is not is abnormal. The ordinary 
reader would be especially justified in making this deduction from Migliorini’s 
treatment of synchronic linguistics, which is undoubtedly the weakest part of 
the book. The sound-types (whose phonemic status is not always made clear), 
form-classes, and constructions that Migliorini discusses are limited almost 
exclusively to West European languages, and the few non-European instances 
cited are treated as exceptions or curiosities (e.g. 13 ff., 23 ff., and the tables of 
vowels on 12 and consonants on 16). Thus we are told that the ‘vocale indis- 
tinta é’ [a] is ‘necessariamente atona’ (13), and that of r, J and \ ‘non esiste che 
eccezionalmente la varietaé sorda’ (19). A much broader base is needed to give 
the reader at least an inkling of all the possibilities of sounds, forms, and con- 
structions, and tocombat, rather than reinforce, his normal cultural egocentricity. 

Another unfortunate result of an almost exclusively Romance approach is 
the neglect of comparative method in historical linguistics. Since Classical 
Latin is already very close to any hypothetical ancestor of the Romance lan- 
guages, almost all Romance linguists tend to start from Latin and work forward, 
rather than to start from modern forms and work backward. This is easier, 
and it gives a sense (to my mind, largely unfounded) of greater ‘reality’ in 
dealing with attested material rather than hypothesis. Meyer-Liibke attempted 
a systematic application of the comparative method to the Romance languages, 
in his Grammatik der romanischen Sprachen; but lesser men’s abuse of historical 
reconstruction has led later scholars to an equally excessive distrust of ‘starred 
forms’ and an almost universal return to working only forward in time. Migli- 
orini makes little mention of comparative reconstruction, and at one point goes 
so far as to say: ‘Ci manca e ci manchera sempre il modo di ricostruire cid che é 
il carattere fondamentale di una lingua: la sua consistenza in sistema, in un dato 
tempo e in un dato luogo’ (104). With this we can only register emphatic 
disagreement. The reconstruction of Proto-Romance by the comparative 
method would reveal the essentials of Latin as a system; we could at least 
infer, if not wholly reconstruct, such features as the case-system in nouns and 
most of the tense-system in verbs. It is unfortunate for the Italian or any 
other public to get the idea that the comparative approach is useless or out- 
worn; on the contrary, it is the central approach to linguistis history, and 
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to it other methods (e.g. dialect geography, history of words or of semantic 
categories) are ancillary. 

But these objections apply only to certain aspects of Migliorini’s book; and 
its shortcomings, such as they are, are mostly sins of omission rather than of 
commission. ‘The important thing is that Migliorini gives his readers a sound 
base, which can later be extended to cover further material and other approaches. 
If we are asked, Is Migliorini’s Linguistica a good introduction to linguistics 
for the Italian man-in-the-street?, our answer can only be Yes. But if we are 
asked, Is there anything equally good for the American man-in-the-street?, 
we must answer No. Of the currently available American books, Bloomfield 
and Sapir are too difficult, Bloch-Trager too compressed and devoted exclu- 
sively to method, and most other more specifically popularizing books on lan- 
guage are so inaccurate and lacking in scientific method as to be worse than 
worthless, in fact actively harmful. What we need is something as clear as 
Migliorini; as rigorous as Bloomfield and Bloch-Trager, but less compressed; 
and as wide in range and as stylistically attractive as Sapir. This is a large 
order, especially in view of the difficulties inherent in writing for the American 
public, with its often scanty knowledge of non-English speech and of earlier 
periods of English or other languages and of history, and with its preconceptions 
derived from our all-pervasive folklore and school-taught dogma about language. 
A good American popularization would have to be at least twice as long as Mi- 
gliorini’s book, and should contain considerably more material. But it is time 
for either some one competent linguistic scholar or a group of scholars to write a 
good popularization. Otherwise, we shall continue, as we are at present, in the 
position of the policemen in the Pirates of Penzance: 

Policemen (in chorus): We go, we go, we go! We go, we go! 

Major-General: Yes, but you don’t go! 

Rosert A. Hat Jr. 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


MELANGES DE PHILOLOGIE, DE LITTERATURE ET D’HISTOIRE ANCIENNES OFFERTS 
A ALFRED Ernovut. Pp. xiv + 408. Paris: Librairie C. Klincksieck, 1940. 


This volume was offered to the distinguished classicist Alfred Ernout on the 
occasion of his sixtieth birthday, on the initiative of his pupils, many of whom 
hold prominent posts in the educational system of France. Cooperation was 
secured of other scholars, colleagues and friends of Ernout, and even of certain 
foreign scholars. The outbreak of the war caused some delay in the appearance 
of the volume, which nonetheless is well printed on excellent paper, and has as 
frontispiece a remarkably expressive portrait of him whom it honors. 

In the volume there are 46 articles, mostly by French and Belgian scholars, 
but including articles by N. J. Herescu of Bucarest (now in Paris), J. B. Hof- 
mann of Munich, Manu Leumann of Ziirich, Max Niedermann of Neuchatel, 
G. de Plinval of Freiburg (Switzerland), and the late E. K. Rand of Harvard. 
All are in French except those of Hofmann and Leumann. As might be expected 
—Ernout’s interests and writing range over the entire field of classicism—they 
are of very varied subject matter; no topic seems omitted—epigraphy, ar- 
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cheology, exposition of texts, semantics, literary history, religion, rhetorical 
figures, military tactics, morphology, etymology, syntax, Indo-European pre- 
history are all treated. There is something to interest and to instruct every 
student of the classics, whatever be his own specialty. Eighteen articles fall 
within the field of linguistics, and these may be summarily described. 

E. Benveniste, Latin tempus (pages 11-6), argues from the meanings of tem- 
pestas (in)temperiés temperare etc. that tempus originally denoted the mixture of 
elements composing the atmosphere; but attempts no etymology. 

J. Bloch, Echos de l’Inde (17-22), adduces Indo-Iranian cognates for Latin 
belsum, balix, cidé, fallé. 

P. Chantraine, Le parallélisme sémantique latin locus et grec romos (51-60), 
shows that for the bilingual speakers in Roman imperial times the two words 
were equivalents in all meanings, some meanings going from the Greek word to 
the Latin, others in the reverse direction. 

André Cordier, Mots mutilés et sectionnés dans Ennius (89-96), argues that 
in using gau, cael, do, for gaudium, caelum, domum, and in dividing cere ... brum, 
Massili ... tinds, Ennius was justified by Aristotle, Poet. 1458a.1-8. 

Albert Cuny, Evolution préhistorique de l’indoeuropéen (107-19), seeks to 
show by a comparison of the phonetic stocks that a relationship existed between 
Indo-European and Serindohittite (ancestor of Hittite and Tocharian) on the 
one hand, and Semitic and Hamitic on the other. 

Marcel Drury, Vocabulaire militaire—praepositus (129-33), studies the pre- 
cise meanings of tird probatus praepositus in Roman military usage. 

A. Grenier, Ligures et Italo-Celtes (159-69), gives a survey of previous views 
and concludes that the Ligurians were not a unified race, but a large number of 
tribes of IE speech settled in North Italy and much of France, perhaps even 
more extensively, but that by blood the majority of those in Italy were of 
Mediterranean race. 

J. B. Hofmann, Ein Fall von Suppletismus: incipio coepi (187-96), attributes 
the loss of present coepid and of perfect incépi to the synonymity of the two 
words. 

A. Juret, Notes de morphologie et d’étymologie (211-4), interprets Latin 
nidus ‘naked’, nox ‘night’, and their cognates, as very old compounds with a 
negative particle as first element: ‘not clothed’, ‘non-light’. 

Michel Lejeune, Histoire d’une désinence dans les parlers grecs du nord-ouest 
(225-30), interprets the formation and traces the history of opt. 3d pl. -ovev 
-ow -ovwav in NW Greek dialects, especially in the Delphian manumissions, 
where alone the material is abundant. 

M. Leumann, Zur Vorgeschichte der lat. Finalsaitze mit ut (231-5), derives 
both purpose and result clauses from uses with modal wt. He does not note that 
negative purpose uses né and negative result uses ut ndn, which must be explained 
before his theory can be accepted. 

R. Lucot, L’Emploi de habed avec le participe en -to- (247-9), emphasizes 
that in Plautus this idiom is used only in verbs whose action interests the subject 
(‘learn, acquire,’ etc.); and that the perfect active is used in parallel situations 
when the action of the verb concerns mainly the object (‘save, destroy’, etc.). 
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J. Marouzeau, Virgile linguiste (259-65), lists Vergil’s uses of etymologies 
(true or false!) of proper names, and shows that he also often used common 
words with etymological connotations which enriched them beyond their mean- 
ings in normal contemporaneous use. 

Max Niedermann, Notes sur le cognomen latin (267-76), explains Capitélinus 
as by dissimilation from *Capiténinus, to Capitd; Frontinus as by haplology 
from *Fronténinus, to Frontd; Philotaerus for Philetaerus after such names as 
Philocalus, etc.; Victoria as a personal name by translation of Greek Nixn; etc. 

Pierre Ruffel, Domi, domum, domo chez Plaute et Térence (317-29), gives 
details of their use which are not easy to summarize. 

Francois Thomas, Sur les débuts de la proposition consécutive en latin 
(355-68), shows that subordinate result clauses of tendency appear in Plautus, 
but results of fact are normally expressed by coordinate indicatives; that results 
of fact are not infrequently expressed by subordinate clauses in Terence; with 
remarks on the tenses of the subjunctive in subordinate clauses denoting results 
of fact. 

J. Vendryes, Sur quelques présents latins en -é- (369-76), shows that such 
second-conjugation verbs essentialiy denote receptive operations of the senses 
or of the mind, as well as those denoting state; that this extension, while found 
in other languages, is in certain verbs special to Latin; and that these extensions 
reflect older IE attitudes. 

A. Yon, A propos de latin ludus (389-95), seeks to reconcile the divergent 
meanings ‘play’ and ‘school’ under a basic meaning ‘activity’, which when free 
and spontaneous becomes ‘play’, and when imposed and directed becomes 
‘school’; and finds cognates in certain Hesychian glosses and in doldopos ‘in- 
jurieux’. 

Those of us who know Alfred Ernout as a scholar or as a friend will be gratified 
that his attainments have been recognized by the publication of this volume, 
which is a definite contribution to that field of learning to which he has devoted 
his life. 

Rotanp G. Kent 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVAVIA 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE SEMITIC LANGUAGES OF Ersiop1a. By Wo.ur LEsLAUv. 
Pp. 94. New York: The New York Public Library, 1946. 


Ethiopic studies have received relatively little attention in this country since 
the days when Enno Littmann taught at Princeton, and besides gathering for 
the Princeton University Library the best collection of Ethiopic MSS in the 
Americas, founded the all too soon forgotten Biblioteca Abyssinica for the pub- 
lishing of important Ethiopic texts. The coming of Dr. Leslau to the Ecole 
Libre des Hautes Etudes in New York has brought about a revival of interest 
in these studies, which one may hope may be more lasting, and even more pro- 
ductive of publication in a field which offers many attractions to young students. 

One of the difficulties the young student meets at the start, however, is that 
of a sad lack of manuals to guide him in his studies, such as he is accustomed to 
find provided for him in other fields. It was to fill in one gap in this matter 
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that the New York Public Library commissioned Dr. Leslau to compile the 
present Bibliography, which is practically a complete listing of all the relevant 
books, pamphlets, and articles dealing with the various languages and literatures 
of the Semitic Abyssinian groups, with brief indication of contents, and, what is 
particularly valuable, reference to all the important reviews by eminent Semitists 
of the volumes concerned, since such reviews are often quite extensive, and at 
times are as valuable as the work which they review. 

Perhaps the majority of students interested in the Ethiopic languages are 
interested because of the religious significance of these Abyssinian peoples, and 
Dr. Leslau has recognized that in his treatment of the material. He himself, 
however, is primarily a linguist; and so the material is assembled and arranged 
from that point of view. He has utilized the earlier bibliographies of Fumagalli 
and Conti Rossini, and the special bibliographies of a number of earlier students 
of this language group; but the work represents a substantial improvement on 
all previous work, not only by its being able to include the most recent material, 
but because it has made a much more careful survey of the field, and digested and 
arranged it in a much more useful and practical order. 

Since practically all works on comparative Semitic grammar contain some 
account of the Ethiopic group, he lists such works first, with an indication of 
what they contribute to the subject, and then lists general works which are of 
importance for the group as a whole, such as those which discuss the distribution 
of the Semitic languages of Abyssinia or the alphabet used by them, or are con- 
cerned with comparative studies among them. Then he takes up the languages 
individually in the two great divisions: 

A. North Ethiopic includes Grez, the ancient Ethiopic, the language of the 
ecclesiastical literature, and still the liturgical language of the Abyssinian Church, 
though it died out as a spoken language in the fourteenth century; Ticrf, 
spoken by various groups of Muslim tribes in the extreme north of Abyssinia 
on the Red Sea coast and on the island of Dahlak, which has, however, no litera- 
ture till the modern period, and has been strongly influenced by Arabic; and 
Ticrina, also in the north of Abyssinia and in Eritrea, but further inland than 
Tigré and among Christian tribes, and also with only a modern literature, 
though through being used by the Italians as a language of administration in 
Eritrea it has begun to spread its influence. 

B. South Ethiopic includes Ammaric, the best known of the modern dialects, 
which is the language of administration of the Abyssinian kingdom, and has 
some literature dating from the 14th and 15th centuries; ARGorrRaA in its two 
dialects, north and south, spoken now in two isolated speech islands, one in the 
mountains east of Shoa, where the inhabitants are Muslims, and the other south 
of Harar; GAFAT, now extinct, but formerly spoken in the lands to the south of 
Gojam; Guracuf, which is a name to cover a group of dialects in the Galla 
country southwest of Addis Ababa, spoken by Muslim, pagan, and Christian 
tribes; and Harari, the main language of the Emirate of Harar, spoken almost 
exclusively by Muslims, and sometimes written in the Arabic script. 

Under these linguistic headings the material is arranged under the captions 
Grammars, Lexicons, Texts, Vocabularies, etc. for easy reference; an elaborate 
Index at the end makes reference even easier. There is a linguistic map at the 
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beginning of the book, reproduced from Meillet-Cohen, whose sole disadvantage 
is that it has had to be reduced in size to fit this volume, and consequently is not 
so clear and easily legible as such a map ought to be. 

One striking fact appears upon even the most cursory examination of this 
Bibliography: in spite of all the titles gathered in this volume, we are quite 
inadequately equipped for the proper utilization of the material from this area 
of Semitic studies. Even in the case of Geez, which is the best known of these 
languages, there is no modern grammar, no satisfactory dictionary, and little 
in the way of critical editions of texts, while with regard to the spoken dialects 
we are still only at the beginning of the process of recording them. In recent 
years most of the work done in this field has been in the hands of a few enthus- 
siasts in Rome and in Paris, but it is to be hoped that with the new interest 
which the war has stimulated in this area there may be a revival of Ethiopic 
studies in this country, which has both library resources and financial resources 
no longer available in the older centers of these studies. 

ARTHUR JEFFERY 
Co.tumBia UNIVERSITY 


LILIEN’S DICTIONARY. Part I: English-Polish, fascicles 1-6. By Ernest 
Liien. Pp. 304. Buffalo, N. Y.: Wydawnictwo Stownika Liliena, 1944. 


This dictionary compares favorably with its predecessors in the field, the 
works of A. Chodéka, W. Kierst, J. Stanistawski. Its vocabulary is more varied 
and inclusive, though by no means as comprehensive as the large editions of 
Webster and the Standard, on which it is based. Its Polish entries, many of 
which have been drawn from technical works in Polish, are numerous, detailed, 
and well-worded; they are also substantially correct. 

Other commendable features are the fairly large format (84 by 11 inches), 
the clear type, and the strong, white paper; and, for the beginner, the separate 
listing of forms derived by affixation, such as breath, breathless. 

Unfortunately the merits of the work are impaired by the transcription used 
for indicating the pronunciation of English words, based on the values of the 
vowel and consonant symbols of Polish orthography—even though, by his 
own admission, the author merely seeks to ‘approximate’ the pronunciation of 
English. He is apparently unaware that the Polish reader will pronounce the 
English forms in terms of Polish phonemes symbolized by the familiar orthog- 
raphy, so that—far from approximating English speech—he will distort it 
beyond recognition. The following examples are typical; parentheses enclose 
Lilien’s notation: assassin (ese’sin), balk (bok), bankrupt (ben’kropt), bedbug 
(bed’bog), color (ka’ler).! 


1[(This criticism of Lilien’s transcription, surely valid as far as it goes, appears to rest 
on a very questionable assumption: that the use of a proper phonemic (or phonetic) tran- 
scription would have enabled Polish readers to produce a better approximation of English 
sounds. It is a commonplace that phonemic writing, in certain circumstances, leads 
to a more successful imitation of foreign sounds than a respelling in terms of the reader’s 
native speech; but we should not infer from this that phonemic writing explains itself, or 
that the use of such writing, without any other explanation, assures or even facilitates a 
‘good accent’.—BB] 
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No less misleading is the author’s use of the special symbols (¢), (n~), and 
(6) listed in the Table of Abbreviations: (¢) for /@/ and /6/, (n~) for word-final 
/p/ (for medial /p/ he writes only -n-), and (6) for /a/, e.g. bird (bérd), bigamous 
(bi’gemés). 

Other types of error are the substitution of (1) for (1), e.g. bold (bold) for 
(bold); unphonetic doubling of consonants, e.g. assassination (esessinej’szen) ; 
misplacing of the stress, e.g. Arabic (era’bik) ; and the author’s inconsistency with 
respect to the transcription of derived forms, e.g. back (bek), backbite (bek’bajt), 
backbone (b.bon), backhill (—hil). A few of the entries are misspelled, e.g. 
accomodation. 

Paitip SCHERER 
New Yor«k City 





NOTES 


SoME OF THE MOST IMPORTANT ARTICLES on general linguistics and on phonemic 
theory published during the past twenty-five years are nearly forgotten today: 
they appeared in journals that are seldom read by younger workers in our field, 
or in early volumes of LanauaGE that are no longer easily accessible. Linguists 
will have no trouble in thinking of examples; the following are typical: 

Sapir, Sound patterns in language, Lane. 1.37-51 (1925). 

Bloomfield, On recent work in general linguistics, Modern Philology 25.211-30 (1927). 
Sapir, La réalité psychologique des phonémes, Journal de Psychologie 1933.247-65. 

Chao, The non-uniqueness of phonemic solutions of phonetic systems, Bulletin of the Insti- 

tute of History and Philology (Academia Sinica) 4.363-97 (1933). 

Trubetzkoy, Anleitung zu phonologischen Beschreibungen; Brno, 1935. 
Whorf, Science and linguistics [and two other articles], The Technology Review, Vols. 42 

(1940) and 43 (1941). 

Twaddell, Phonemics, Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht 34.262-8 (1942). 
Bloomfield, Meaning, Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht 35.101-6 (1943). 

The Linguistic Society of America has undertaken to publish a volume con- 
taining reprints of the most significant of these little-known articles. The 
book will gather in one convenient place much that is now scattered and partly 
inaccessible; it will rescue from obscurity some of the great documents of our 
science; it will simplify the task of beginners in linguistics by directing their 
attention to material that they should know; and it will have the intrinsic 
historical interest that must attach to any collection of programmatic writings. 

The main difficulty in preparing such a volume is that of choosing what shall be 
included. Since the book is to be a publication of the Linguistic Society of 
America, we may assume that it should reflect the main trends of recent American 
linguistics; and since the emphasis of the collection is to be on the development 
of attitudes and methods, we may agree at once to exclude articles treating a 
particular language. But other questions are less easily answered. Shall the 
collection be limited to the writings of American linguists, or shall it include 
European and other foreign writings that have influenced American work? 
Shall the chief criterion of selection be inaccessibility, or shall we admit also 
important articles from recent volumes of LaNacuaGEe? Of the many papers 
that we should like to see reprinted, which are the most important? 

Members of the Linguistic Society are invited to send suggestions to the 
Editor, using stiff 3 X 5 cards for the purpose. Each article recommended for 
inclusion in the volume should be noted on a separate card; each card should give 
the author’s name, the title of the article, the full name of the journal or other 
work in which the article appears, the volume and page numbers, and the year 
of publication. Comments on little-known items, written at the bottom of the 
card, will be especially helpful. Members are urged not to limit the number of 
their suggestions through fear that not all can be accepted: the inevitable 
pruning of the lists will be more meaningful if each contributor’s recommenda- 
tion reflects his choice completely. 

Suggestions should reach the Editor not later than November 1, 1946. 
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THE SECRETARY-TREASURER OF THE Lincuistic Society has resumed his 
academic work, which he interrupted in 1943 to become Director of the Intensive 
Language Program of the American Council of Learned Societies. Members 
of the Society are asked to note his new address, to which all communications 
are to be sent: 


Proressor J. M. Cowan 
McGraw Hall 

Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 


Tue AMERICAN Book CENTER FOR WAR DEVASTATED LIBRARIES, Inc. is 
charged with the task of distributing the forty-five copies of LanauacE for which 
the American Library Association has subscribed since 1941 (see Bull. 15.8, 
18.6). The following statement by Kenneth R. Shaffer, Executive Director 
of the American Book Center, will be of interest to members of the Linguistic 
Society: 


During the war, the libraries of half the world were destroyed in the fires of battle and 
in the fires of hate and fanaticism. Where they were spared physical damage, they were 
impoverished by isolation. There is an urgent need—now—for the printed materials 
which are basic to the reconstruction of devastated areas and which can help to remove the 
intellectual blackout of Europe and the Orient. 

There is need for a pooling of resources, for coordinated action in order that the devas- 
tated libraries of the world may be restocked as far as possible with needed American pub- 
lications. The American Book CENTER For War DEVASTATED LIBRARIES, Inc. has come 
into being to meet this need. It is a program that is born of the combined interests of 
library and educational organizations, of government agencies, and of many other official 
and non-official bodies in the United States. 

The American Book Center is collecting and is shipping abroad scholarly books and 
periodicals which will be useful in research and necessary in the physical, economic, social 
and industrial rehabilitation and reconstruction of Europe and the Far East. 

The Center cannot purchase books and periodicals; it must depend upon gifts from in- 
dividuals, institutions, and organizations. Each state will be organized to participate in 
the program through the leadership of a state chairman. Other chairmen will organize inter- 
est in the principal subject fields. Cooperation with these leaders or direct individual con- 
tributions are welcomed. 

WnHaT IS NEEDED: Shipping facilities are precious and demand that all materials be care- 
fully selected. Emphasis is placed upon publications issued during the past decade, upon 
scholarly books which are important contributions to their fields, upon periodicals (even 
incomplete volumes) of significance, upon fiction and non-fiction of distinction. All sub- 
jects—history, the social sciences, music, fine arts, literature, and especially the sciences 
and technologies—are wanted. 

WHAT IS NOT NEEDED: Textbooks, out-dated monographs, recreational reading, books for 
children and young people, light fiction, materials of purely local interest, popular maga- 
zines such as Time, Life, National Geographic, etc., popular non-fiction of little enduring 
significance such as Gunther’s Inside Europe, Haliburton’s Royal Road to Romance, etc. 
Only carefully selected federal and local documents are needed, and donors are requested to 
write directly to the Center with regard to specific documents. 

How To suiP: All shipments should be sent PREPAID via the cheapest means of transporta- 
tion to THE AMERICAN Book CENTER, c/o THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, WASHINGTON 25, 
D.C. Although the Center hopes that donors will assume the costs of transportation 
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of their materials to Washington, when this is not possible reimbursement will be made 
upon notification by card or letter of the amount due. THs CENTER CANNOT ACCEPT MA- 
TERIAL WHICH IS SENT COLLECT. Reimbursement cannot be made for packing or other 
charges beyond actual transportation. When possible, periodicals should be tied together 
by volume. It will be helpful if missing issues are noted on incomplete volumes, 


Franz Nrxouaus Finck, Professor of Linguistics in the University of Berlin, 
died in 1910. His professional library is now housed in the University of 
Southern California. Miss Ann Greer, in a report on the Finck Liprary oF 
CoMPARATIVE LINGUISTICS, writes in part as follows: 


In 1911 the library was purchased by Mr. Frank Springer and donated to the Archaeologi- 
cal Institute of America; in 1934 it was made a permanent loan to the University of Southern 
California, where it now occupies a room in the Doheny Library. Since its transfer to this 
country, other bequests have been added to the collection. 

Most of the works are in German, though books in other languages are included. The 
fields represented in the collection include philosophy of language, psychology of language, 
phonetics, comparative linguistics, grammars and dictionaries of individual languages, 
ethnology, and some literary works. 

What makes the collection particularly outstanding is the number of lesser-known 
languages represented in it. The roster of languages which may be studied in the Finck 
Library is too long for complete enumeration; but a few may be cited: various Oceanic 
tongues of the Marshall, Hawaiian, Tahitian, and Fiji Islands; American Indian languages 
such as Mayan, Chileno, Ojibwa, and Eskimo; African languages such as Zambezian, Congo, 
Moshona, and Swahili; Pidgin English; Esperanto. 

The importance of the collection is suggested by the fact that in its 1936 Annual Report 


the School of American Research appraised the Finck Library as ‘probably unequalled in 
America in its line’, 
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We acknowledge here the receipt of works that appear to bear on the scientific study of 
language. This acknowledgment is regarded as a full return for the presentation of the 
work; no book can be returned to the publisher. Reviews will be printed as circumstances 
permit, and copies will be sent to the publishers of the works reviewed. 


Acta AMERICANA 3.145-254 (1945). 

Acta Lineutstica 3.69-144 (1942-3). 

Tue ALEUT LANGUAGE: the elements of Aleut grammar with a dictionary in two parts 
containing basic vocabularies of Aleut and English. By Richarp Henry GEOGHEGAN; 
ed. by Fredericka I. Martin. (Sponsored by the Office of Indian Affairs, Alaska Rail- 
road, General Land Office, Division of Territories and Island Possessions of the U. S. 
Department of the Interior.) Pp. [iii] + 169. Washington: U. S. Department of the 
Interior, 1944. 

ALFoNso EL Sasio: Setenario. Ed. with introduction by KennsetH H. VANDERFORD. 
(Facultad de Filosofia y Letras de la Universidad de Buenos Aires.) Pp. Ixxx + 271. 
Buenos Aires: Instituto de Filologia, 1945. 

L’ANTIQUITE CLASSIQUE 13.1-230 (1944). 

Bantu: modern grammatical, phonetical, and lexigraphical studies since 1860. By CLE- 
MENT M. Doxe. Pp. 119, lithoprinted. London: Published for International African 
Institute by Percy Lund, Humphries & Co., 1945. 

Basic LANGUAGE, ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, RussIAN: a selection of 2000 current words 
arranged in parallel columns and a new pronunciation key. By DaGosBErtT DE LEVIE. 
Pp. 158. New York: S. F. Vanni, 1946. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE SEMITIC LANGUAGES OF EruiopiaA. By Wour Lesuavu. Pp. 94. 
New York: The N. Y. Public Library, 1946. 

Brsios 20.1-730 (1944). 

Botetin BrstiocrAFico Mexicano, Nos. 70-2 (1945); 73-4 (1946). 

Bo.etin DEL InstiTuTO Caro y CuERVO 1.205-428 (1945). 

BULLETIN DE L’ACADEMIE DES SCIENCES DE L’URSS (Classe des Sciences Littéraires et 
Linguistiques) 4.173-260 (1945). 

BULLETIN DES S&ANcES 16.1-175 (1945). Institut Royal Colonial Belge. Bruxelles. 

BuLLeTIN LINGUISTIQUE 11.1-129, 1-10 (1943); 12.1-121 (1944). Faculté des Lettres de 
Bucarest, Institut de Linguistique Roumaine. 

THE CLassicaAL WEEKLY 39.17-80 (1945), 81-128 (1946). 

A CONCISE ENGLISH-CHINESE DICTIONARY: with romanized standard pronunciation. By 
Sau Wine Cuan. Pp. xviii + 390, lithoprinted. Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 1946. 

ELEMENTE DE SINTAXA A LIMBII ROMANE: lucrare postum4’. By Nicotar Dridcanu. (So- 
cietatea RomAn& de Linguistic&, Seria 1, Memorii 4.) Pp. 109. Bucarest: Institutul de 
Linguistic’ Romana, 1945. 

THE ENGLISH DICTIONARY FROM CAWDREY TO JOHNSON 1604-1755. By Ds Wirt T. STARNES 
and GERTRUDE E. Noyes. Pp. x + 299, with 16 plates. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1946. 

L’£POQUE MEROVINGIENNE: essai de synthése de philologie et d’histoire. By HEnry 
Francois Mu.uer. (Publications de l’Ecole Libre des Hautes Etudes.) Pp. 305. New 
York: S. F. Vanni, 1945. 

EvcnHoLocium Srnaiticum: starocerkvenoslovanski glagolski spomenik. By Rasxo 
NauTicaL. (Akademija Znanosti in Umetnosti v Ljubljani: Filozofsko-filolosko- 
historiéni Razred, Vols. 1 and 2.) 2 vols.: pp. xxvi, with 220 plates; Ixxii + 423, with 2 
plates. Ljubljana, 1941, 1942. 

GERMAN PUBLICATIONS IN GERMANIC PHILOLOGY 1940-1945. Compiled by Orto SprINGER. 
Pp. 28, mimeographed. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania, 1945. 
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A GRAMMAR OF THE Post-PTOLEMAIC PAPYRI. Vol. 1: Accidence and word-formation; Part 
1: The suffixes. By Leonarp Rospert Patmer. (Publications of the Philological So- 
ciety, No. 13.) Pp. xii + 186. London: Oxford University Press, 1945. 

INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF AMERICAN LiNnauistTics 12.1-112 (1946). 

IRANSKIE Azyx1I. Ed. by V.I. ABazv. (Akademia Nauk SSSR: Trudy Instituta Azykai 
MySlenia imeni N. A. Marra. Seria Iranica, No. 3.) Pp. 183. Moscow and Leningrad: 
Akademia Nauk SSSR, 1945. 

IsToRIA SINTAXEI: lucrare postum&’. By Nicotam Driganu. (Societatea Romfn& de 
Linguistic’, Seria 1, Memorii 5.) Pp. 335. Bucarest: Institutul de Linguistic’ RomAné, 
1945. 

Irauica 22.161-224 (1945) ; 23.1-64 (1946). 

THE JOURNAL OF THE BriHAR ResEARCH Society 31.1-134, i-iv, [1-16] (1945). Patna, India: 
Published by the Bihar Research Society. 

THE JOURNAL OF THE PoOLYNESIAN Society 54.91-250, Memoirs 1-70 (1945); 55.1-84 (1946). 

Kota TEXTS, PART Two. By M. B. Emeneav. (University of California Publications in 
Linguistics 2.2.) Pp. [197]. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1946. 

LES LANGAGES ET LE DISCOURS: essai de linguistique fonctionelle dans le cadre de la sémi- 
ologie. By Eric Buyssens. (Collection Lebégue, Series 3, No. 27.) Pp.99. Bruxelles: 
Office de Publicité, 1943. 

Lepa Vina: Studija o izvoru, razvoju in razkroju narodne balade o Lepi Vidi. By Ivan 
GRAFENAUER. (Akadekija Znanosti in Umetnosti v Ljubljani: Filozofsko-filolosko- 
historiéni Razred, Vol. 4.) Pp. 399. Ljublana, 1943. 

LEVENDE TALEN, Nos. 132 (1945), 133-4 (1946). 

LILIEN’s DICTIONARY. Part I: English-Polish. By Ernest Linien. Fasc. 8, pp. 353-416. 
Buffalo: Wydawnictwa Stownika Liliena, 1945. 

Linaua Nostra 6.1-96 (1944-5). 

LINGVISTICESKIE I LITERATUROVEDCESKIE NAUKI. Ed. by I. I. Meséantnov. (Akademia 
Nauk SSSR: Oéerki po Istorii Akademii Nauki.) Pp. 54. Moscow and Leningrad: 
Akademia Nauk SSSR, 1945. 

Le Maitre PHongsTIQUE 3.23.19-36 (1945). 

Man 45.121-36 (1945); 46.1-48 (1946). 

MOoRPHOLOGIE HISTORIQUE DU GREC. By P. CHANTRAINE. (Nouvelle Collection 4 l’Usage 
des Classes, No. 34.) Pp. ix + 442. Paris: Librairie C. Klincksieck, 1945. 

NEOPHILOLOGUS 25.241-320 (1940); 26.1-320 (1940-1); 27.1-320 (1941-2), 28.1-320 (1942-3); 
29.1-192 (1932-4). 

OrBE 1.1-112 (1945). Revista Latina de Cultura General. México, D. F. 

Razprave. (Akademija Znanosti in Umetnosti v Ljubljani: Filozofsko-filolosko-his- 
toriéni Razred.) 2 vols.: pp. 408, with 3 plates; 438, with 41 plates. Ljubljana, 1943-4. 

REvIsTA DE FrLroLtocfa EspaNowa 28.357--544, i-x (1944). 

SHORT GRAMMAR OF TicRf&. By Wor Lestav. (Publications of the American Oriental 
Society, Offprint Series, No. 18.) Pp. [66]. New Haven: American Oriental Society, 
1945. 

SmiTHsONIAN INnstiITUTION, INsTITUTE oF SoctaAL ANTHROPOLOGY, Publication No. 2: 
Cherdn: a Sierra Tarascan village, by Ratpo L. Beats. Pp. x + 225, with 8 plates. 
Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1946. 

SmiTHSONIAN INnstiTUTION: Sixty-first annual report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
pp. 8; Sixty-second annual report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, pp. 9. Wash- 
ington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1946. 

SMITHSONIAN REPORT FOR 1944, Publ. 3792: Grassland and farmland as factors in the cyclical 
development of Eurasian history, by J. Russet. Smits; pp. 357-84, with 1 plate. 3793: 
Southern Arabia, a problem for the future, by Carieton S. Coon; pp. 385-402. 3794: 
The New World Paleo-Indian, by Franx H. H. Roserts Jr.; pp. 403-34, with 12 plates. 
3795: Easter Island, by ALFRED Mérravx; pp. 435-52, with 4 plates. Washington: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1945. 
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BARTOLI’S ‘NEOLINGUISTICA’ 


Rosert A. HAuu Jr. 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


In 1910, Matteo Giulio Bartoli published an article, Alle Fonti del Neolatino;! 
and in 1925, two books: a joint publication with Giulio Bertoni, Breviario di 
Neolinguistica,? and an independent book, Introduzione alla Neolinguistica 
(Principi—Scopi—Metodi).* In these three works he formulated certain theo- 
ries concerning linguistic change, deriving largely from the study of linguistic 
geography, and on the basis of these theories, combined with the philosophy of 
Benedetto Croce,* he developed an approach to linguistics which he and Bertoni 
termed Neolinguistica or ‘Neo-Linguistics’. The work of the neolinguisti or 
‘Neo-Linguists’ (as they styled themselves in opposition to the Neo-Gram- 
marians) has remained generally unknown in this country until recently, when 
several articles have appeared, arguing the superiority of the ‘neo-linguistic’ 
method over other approaches.5 Since these articles give only a partial and 
not wholly accurate picture of Bartoli’s theories and their value,® and since 
Bartoli’s books are in general not easily accessible to American linguists, an 
attempt at presentation, critical discussion, and evaluation of his ‘Neo-Lin- 
guistics’ is in order. We shall make such an attempt in this article,’ primarily 
on the basis of the Introduzione alla Neolinguistica. The basic questions we 
shall try to answer are: (1) What does Bartoli have to say to us? (2) What is 


it worth from the point of view of general linguistic method? (3) What is it 
worth to us, here and now? 


I. BARToui’s THEORIES 


Bartoli’s ‘Neo-Linguistics’ has both a negative and a positive side. On the 
negative side, it consists of attacks on the Neo-Grammarians, directed chiefly 
against their assumption of regular sound-change and their neglect of geographi- 
cal and chronological relationships. On the positive side, Bartoli substitutes 
for the Neo-Grammarian assumption of regular sound-change a set of principles 


1 Miscellanea in onore di Attilio Hortis 889-913 (1910). 

2 Modena, 1925. 

3 Genéve, 1925 (Biblioteca dell’ Archivum Romanicum [BAR] II.12). 

4 Especially as set forth in Croce’s Estetica come scienza dell’espressione e linguistica 
generale (1901). 

5 American Anthropologist NS.46.382-86 (1944) ; PMLA 59.877-881 (1944); JAOS 64.177 ff. 
(1944), especially fn. 57; Romanic Review 36.240-3 (1945); JAOS 65.363-4 (1945); Word 
1.132-61 (1945), especially 149, fn. 16. 

6 The first of the items cited in fn. 5 (AA NS.46.382 ff.) is a programmatic exposé of some 
of Bartoli’s theories; but it omits the first and sixth of his principles, and fails to mention 
any of the truly discrepant evidence, or even the fact of its existence, which Bartoli men- 
tions throughout. The other items contain, in general, simple assertions of the superiority 
of Bartoli’s method, unsupported by other evidence than lists of ‘authorities’ alleged to 
share the same points of view. 

7 In essence, therefore, this article is a review of two books over twenty years old. The 
justification for so belated a review lies in the situation outlined in this paragraph. 
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(norme) concerning the relationship of stages of linguistic development (fasi 
linguistiche), based chiefly on the size and position of the areas in which they 
are attested. There are six of these principles, set forth in the first chapter of 
the Introduzione alla Neolinguistica: 


1. Of two stages of linguistic development, the one attested earlier (quella 
ch’é documentata prima) is usually the older (8). 

2. The earlier stage (fase anteriore) is usually preserved in the more isolated 
of two areas (area isolata) (8-6). 

3. The stage attested in marginal areas (aree laterali) is usually the earlier 
stage, provided the central area (area di mezzo) is not: the more isolated area 
(6-10). 

4. The greater of two areas (area maggiore) usually preserves the earlier stage 
of development, provided the lesser area (area minore) is not the more isolated 
and does not consist of marginal areas (10-12).® 

5. The earlier stage of development is usually preserved in a ‘later area’ (area 
seriore) (13-15).° 

6. If one of two stages of development is obsolete or on its way out, it is 
usually the obsolete stage (fase sparita) which is the earlier (15-17). 


Each of these conclusions is reached on the basis of a statistical majority of 
instances in which the statement is true and a minority in which it is not true; 
so that of each of them might be said what Bartoli says aveut his fifth principle: 
‘usually, not always’ (di solito, non sempre; 13, 14). The discussion of each 
principle is accompanied by sets of examples, arranged in tabular form, and show- 
ing schematically the geographical relationships involved. In these examples, 
and in the rest of Bartoli’s discussion, the earlier stage and the name of the area 
in which it is attested are given in small capitals, and the later stage in italics; 
we shall follow this usage in our quotations and discussion. Here is a sample 
passage from the section on marginal areas (6-7): 


§4.—Aree laterali si diranno, per es., 1’Iberia e la Dacia per rispetto alla Gallia trans- 
alpina e l’Italia, e queste due si diranno aree dimezzo. Orasiconfrontino le figure seguenti, 
nelle quali la fase anteriore si conserva in aree LATERALI e la fase seriore si trova invece 


nelle aree di mezzo: 


I.—IBERIA Gallia Italia Dacta 
EQUA caballa caballa EQUA 

II.—IBeria Gallia ITALIA Dacta 

CAP-UT testa CAPUT CAPUT 





8 This principle is rather tautological, since just as soon as the ‘conservative’ area be- 
comes smaller than the ‘innovating’ area, it is automatically re-defined as ‘marginal’ or 
‘isolated’. 

® The term area seriore refers to areas into which a linguistic feature has been introduced 
from another area in which the feature in question was previously in use. Under this 
heading come speech-colonies (e.g. the Judeo-Spanish colonies in the Levant or the North- 
Italian linguistic islands in Southern Italy) and languages which have borrowed from others 
(e.g. Celtic, Germanic, Slavic, Albanian, Greek, and Basque, all in relation to Latin). 
The term later area, though clumsy and unidiomatic in English, is the best equivalent I can 
find for area seriore; the expression ‘territory later occupied or colonial’ (AA NS.46.385) 
covers only part of Bartoli’s meaning. 
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III.—Iseria GALLIA Italia 
Ov-IS Ov-IS pecora 
IV.—PorTOGALLO Castiglie CaTALOGNA 
AVIS passer AVIS 
V.—CAsTIGLIE Provenza LADINIA 
CAP-UT testa CAPUT 


L’opposto avviene nelle figure seguenti: 


1.—Iberia GALLIA ITALIA 
passer AV-IS AV-IS 

2.—Iberia GALLIA Tialia 
tstud -HOC -istud 

3.—Iberia Gallia ITALIA 

(mancano esempi) 

4.—Portogallo CasTIGLIE Catalogna 
strictus ANGUSTUS strictus 

5.—Castiglie PROVENZA Ladinia 
istud HOC istud 


Gli esempi delle figure I II III IV V sono, come vedremo, molto pid numerosi che quelli 
delle figure 1-5. In questo senso le prime si possono dire normali, e la norma si puéd for- 


mulare cosi: 
Se di due fasi linguistiche una si trova in aree laterali e l’altra in un’ area di mezzo, 


la fase delle aree laterali é di norma la fase anteriore, purché l’area di mezzo non sia l’area 
pit isolata (v. §3). 


The second chapter of Bartoli’s Introduzione deals with ‘Centers of Radiation’ 
(17-36). Bartoli discusses a number of instances in which, on the basis of his 
six principles, he ascribes southern or eastern origin to a number of innovations 
in Romance (23-32), and western or northern origin to a number of others 
(32-6). Thus, in comparing Gaul with Italy, he finds (26-27) such ‘older’ 
forms aS ANTE, ESSE, MAGIS, SIBILARE in Gaul (Fr. Av-ANT, £TRE, Prov.Mals, 
Fr. sIFFLER) as opposed to ‘more recent’ primum, stare, plus, fistulare in Italy 
(It. prima, stare, piu, fischiare); then (32-34), in comparing the same regions, 
he finds in Italy such ‘older’ forms as CAPUT, CUM, IRE (It. CAPO, CON, SIt. 1RE), 
as opposed to ‘more recent’ testa, apud, alare in Gaul (Fr. téte, Prov. ab, Fr. aller). 
Other sections are devoted to the contrasts ‘GaLuin Dacia’ (26-27); ‘Iberia 
Dacia’ (27-29); instances where no older stage has survived in modern speech 
but older documents justify the assumption of southern or eastern origin of 
modern forms (29-32); ‘ITau1a Iberia’ (34-35); and discussion of aberrant 
cases (35-36). 

In his third chapter, The Causes of Linguistic Innovation (37-47), Bartoli 
reaches the conclusion that ‘the causes of innovations in language come down, 
in the last analysis, to the imitation of other forms of speech which have greater 
prestige’ (38). In connection with this conclusion, he discusses and rejects 
Ascoli’s substratum theory, but accepts in it the element of ethnic mixture, which 
he exemplifies by quotations from the Renaissance (Leonardo, 38-9) and later 
times (Humboldt, Terracini, Goidanich, etc.; 78-80). A series of tabulations 
are then cited (39-41) as a ‘dimostrazione statistica’. A number of innova- 
tions (such as Italian loss of final -s; apheresis of initial vowels, as in It. riccio < 
ERIcIUS; Roumanian Domn ‘God’ as opposed to Cent. and W. Rom. forms < 
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Deus) are then discussed (41-7) and ascribed to imitation of some foreign lin- 
guistic trait (fase alloglottica), e.g. to loan translation (Roum. Domn = Gk. 
xpos) or the influence of a foreign phonemic system (Osco-Umbrian substratum 
in the loss of -s in Italian). But Bartoli admits that ‘some linguistic creations, 
i.e. imitations, can be more or less original, more or less our own’, as in the case 
of Italian apheresis, traced to the influence of the Italian phonemic pattern 
CVCV, and consequent assimilation of divergent types like mLLI ERIcII to the 
‘dominating rhythm’ in li riccz (48). 

In an extensive appendix, The Essential Differences Between the Neo-Lin- 
guistic and Neo-Grammarian Methods (48-64), Bartoli first takes up five points 
of linguistic history and discusses them in the light of his theories (48-54): 

(1) He denies the necessity of positing a special phoneme *a for Primitive 
Indo-European (49-50), setting up the following table: 


Ir. ATHIR Goth. FADAR (Tochar. PACAR) 
Lat. PATER Gk. PATER Skt. pitar- 


The correspondence Skt. 7 : Lat., Gk., etc. a is, we are told, simply an instance 
of a Sanskrit innovation, by the greater-area and isolated—area principles: a is 
attested over a wider area than 7 and must therefore be older; and Sanskrit and 
other southern IE languages have many innovations not found in northern IE 
languages, which were more isolated (50). 

(2) He denies the necessity of setting up a special ‘palatal’ phoneme *é for 
Primitive IE to take care of such correspondences as Lat. decem, Gk. déxa : Skt. 
daca, or Lat. centum, Gk. é-carév : Skt. gatdm, Av. satam. Bartoli argues that 
the lateral-area, isolated-area, and later-area principles tell us that the velar 
pronunciation of Latin k is older than the palatalization of Skt. ¢, Av. s in, say, 
centum : catém, satam, and that the latter development is simply an ‘innovation’ 
of the so-called satem languages. 

(3, 4) In the pairs magis versus plus ‘more’ in Romance, and zgnis versus pyr 
‘fire’ in the IE languages, we are told (51-3) that, in each instance, the two pairs 
were not co-existent at all times, but that magis is shown to be ‘older’ than plus, 
ignis ‘older’ than pyr, by the marginal-area principle. 

(5) In the pair basilica versus ecclesia ‘church’ in Romance, the term basilica 
is said to be older than ecclesia by the earlier-documentation, later—area, and 
isolated—area principles (53-4). 

The rest of the appendix (54-64) is devoted to an attack on the Neo-Gram- 
marians for three assumptions which Bartoli ascribes to them: that ‘normal’ or 
‘regular’ developments are ipso facto (1) old, (2) indigenous, and (3) spontaneous. 
He accuses them (55-6) of setting up numerous and needless ‘intermediate’ 
sounds, as in the instance of IE *a (phonetically intermediate between a and 7) 
and *k (intermediate between k and &). He concludes (56-8) that the ‘regu- 
larity’ of a development is a matter of its statistical frequency and of the extent 
of its geographical spread, and hence ‘regular’ development is in itself no guaran- 
tee of its ‘indigenous’ nature. In connection with his third objection, Bartoli 
discusses (58-63) three developments which, according to him, the Neo-Gram- 
marians consider spontaneous: apheresis in Italian (ERIcIUS > riccio), the voicing 
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of intervocalic unvoiced consonants in Spanish (-aTa > -ada, PETRA > piedra), 
and Meyer-Liibke’s earlier hypothesis'® that voicing of intervocalic unvoiced 
consonants in Italian was correlated with position before the tonic accent 
(PATELLA > padella). The first phenomenon, having already been ascribed to 
the influence of Italian phonemic pattern (43), is not discussed again in detail; 
the second is ascribed to a possible Celtic substratum; and the third to dialect 
borrowing." The remainder of the book (65 ff.) is devoted to extensive notes. 

In addition to the discussion in the Appendix, the entire book contains attacks 
against the Neo-Grammarians. Among the things Bartoli does not like in the 
procedures he ascribes to them are: their interest only in ‘irregular’ developments 
(what Bloomfield terms the ‘residue’!”) ; their abuse of starred forms; their infinite 
number of ‘intermediate stages’ (fasi intermedie), as exemplified by IE *a and 
*f£; their use of graphic and diacritical marks (segni grafici e diacritici) and of 
numerous technical terms, such as zero grade and obscure sounds. 

In the background, only occasionally referred to in the Introduzione alla 
Neolinguistica (38-39, 63), but set forth at great length by Bertoni in his part 
of the Breviario di Neolinguistica and numerous other places,” is a strong ele- 
ment of Croce’s idealistic philosophy. In a reaction against 19th-century posi- 
tivism, Croce and his followers consider ‘spirit’ and ‘spiritual activity’ (assumed 
axiomatically, without objective definition) as separate from and superior to 
other elements of human behavior. Human thought is held to be a direct 
expression of spiritual activity; language is considered identical with thought; 
and hence linguistic activity derives directly from spiritual activity. As a 


corollary of this assumption, when linguistic change takes place, it is held to 
reflect change in spiritual activity, which must be the reflection of ‘spiritual 
needs’, ‘creativity’, and ‘advance of the human spirit’. The most ‘spiritual’ 
part of language is syntax and style, and the least spiritual is phonology. Hence 
phonetic change must not be allowed to have any weight as a determining factor 
in linguistic change as a whole; it must be considered subordinate to and de- 
pendent on other, more ‘spiritual’ types of linguistic change." 


II. CritT1QuE 


Of Bartoli’s method, some parts are quite familiar to workers in present-day 
linguistics. The usefulness of linguistic geography and its implications for gen- 
eral linguistics have been recognized for the last twenty years.> Of Bartoli’s six 


10 Ttalienische Grammatik §§208 ff. (Leipzig, 1890). 

1 As Bartoli himsclf notes (58), this theory was later abandoned by practically all 
scholars, including Meyer-Liibke himself, and replaced by the hypothesis of dialect borrow- 
ing. Was this the best example of Neo-Grammarian procedure Bartoli could find to discuss? 

12 Language 354 (New York, 1933). 

13 Programma di filologia remanza cone scienza idealistica (Genéve, 1922; BAR 1.2); 
Lingua ec pensiero (Firenze, 1932) and Lingua e poesia (Firenze, 1937), reviewed together 
by the present writer in Iteliea 15.239-242 (1938); Lingua e cultura (Firenze, 1939); and a 
series of polemic articles in Archivum Romanicum, vols. 4 through 15. 

4 Cf, Bartcli, Introduzione 59: ‘Le leggi fonetiche non seno mai cause, e sono soltanto 
condizicni’, and Bertoni’s books and articles mentioned in fn. 13, especially ‘La legge 
fenetica’, Alt 5.1 ff. (1921), reprinted in Programma di jilelogia romanza 109-122. 

18 Cf, Bloomficld’s statement: ‘Especially during the last decades, linguists have come 
to see that dialect geography furnishes the key to many problems’ (Language 51). 
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principles, four (nos. 1, 2, 3, 6) are generally accepted in their immediate implica- 
tions; cf., for instance, Bloomfield’s discussion of written records in their relation 
to linguistic change (Language, ch. 17.1), of relic forms in isolated and marginal 
areas (ch. 19.5, 6), of the final result of geographic spread of an innovation (ch. 
19.7), and of the general implications of linguistic geography (ch. 19.8, 9). 

The other aspects of Bartoli’s method, however, are not as well known, and 
deserve more detailed discussion. Of his specific principles, the fourth and fifth 
(‘greater’ and ‘later’ areas) are less generally accepted than the others, and are 
open to considerable doubt, even in their immediate application. An innovation 
may have been carried to an area of colonization by settlers from an innovating 
region of the home community; and, if the area colonized is larger than the home 
area as a whole, the larger and ‘later’ area will show, not the older, but the more 
recent stage of development; cf. Spanish American [j] versus Castilian [A] 
(‘yeismo’) or [s] versus [6] (‘seseo’). The greater and/or ‘later’ area may develop 
and generalize an innovation after its settlement, e.g. American English bun- 
combe, bunkum ‘nonsense’ from the behavior of a congressman from Buncombe 
Co., N. C. 

In their wider application, all of Bartoli’s principles are open to question. 
All six of them are based on a further assumption: that, wherever two competing 
linguistic phenomena are found (such as magis and plus ‘more’, ignis and pyr 
‘fire’) they cannot be coeval; one of them must be older than the other (Intro- 
duzione 1-2, 52, and passim). Yet, wherever the origins of linguistic forms are 
definitely known, we find that two or more competitors can and often do coexist 
from the very start, over long periods of time. Take the terms railroad and 
ratlway—the former now more frequent than the latter in the United States, 
and the latter in general and nearly exclusive use throughout the British Empire. 
Railroad is used in a ‘later area’, and in a ‘larger area’ as opposed to England 
(but in a ‘lesser area’ as compared to the whole British Empire!). From one 
point of view, railroad is used in a marginal area, or at least what was a marginal 
area when the term first came into use. So we might, on the basis of Bartoli’s 
principles, expect razlroad to be the older form and railway the newer. Actually, 
in England, railroad is attested earlier than railway—by one year. (Railroad 
is first attested in 1775; railway in 1776.'%) In America, however, railway is 
attested five years earlier than razlroad (1813 and 1818 respectively). Bartoli’s 
assumption that competing forms cannot be coeval is unrealistic when examined 
in the light of detailed information. 

Our brief discussion of railroad and railway has introduced another question: 
how are we to know, in any given instance, which of two areas is more ‘isolated’, 
is ‘marginal’, or is ‘later’? These terms are not absolute, but relative, depend- 
ing on the larger context in which they are taken, and they lend themselves 
easily to manipulation to produce any effect desired. Thus, in the passage on 
marginal areas quoted above (Introduzione 6), Italy appears in one and the 
same discussion as part of a central, innovating area (EQUA versus caballa, ovis 
versus pecora) and as part of a marginal, conservative area (CAPUT versus testa). 
In a more general discussion, whether we are to regard, say, Italy as a ‘central’ 


16 Cf, DAE and NED s.vv. 
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or a ‘marginal’ area depends wholly on the number of instances adduced on one 
side or the other. 

This last point is simply one aspect of a basic defect of Bartoli’s approach: 
it depends completely on quantitative statistics, taken at their purely numerical 
value. For each of his principles, Bartoli lists one set of examples that point in a 
given direction, another set that point in the opposite direction, and then formu- 
lates the principle according to the majority of examples cited. Presumably, 
if a majority of examples were to point to the opposite conclusion, he would 
have to re-formulate his principle accordingly. But scientific principles do not 
in any way depend on the mere number of attestations: the effects of an assumed 
principle may be almost or wholly overlaid by those of other factors, and yet 
the principle itself be fundamental and indispensable for the explanation of the 
phenomena involved.!7 As pointed out by Bolling’® and others, a statement of 
phonemic change (‘phonetic law’) may be deduced from one or two examples, 
and does not depend on a larger number of attestations for its validity. 

Bartoli’s method is also quantitative and literalistic in its attitude towards 
spatial relationships. Just because an area is on the edge of another, and is 
‘marginal’ or ‘lateral’ in the literal sense of the term, it does not always follow 
that it is so in its cultural and linguistic standing (cf. Lisbon in Portugal, Rio de 
Janeiro in Brazil, Buenos Aires in Argentina, Boston in New England, etc.). 
Jaberg and Jud noted’® that the most remote and, on the surface, ‘marginal’ 
points in Alpine valleys were often less conservative than points farther down 
the valleys, owing to such contacts as those with through traffic along inter- 
national lines of communication (e.g. Simplon, Gotthard) and with urban patrons 
of the Alpine ‘tourist industry’. The ‘marginal area’ is, of course, just a spe- 
cialized case of the ‘isolated area’; and the only use of the ‘isolated area’ as a 
separate category is to furnish a niche into which to fit such regions as Sardinia— 
which is isolated, but not marginal in Romance territory. 

Another basic fault of Bartoli’s approach is its failure to take into account 
more than one development at a time. In his treatment of linguistic geography 
as such, this results in complete neglect of the relative spread of several forms 
showing the same change, and of the important phenomenon of the ‘transitional’ 
or ‘graded’ area. It has long been known that a compact bundle of isoglosses 
reflects a more important and complete historical development than does a dis- 
organized, flaring, or spreading bundle. The latter type of bundle of isoglosses 
tells us that linguistic borrowing has been and is still taking place—though of 
course we cannot know in which direction, unless we have further evidence such 
as earlier linguistic attestations or historical data.?? 


17 Thus, for instance, Newton’s ‘first law of physics’ is never attested in the universe as 
we know it, and yet it is the only principle by which the motion of objects in our universe 
can be analyzed and predicted, and in whose light aberrant phenomena can be interpreted, 
such as the variation in the orbit of Uranus which led to the discovery of Neptune; cf. 
Russell, Dugan, and Stewart, Astronomy 399-400 (Boston, 1945).—I am indebted for this 
reference, and for discussion of this point, to Prof. C. H. Smiley, of the Department of 
Astronomy, Brown University. 

18 In his comment on Bloomfield’s article, A Note on Sound Change, Lana.4.100 (1928). 
19 Der Sprachatlas als Forschungsinstrument 187 (Halle, 1928). 
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Similarly, when Bartoli objects to the assumption of IE *s and *f as separate 
phonemes for the parent language, he bases his objections solely on the geographi- 
cal relations of the words in which those particular assumed phonemes occur. 
No mention is made of the fact that they are assumed in order to cover dis- 
crepant sets of correspondences in the phonemic systems of the languages being 
compared. Thus, in the IE languages, in addition to the words showing Lat., 
etc. a : Skt. a (ag : aj-; ager : ajras”) and Lat. 7 : Skt. 7 (vided : vidma; quid : cid; 
sistd : sisthami”), there is another set of words showing the correspondence 
a:% (pater : pitar-; status : sthitas*). Now if we refuse to assume any other 
phonemes than *a and */ as existing in the parent language for all these words, 
we must explain this last set of correspondences in one of two ways; by stating 
the precise phonetic environment in which we consider that the change *a > 7 
took place; or by assuming that *a > ¢ completely in one part of the territory 
and was later partly overlaid by re-introduction of the original sound through 
borrowing. But Bartoli does not do either of these things at any point. The 
only other alternative is to assume a separate phonemic feature of the parent 
language to cover the discrepant correspondences; and this is the procedure of 
the comparative method. The validity of this procedure was proven by Bloom- 
field in A Note on Sound-Change.* (In this brief note, he gave the attestation, 
in the Swampy Cree words containing the element for ‘red’, of the cluster hik < 
Primitive Algonquian *¢k, which he had previously assumed for PA on the basis 
of the discrepant correspondence of Fox and Ojibwa ck : Plains Cree and Meno- 
mini hk in the element meaning ‘red’.”*) 

But it is in this respect, that of reconstruction, that all of Bartoli’s principles 
and procedures fail us. They serve to explain events after they happen, with 
the help of outside data (earlier linguistic attestations or extra-linguistic mate- 
rial), by a process of re-statement and labeling: ‘Latin caput was preserved in 
Iberia, Italy, and Dacia because they are marginal areas’; ‘Latin equa was pre- 
served in Sardinia because it is an isolated area’, etc. But when confronted with 
new linguistic material, without any outside information, Bartoli’s methods can 
do nothing towards making a valid reconstruction such as the comparative 
method can give us. Consider the following Bartolian table: 


A B C 
Final sound in four: r P) 
Final sound in father: r a 


2 Cf. Bloomfield, Language, ch. 19.8. 

21 Buck, Comparative Grammar of Greek and Latin §84 (Chicago, 1933). 

22 Buck §74. 

23 Buck §85. 

* There is, strictly speaking, a third possibility, that of sporadic sound-change: *a > 7 
in some words and not in others, at random and as equally possible outcomes without 
rhyme or reason; but I do not know of any competent schclar who would uphold this possi- 
bility at present. 

26 LANG. 4.99-100 (1928). 

26 The later additicn of other examples by Michelson (IJAL 8.41 [1933]; 10.81 [1939 ]) 
and Geary (LANG. 17.304-310 [1941 ]) is without bearing one way or the other on the validity 
of Bloomfield’s original assumption of PA *¢k or of the fundamental principle of the com- 
parative method and of phonemic change. 
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On the evidence presented in this table alone, we have no way of deciding what 
the relationship of these features may be. Are A and C ‘marginal areas’, and is 
B an innovating area which once had the feature now attested only in A and C? 
Is B a central but ‘isolated’ area (like Sardinian), and A and C the innovating 
areas? Is A, B, or C a ‘later area’ or a ‘greater area’, preserving an archaism 
overlaid by an innovation in one or two of the others? We cannot tell. But 
when we find out that A is Hudson, N. Y., a town in the Hudson River valley 
settled in 1783 from Eastern New England;?’ that B is New Marlboro, Mull 
River, Mass., a point representative of the West New England area;”* that C is 
Boston, Mass., the center of the focal area of Eastern New England;?* and when 
we know from earlier documents that -r is the more ‘original’ sound in these 
words; then we can ‘explain’ and label the whole table. B is representative of a 
conservative area, C of an innovating (though marginal) area, and A is a ‘later 
area’ settled from the region of C. 

But we cannot do this kind of thing without the specific identification and 
description of the areas involved, and additional historical data. It does no 
good, for instance, to assert that Latin, Celtic, Germanic, and Greek are ‘mar- 
ginal’ areas as opposed to Balto-Slavic, Armenian, Hittite, and Indo-Iranian. 
This may be, to a certain extent, the position in which they are found at the 
time of their earliest attestations;*° but we have absolutely no way of knowing 
whether the corresponding dialectal divisions of Primitive IE were in the same 
relative position as the historical languages,*! or what their relative areas, settle- 
ment history, etc. may have been. What the comparative method does, on the 
other hand, is to furnish us with a means of making a reconstruction of an earlier 
stage, by comparison of the related systems in themselves, and as a whole; and 
to enable us to make statements as to past history of which we may have had, 
as yet, no direct attestation. Many times, hypothetical forms, established on 
the basis of the comparative method and the Neo-Grammarian hypothesis of 
regular phonemic change, have later been attested in newly discovered records, 
e.g. in Greek dialects and in Late Latin; that is, the comparative method has 
met the acid test of a scientific procedure, that of PREDICTION. 

In short, linguistic geography, whether interpreted by Bartoli’s or any other 


27 Cf. Jane Daddow [Hawkins], The Speech of the Hudson River Valley 7, 314, 395 (Brown 
University dissertation, 1941). 

28 Linguistic Atlas of New England, point 236, informant 1. The word rour is on map 54; 
FATHER is on map 370. 

29 Linguistic Atlas of New England, point 150, informant 1. 

30 Even so, how does Indo-Iranian come to be a ‘central area’ and the northern IE lan- 
guages ‘more isolated’ and ‘less exposed to communications’ than the others (Introduzione 
50, 51)? 

31 It is usually assumed that they were, by Neo-Grammarians and their opponents alike; 
but scholars who are conscious of their basic assumptions realize and state them as such, 
e.g. Buck, Comparative Grammar of Greek and Latin §1; Gray, Foundations of Language 
309 (New York, 1939). 

82 This is, after all, the final justification of the ‘starred form’, even admitting that com- 
parativists may have on occssion made excessive use of ‘starred forms’, e.g. in Romance, 
instead of seeking documentary and other evidence to begin with (as pointed out most 
recently by Y. Malkiel, Lana. 21.149 [1945]). Cf. A. Graur, Mots ‘reconstruits’ et mots 
attestés, Bulletin linguistique 2.11-20 (1934), especially 14-5. 
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method, can be a help to comparative linguistics, and can refine the results 
attained thereby, but alone it cannot take the place of the comparative method, 
based on the Neo-Grammarian hypothesis, as our fundamental approach to 
linguistic history. By the comparative method, we can reconstruct past history 
and predict what may later be discovered concerning it; and our reconstructions 
and predictions are often verified when new evidence comes to light. By 
Bartoli’s method, we can reconstruct or predict nothing. What linguistic geog- 
raphy can do for us is rather to furnish evidence of correlations between lin- 
guistic and non-linguistic development, and valuable hints as to probable (not 
certain) interpretation of forms in isolated, graded, and focal areas.* 


III. ConcLusIon 


To come to our final question: what can we, as American linguists*‘ at the 
present time, learn from Bartoli? The answer is: nothing that we do not know 
already. In the well-known phrase, in Bartoli’s work ‘tout ce qui est bon, n’est 
pas neuf; tout ce qui est neuf, n’est pas bon’. Such aspects of his approach as 
are valid—certain of his principles (nos. 1, 2, 3, 6) concerning the relationships 
of areas, in their immediate application, and as pointers rather than basic 
assumptions—have been known and assimilated into general linguistics since 
the early part of this century. Bloomfield’s chapter on Dialect Geography, for 
instance, gives a picture of linguistic geography that is fuller, more balanced, 
and better related to the problems of linguistic method as a whole, than any of 
Bartoli’s discussions.*® 

But Bartoli’s other principles (nos. 4, 5), his claims for his method (passim 
in the Introduzione and the Breviario), and his applications of it to IE linguistics 
are, as we have tried to show, not only invalid but detrimental. So when the 


33 Thus, for instance, even one with no knowledge of Salishan languages may be permitted 
to guess from the map given by Boas and Haeberlin in their Sound Shifts in Salishan Dia- 
lects (IJAL 4.119 [1927])—in which the dialects on the outer edges of the area (coast and 
inland) at the end of the 18th century are shown as having the innovation tc < k (120-3)— 
that something may be wrong. The development may of course have taken place inde- 
pendently in the two regions; but one suspects that conditions and developments of later 
times, when the geographical relationships were different (117-8), may have been ascribed 
to earlier times, with a resultant improbable situation on the map. (It is all the more 
remarkable that the diffusionist Boas should have failed to realize this.) Clearly, con- 
siderable dialect mixture and borrowing has taken place, as shown by such remarks as 
‘Most of the coast dialects belong to the tc group’ (120); ‘In the Puget Sound dialects there 
are a number of exceptions’ (125) ; ‘The study of the sound-shifts in the dialects of the coast 
is far more difficult than it is in the case of the inland dialects’ (131-2). Cf. C. F. Voegelin, 
Influence of Area in American Indian Linguistics §2.2 (Word 1.55-6 [1944]). 

34 My use of the term ‘American linguists’ here is purely geographical, and intended to 
refer only to the fact that, as is well known, the tradition of linguistics has, to a certain 
extent, developed in different directions in America than elsewhere, and that, consequently, 
some types of linguistic work (e.g. Bartoli’s theories) are not as well known here. 

%5 Bloomfield is cited here and elsewhere in this paper, in connection with linguistic 
geography, not as an ‘authority’ but simply as an illustration. This is done on the assump- 
tion (which I believe is well-founded) that Bloomfield’s Language is the best-known and 
most widely studied serious work on linguistics in this country, and that hence a point made 
by Bloomfield may be assumed to be well known. 
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reader is told, on the basis of Bartoli’s theories, that ‘this phonemic system of 
Proto-Indo-European, as well as the Indo-Hittite and the laryngeal theories, is 
in complete contradiction to the results of linguistic geography’,** or that ‘it 
[the comparative method, as exemplified in Schleicher’s Stammbaumtheorie] 
has been replaced by the geographic method’,?” he may well be skeptical. The 
determination of a phonemic system and the reconstruction of the parent lan- 
guage of a group of languages are accomplished by methods which are quite 
unrelated to linguistic geography. To phonemics, linguistic geography itself 
can contribute nothing at all; and in comparative reconstruction, it can be of 
assistance if used in its proper ancillary position, but is sure to be harmful if the 
cart is placed before the horse, that is, if geographical relations are put before 
strictly comparative linguistic considerations.** 

A scientific attitude includes the readiness to examine, as fairly and dis- 
passionately as possible, all new hypotheses and procedures. This we have 
tried to do with Bartoli’s approach, in part I of this paper. We must test the 
new hypothesis and compare it with older theories, to see if the new correlates 
facts better and enables us to make more accurate predictions than the old; 
this we have tried to do in Part II. If the new proves better in these respects, 
we should accept it; but if it fails, we must reject it. The decision in this in- 
stance is clear. Bartoli’s six principles are at best of limited usefulness, and his 
general conclusions and method are far inferior in value to the Neo-Grammarian 
method which he wishes to overthrow. We already know and follow the Neo- 
Grammarian method, and rightly so; there is nothing in Bartoli that need per- 
suade us to change. Bartoli’s and other ‘idealistic’ approaches constitute, not 
progress, but return to confusion. We have, in short, missed nothing by not 
knowing or heeding Bartoli’s principles, theories, or conclusions to date, and 
we shall miss nothing if we disregard them in the future. Such general bibliog- 
raphies of linguistics as Bloomfield’s (Language 525-45), Palmer’s (An Introduc- 
tion to Modern Linguistics 205-10), and Gray’s (Foundations of Language, 
ch. 11, 13) make no mention of Bartoli’s Introduzione or Breviario; there is no 
need for us to add these titles now. 
36 CP 39.55 (1944), fn. 12. 


37 JAOS 65.263 (1945). 
38 Cf, Voegelin, Influence of Area in American Indian Linguistics §2.6 (Word 1.58). 













THE ETYMOLOGY OF HISPANIC vel(l)ido AND melindre 


Yakov MALKIEL 
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[Old Spanish vellido, bellido and Old Galician-Portuguese velido ‘beautiful’ are 
retraced to Lat. mellitus ‘sweet like honey, beloved, darling’, with possible inter- 
ference of bellus. Spanish and Portuguese melindre, Minhoto melingre ‘fritters 
made of honey’, later ‘daintiness, prudery’, are connected with mellig6, -inis‘honey- 
substance’, used by Pliny. Two recorded Latin formations are thus added to the 
Romance lexicon.]} 


1. Definitive classification of the ancient Hispanic adjective vel(l)ido, bel(l)ido, 
commonly understood to mean ‘beautiful’,! is still lacking. Diez linked it to 
the Old French comparative bellezour ‘more beautiful’.2 Rajna wondered why 
the positive degree of a Latin adjective should have been preserved only in 
Spanish and the comparative only in French.’ K6rting introduced a hypo- 
thetical base *bellitus.4 The connection of bellido with bello was accepted by 
Lanchetas,> Menéndez Pidal,® Michaélis de Vasconcelos,’ Nunes,* and Huber;?® 
also, with a measure of skepticism, by C. de Figueiredo. Marden and Keller, 
both of whom worked on glossaries to texts in which the word under considera- 
tion occurs, failed to supply additional comment." Cloétta!® and Cejador y 
Frauca,! induced by the Academy Dictionary to assume that vellido signified 
‘hairy’,!4 suggested connection with Sp. vello < Lat. villus, -i. This explanation 
was adhered to by Spitzer.= Monlau,!* Férster,!” and Alemany Bolufer!* went, 


1 Among the first who recognized that bellido and vel(l)ido are merely variant spellings 
was E. Gorra, Lingua e letteratura spagnuola delle origini 376, 424 (Milan, 1898). 

2F. Diez, Etymologisches Wérterbuch der romanischen Sprachen 564-5 (Bonn, 1853). 

3’ P, Rajna, Una versione rimata dei Sette Savi, Romania 7.49. 

4G. K6érting, Lateinisch-Romanisches Wérterbuch §1111 (Paderborn, 1891); 2nd and 
3rd edd. §1310 (Paderborn, 1901, 1907). 

5 R. Lanchetas, Gramdtica y vocabulario de las obras de Gonzalo de Berceo 178 (Madrid, 
1900). The formation is labeled as diminutive. 

6 R. Menéndez Pidal, Cantar de Mio Cid: texto, gramd&tica y vocabulario 891 (Madrid, 
1908-11). 

7C. Michaélis de Vasconcelos, Glossério do Cancioneiro da Ajuda, RL 23.92. 

8 J. J. Nunes, Crestomatia Arcaica? 602 (Lisbon, 1921). 

®J. Huber, Altportugiesisches Elementarbuch 32-3 (Heidelberg, 1933). The author 
considers the possibility of a Castilian loan to Old Portuguese. 

10 C. de Figueiredo, Novo Dicionério da Lingua Portuguesa‘ 2.913 (Lisbon, ca. 1925). 

11C, C. Marden, El Libro de Apolonio, Elliott Monographs 11-12.179; J. Keller, Con- 
tribucién al vocabulario del Poema de Alixandre 39 (Madrid, 1932). 

122G, Cloétta, Crenu, Romania 14.571-2. 

13 J, Cejador y Frauca, La lengua de Cervantes 2.1131 (Madrid, 1905-6). 

14 Thus, in the 15th edition (1925) vellido is followed by the gloss ‘velloso’. 

15 J, Spitzer, Notes étymologiques, RFE 12.231-2. Notice the critical comment on the 
Old Italian parallels adduced by Menéndez Pidal. 

16P. F. Monlau, Diccionario etimolégico de la lengua castellana 418, 1126, s.vv. bello, 
vello (Buenos Aires, 1941; reprint of 1881 ed.). 

17 P, Férster, Spanische Sprachlehre 217 (Berlin, 1880). 

18 J. Alemany Bolufer, Tratado de la formacién de palabras en la lengua castellana 77 
(Madrid, 1920; reprint from BRAE). 
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with the Diccionario de Autoridades, to the extreme of treating the alternate 
graphs vellido and bellido as two separate words, the former allegedly developed 
from vello and the latter from bello. Meyer-Liibke at first classed vellido with 
the rare Romance formations containing the suffix -itus, implicitly accepting 
the etymon villus;#4 his interpretation was endorsed by Leite de Vasconcelos” 
and Hanssen.” Subsequently, he became aware of his erroneous interpretation 
of the meaning of the word, but was hesitant to concede the possibility of deriving 
vellido from bellus.2* Meanwhile, P. Meyer retraced OFr. belais, bellezour 
(belisour) to prototypes in -diius and -dtidrem, finding a supporter in Wartburg.” 
It is possible therefore to dissociate the Hispanic from the Gallo-Romance forma- 
tion. 

As has been observed by some of the earlier workers, *bellitus is an untenable 
reconstruction. In spite of its phonologically striking development,” bello 
occurs frequently enough in the older Spanish monuments to caution us against 
Meyer-Liibke’s and Wartburg’s advice to class it as an Italianism.% The 
difficulty, then, does not lie in the stem,” but chiefly in the suffix. Apart from 


19 The Diccionario de Autoridades 6.436 bases its interpretation on a not quite trans- 
parent passage from Don Agustin Moreto’s play El poder de la amistad (and is, as usual, 
supported by A. de Pagés, Gran diccionario 5.682). Yet even if that explanation were 
correct, it would apply to the word in its dying stage, when its meaning, no longer properly 
understood, was exposed to distortion; it would have no bearing on OSp. vel(l)ido, which 
alone interests the etymologist. 

20 On the survival of -itus, see, in addition to Cloétta’s note, the excellent chapter in G. 
Cohn, Die Suffixwandlungen im Vulgirlatein und im vorliterarischen Franzésisch 180-205 
(Halle a.S., 1891). 

21 W. Meyer-Liibke, Grammatik der romanischen Sprachen 2.517 (Leipzig, 1890-1904). 
Vellido is here likened to dolorido. 

22 J. Leite de Vasconcelos, Antroponimia Portuguesa 53 (Lisbon, 1928). 

23 F. Hanssen, Gramatica histérica de la lengua castellana 132 (Halle a.S., 1913). 

24 He qualified the derivation of vellido from bello as dubious in REW! (the fascicle ap- 
peared ca. 1915) and completely omitted it in REW® (ca. 1931), forgetting to delete the 
reference in the index. A student of Meyer-Liibke, E. Gamillscheg, also expressed his 
doubts in a lecture course in the University of Berlin, ca. 1936. 

25 P. Meyer, Fragment d’une Vie de Saint Eustache, Romania 36.15. 

26W. von Wartburg, Franzésisches etymologisches Worterbuch 1.320a. For further 
documentation, see Godefroy, Dictionnaire de |’ancienne langue frangaise 1.617b; Tobler- 
Lommatzsch, Altfranzésisches Wérterbuch 1.911; K. Nyrop, Grammaire historique de la 
langue frangaise? 2.328, 458 (with bibliography). On Old Provengal bellaire, bellazor, see 
C.G. Grandgent, An Outline of the Phonology and Morphology of Old Provengal 97 (Boston, 
1905); O. Schultz-Gora, Altprovenzalisches Elementarbuch‘ 72 (Heidelberg, 1924). 

27 Notice the contrast with sella > si(e\lla ‘saddle’ and with the suffix -ellu > -z(e)llo, 
as discussed by Menéndez Pidal, Origenes del espafiol? 168-76, 579 (Madrid, 1929). 

28 See REW? §1027; FEW 1.321. Further study must establish whether bel(lo) is to be 
classed as a retarded formation (semilearned), as a borrowing from Provengal, or as an 
autochthonous word subject to apocope and failure to diphthongize, much like dominu 
> don (in contrast to duefio), because of its pretonic position. To explore this latter possi- 
bility, see the data assembled by Hanssen, Gramética histérica 32, and M. A. Zeitlin, La 
apécope de la -a final 4tona en espafiol, HR 7.242-5. 

29 Were it not for the authority of scholars like Meyer-Liibke and Wartburg, it would be 
idle to document bello and its cognates from Old Spanish sources. For bel, see Vida de 
Santo Domingo, quatrain 335; Crescentia, chapter 4; Carlos Maynes, chapters 29, 27; 
Enperador Ottas, chapters 23, 30, 48. For bello, -a, see Vida de Santo Domingo. quatrain 
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some Galician-Portuguese dialects in which -do reflects Lat. -étum in names of 
plantations,® we find -ido as the participial ending of adjectival verbs in -ir 
and -ecer,*'also in a small separate group of formations conveying the idea of lack, 
need, misery ;** the substantives in -2do expressing a sound or a noise form yet 
another isolated group. Now, despite considerable efforts directed to that end, 
a Hispanic formation *bellir has not been identified, while similar types are 
abundantly represented in Gallo-Romance (including Catalan) and in Italian.* 





234; Fernén Gonzdélez, quatrain 403; Historia troyana en prosa y verso 196; Carlos Maynes, 
chapter 3; Enperador Ottas, chapter 41; Juan Ruiz, quatrains 129, 522, 1025; Confisién del 
amante, fol. 216ro. Beltad, beldad: Loores, quatrain 205; Santa Catarina, fols. 15vo, 18vo, 
19vo, 22vo; Rey Guillelme, fol. 37ro; Crescentia, chapters 1, 2, 7, 11, 12, 17, 20; Carlos 
Maynes, chapter 1; Enperador Ottas, chapters 13, 17, 31; Juan Ruiz, quatrains 596, 643, 725, 
727, 1322, 1613. On bellamientre see V. Fernandez Llera, Gramatica y vocabulario del Fuero 
Juzgo 120-1 (Madrid, 1929). For further sources, see the Dicc. Hist. Many, though not all, 
of these texts go back (directly or indirectly) to Old French originals; intermediary versions 
were in Old Galician or in Old Leonese, as has been demonstrated by Mussafia and Pietsch. 
However, from the preference given by translators to bel(lo) over fermoso, fremoso in trans- 
lating OFr. biaus it does not necessarily follow that bel(lo) was an imported word. On the 
reduction of bellus in Gascony and Aragon to the status of an indefinite pronoun, see G. 
Rohlfs, Le gascon: études de philologie pyrénéenne 130 (Halle a.S., 1935). 

*® V. Garcia de Diego, Elementos de gramftica histérica gallega 190-1 (Burgos, [1909]), 
quotes nogueirido ‘nut-tree grove’, teijido ‘yew-tree grove’, and interesting toponymic data 
like Lourido, Acibido, Carballido, Cerquido, Abelaindo < Abeléido. On the various products 
of -étum, -éta, see also J. M. Piel, A Formacéo dos Nomes de Lugares e de Instrumentos em 
Portugués, BF 7.31-47. 

31 On Old Navarran betereiscitu from veteréscere ‘to grow old’ (found in Glosas Silenses, 
no. 7), see Menéndez Pidal, Origenes del espajiol? 377. On the participles in -ido, see, in 
addition to the standard manuals, A. Gassner, Das altspanische Verbum 190-5 (Halle 
a.8., 1897). On the survival of -ido (instead of -ecido) in verbs which, in their finite forms, 
had shifted or were shifting by 1250 from the -ir to the -ecer class, see Studies in Philology 
38.433. The occurrence of forms like amortido, atordido, embegido, empobrido, enflaquido, 
enloquido, establido, estordido, finido in Berceo and earlier writers can easily be established 
with the help of V. R. B. Oelschliger, Medieval Spanish Word List (Madison, [1940]). 

82 Pertinent examples are (a)modorrido, (de)sabrido, desequido, (des)famnido, (des)- 
marrido, dolorido, ensangostido, entelerido, escaldrido, (es)pavorido, malbaylido, regordido, 
resequido, revejido, analyzed in excursus A. Isolated formations are fardido ‘bold’, bor- 
rowed from Old French hardi, and not yet fully transparent sencido ‘intact’ in Berceo 
(see Garcia de Diego, RFE 7.117, whose explanation satisfied A. G. Solalinde, as appears 
from his note to Milagros, quatrain 2; also Spitzer, RFE 13.113-28). 

33 Amply documented by V. Garcia de Diego, Elementos de gramatica histérica castellana 
194 (Burgos, 1914); J. Alemany Bolufer, Tratado de la formacién de palabras 76; E. Benot, 
Diccionario de asonantes y consonantes 827-31 (Madrid, [1893]); C. von Reinhardstoettner, 
Grammatik der portugiesischen Sprache 137 (Strassburg, 1878); J. H. D. Allen Jr., Portu- 
guese Word Formation with Suffixes 52 (Language Dissertation 33; Baltimore, 1941). 
Oelschlaiger, Medieval Spanish Word List 17a, supplies interesting excerpts from documents 
issued in Caparroso, Guadalajara, Pefiafiel, Sahagin, Salvador, Septilveda, and Tudela 
from the 11th to the early 13th century, to illustrate the early use of apellido. Alarido is 
equally old, occurring in the Cantar de Mio Cid. Perplexing is the use of bocedo ‘crying’ 
in Duelo, quatrain 195 (confusion between -itu and -étu?). See Excursus A. 

%4Qn Gallo-Romance abelir, rabelir, embelir, rembelir, parembelir, desembelir, debelir, 
and, with sporadic and distinctly secondary apheresis, belir, see FEW 1.320. For Italian 
and Catalan, see REW? §1027 and the standard dictionaries. On apheresis, see E. Muret, 
De l’aphérése, in Mélanges A. Thomas 309-17 (Paris, 1927). 
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The verb embellecer is known as a relatively late analogical formation.* Ancient 
Hispanic words signifying ‘to embellish’ are (aside from afeitar and enfeiiar) 
afermos(e)ar, afermosiguar, and the like.* 

2. Before setting out to revise the currently accepted theory, we must briefly 
state the actual record of the word under study. Menéndez Pidal’s collection 
of examples, abundant as it is, bears elaboration. To the place-names Campo 
Bellido, Faya Bellida, produced from medieval sources, and Fuembellida ‘Beauti- 
ful Fountain’, occurring in the Valladolid and Guadalajara areas, may be added 
the mountain Bellida (Sierra de Javalambre, prov. of Castellén); the hamlet 
Bellidas (prov. of Madrid); and the Portuguese village Bellide (district of 
Coimbra).*” Anthroponymy supplies not only the legendary figure of Vellid 
Adolffo,= whose name was later distorted to Bellido Dolfos,® but also the more 
recent family names of the theologian Mattas Bellido, the Peruvian patriot 
Andrea Bellido, the military writer Juan Bellido y Montesinos, and the con- 
temporary historian A. Garcta y Bellido. In Catalonia a family Vellit was 
known in Vich.“ Old Portuguese sources mention names like Belido, Velido, 
Valido; Belida, Valida. Bellitus, Vellita occur, as given names, in Hispano- 
Latin documents at an even earlier date. The use of adjectives as proper 


35 See Gassner, Das altspanische Verbum 63. I have been unable to identify embellecer 
in the oldest texts. 

86 Afeitar (not of indigenous stock): Duelo, quatrain 50; Milagros, quatrain 515. Ptg. 
enfeitar has been arrived at through prefix change. Afermosar: Las Siete Partidas, Lépez 
de Ayala, Crénica de D. Pero Nifio (Dice. Hist. 1.239a); and Primera Crénica General 378b. 
Afermosear: Juan de Mena, Gordonio (Dicc. Hist.). Afermosiguar: Enrique de Villena 
(ibid.). Fermosear seems to belong to a later stratum; hermoseamiento is documented from 
Juan de Pineda by F. Rodriguez Marin, Dos mil quinientas voces castizas 202 (Madrid, 
1922). 

87 Compare Faya Bellida ‘Beautiful Beech’ with the name of a village in the province of 
Salamanca: Robledohermoso ‘Beautiful Oak Grove’. Cf. J.J. Nunes, A Vegetacéo na Topo- 
nimia Portuguesa, Boletim da Academia d. Sciéncias 13.131-75. 

38 Thus spelled in Primera Crénica General de Espafia 509b-512a, ed. R. Menéndez Pidal 
(Madrid, 1906). Adolffo is, of course, Germanic; see J. J. Nunes, O Elemento Germanico 
no Onoméstico Portugués, in Homenaje ofrecido a Menéndez Pidal 2.587 (Madrid, 1925). 
Free combination and even contamination of Latin and Germanic names was not excep- 
tional, as has been pointed out by W. Meyer-Liibke, Finfiihrung in das Studium der roma- 
nischen Sprachwissenschaft? 248 (Heidelberg, 1920). 

39 Under this name, and on the understanding that he was the son of Dolfos Bellido, the 
putative murderer of King Sancho the Second appears in the romancero. See Cancionero 
de romances (n.d.), fol. 158; Cancionero de romances: (1550), fols. 148, 150; Silva (1550), 
vol. I, fol. 80; Primavera y Flor (1856), nos. 45,47. For brief comment, see S. G. Morley, 
Spanish Ballads 122-3. 

See the dictionary of M. Aguildé i Fuster 8.194. Also, there exists in Catalan the verb 
abellitarse ‘enginyarse per fer les coses de manera que donin bon resultat’; see A. M. Alcover 
and F. de B. Moll, Diccionari catala-valencia-balear 1.37a (Palma de Mallorca, 1930-), 
corresponding to Sp. habilitarse. To explain it, possible influence of abellir or abillar has 
been suggested ; the existence of abellidar ‘to embellish’ in Old Spanish seems to recommend 
a different interpretation. 

41 Leite de Vasconcelos, Antroponimia Portuguesa 53, 352, with reference, for a rich 
collection of variant forms, to A. A. Cortesio, Onomdstico Medieval Portugués, in O Arqueé- 
logo Portugués (Lisbon, 1912 ff.), a study not accessible to me. 

42 Documentation is supplied by Menéndez Pidal and Leite de Vasconcelos. Add A. C. 
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names is not unknown to the Hispanic languages;* the situation is here compli- 
cated by the transformation of a given name into a family name, less common 
than the shift of a patronymic (Lépez, Ferndndez) to a family name. 

In Old Galician-Portuguese, velido has been extracted from Alphonso the 
Learned’s Cantigas de Santa Maria (ta face velida ‘thy beautiful face’),“* from 
the 13th-century autograph of the Cancioneiro da Ajuda,* and especially from 
the Cancioneiro da Vaticana, where the word occurs with impressive frequency 
in the cantigas d’amigo, famous for their close imitation of folklore patterns in 
style, versification, and lexicon. Roughly five hundred of these songs have 
been transmitted. In eight songs, the characteristic sequence is madre velida; 
since it is a young girl who speaks these words addressing her mother, we are at 
liberty to compare velida either to ‘beautiful’ or to ‘sweet, dear, tender,’ the 
latter being conceivably the more suggestive translation.” In twelve songs, 
velida refers expressly or by implication to the young girl in whose name the 
poet wrote the song or to her confidantes; analysis of the parallelistic schemata 
of these songs shows that velida was used alternately with alva ‘snow-white’, 
lougéa ‘proud, queenly, beautiful’, loada ‘celebrated, praiseworthy’, fremosa 





Jennings, A Linguistic Study of the Cartulario de San Vicente de Oviedo 207 (New York, 
1940), and Oelschliger, Med. Span. Word-List 135b, s.v. monneca. 

43 Compare the cases of Lerdo and Lozano. As will be shown in forthcoming essays, 
lerdo ‘sluggish’ derives from en-lerdar ‘to be lazy’, based, in turn, on glis, gliris (*glére, 
through Italic influence) ‘dormouse’. Lozano (OSp. logano, Ptg. lougdo) signifies funda- 
mentally ‘proud, overbearing’, involving a Gothic stem and a Latin formative. 

44 So stated by Menéndez Pidal. The word is not listed in the glossary to the Academy 
edition of the Cantigas (1889). 

45 Line 6191 of the edition by C. Michaélis de Vasconcelos, according to her glossary, 
RL 23.92. Velido is here understood to mean ‘enfeitado, lindo, bonito.’ Similarly, H. R. 
Lang, Das Liederbuch des Kénigs Denis von Portugal 170 (Halle a.8., 1894) renders velido 
by ‘anmutig, hiibsch, schén’. C. Michaélis, in quoting parallels, supplies references to the 
numbers of poems as they appear in the edition of the Cancioneiro da Vaticana by E. Monaci 
(Halle a.8., 1875). 

46 Using the data of Monaci, C. Michaélis, and Nunes, I have prepared the following 
list of occurrences of velido in the Cancioneiro da Vaticana: Nos. 170, 172, 195: El-Rei 
Don Denis (corresponding to lines 1839, 1881, 2345 of the edition by Lang); Nos. 259, 262, 
263: Airas Corp’ancho; No. 292: D. Joan Soares Coelho; No. 342: D. Afonso Lopez de Bayan; 
No. 401: Pae Gomez Charinho; No. 415: Pedro Eanes Solaz; No. 4385: Garcia Soarez; No. 
462: Airas Nunes; No. 488: Roy Fernandiz; No. 712: Pero d’Ardia; Nos. 739, 741, 742: Joan 
Servando; Nos. 754, 761: Joan Zorro; Nos. 792, 793, 797: Pero Meogo; No. 855: Lopo (jograr) ; 
No. 889: Martin Codax; No. 898: Joan de Requeixo; No. 1173: Pero de Ponte. Some poets 
seem to have consistently avoided velido; cf. A. Gassner, Zwanzig Lieder des Joan Ayras 
de Santiago, Miscelinea de Estudos em Honra de D. Carolina Michaélis de Vasconcelos 
385-418 (Coimbra, 1933), where dona fremosa, senhor fremosa are used throughout (C. V., 
Nos. 534, 540, 542, 543, 548). In the following notes, the numbers refer, for convenience 
sake, to the poems in Nunes, Cantigas d’amigo dos trovadores galego-portugueses (Coim- 
bra, 1926-8). 

47 No. 43, line 1; No. 92, line 1; No. 95, line 7; No. 96, line 10; No. 249, line 6; No. 369, 
line 2; No. 371, line 1; No. 462, line 15. 

48 No. 20, line 1; No. 123, line 3; No. 175, line 4; No. 236, line 1; No. 258, line 3; No. 347, 
line 9; No. 372, line 1; No. 390, line 1; No. 414, line 3; No. 415, line 2; No. 419, line 1; No. 503, 
line 14. 

49 On the etymology of this word, see note 43. 
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‘lovely, beautiful’, ben talhada ‘shapely’. Rarer combinations include: mia 
senhor velida ‘my beautiful lady’,” a do corpo velido or, with greater condensation, 
corpo velido ‘beautiful or sweet maiden’. The same word is listed in Galician 
dictionaries as belido.” There have lately been attempts, meeting with varying 
success, to revive it both in Galicia and in Portugal in archaizing style.* One 
writer even coined a new derivative belideza ‘loveliness’. 

Most of the pertinent material from Old Spanish sources has been assembled 
and classified by Menéndez Pidal.™ In the Cantar de Mio Cid, whose manu- 
script shows only the graph velido,® the expression barva vellida either accompanies 
the name of the epic hero as an epitheton ornans (line 2192) or is even used in- 
stead of his name (lines 274, 930). Less regularly, vellido refers to the eyes and 
to the human voice (lines 1612, 1368); these references, which have so far been 
given little attention, will nevertheless be shown to represent the oldest, etymo- 
logically most relevant usage. Barva vellida reappears in the Libro de Alexandre 
and, as it were through fragmentation of the ancient epics, in the romancero.” 
Ojo vellido occurs not only in the Libro de Alexandre and the Libro de Apolonio, 
but—in formulaic sequences, as late as the beginning of the 17th century—in 


50 No. 383, lines 3, 6, 9, 12; cf. No. 369, line 7: madre velida e senhor. 

51 No. 18, line 1; No. 220, line 26; No. 496, line 2. Compare the personification underlying 
OPtg. o corpo velido ‘the beautiful maiden’ with OSp. la barva vellida ‘the gallant hero’. 

52R. Academia Gallega, Diccionario gallego-castellano 312a (La Corufia, 1913-26): 
corpo belido ‘cuerpo bonito, elegante, delgado, flexible, gracioso, airoso’, marked as obso- 
lete; J. Cuveiro Pifiol, Diccionario gallego 37 (Barcelona, 1876) : belido ‘hermoso, bello’, also 
marked as antiquated. The word is not listed in the glossary appended to the Old Galician 
Cronica Troyana. 

53 The use of belido in the journal A Nosa Terra, No. 225, is recorded by Nunes, Cantigas 
d’amigo 3.700. The sporadic appearance of velido in the writings of Lopes Vieira is men- 
tioned by Leite de Vasconcelos, Antroponimia 52. 

54 At least, I suspect that L. Carré Alvarellos, Diccionario galego-castelén 1.250 (La 
Corufia, 1928), has manufactured that derivative. 

55 Whenever possible, his references have been checked against the latest editions avail- 
able. 

56 Menéndez Pidal was doubtless justified in interpreting this spelling as intended to 
represent vellido. Nevertheless, if the etymology here advocated is acceptable it is theo- 
retically conceivable (though, to be sure, unlikely) that a variant from velido, with [1] 
instead of [4], should have existed, cf. melindre < melligine ‘honey-like substance’. There 
has keen considerable vacillation in Imperial Latin between indigenous mel, mellis ‘honey’ 
and imported péX, wédcros. The result was the coinage of numerous hybrids and the 
absorption of several Hellenisms. See ThLL 8.619 for illustration of meliphyllon, melisson, 
melissophyllon, melistirgica, melitenus, melitérus, melitités, melittaena, melizimus; J. Sofer, 
Lateinisches und Romanisches aus den Etymologiae des Isidorus von Sevilla 100-1 (Gét- 
tingen, 1930), s.v. melimélum - mdlomellus; J. Svennung, Untersuchungen zu Palladius und 
zur lateinischen Fach- und Volkssprache 153-4 (Upsala, 1935). In the case of melligé, 
recorded vacillation between cdligd and calligéd ‘mist, vapor’, fuligd and fulligd ‘soot’, 
loligé and lolligé ‘cuttlefish’ may have had its share in the simplification of the geminate 
consonant; see W. A. Baehrens, Sprachlicher Kommentar zur vulgarlateinischen Appendix 
Probi 78 (Halle a.S., 1922). Notice that line 274 of the Cantar (encliné las manos la barva 
vellida) contains a felicitous emendation of the editor. 

57 Libro de Alexandre, ed. Willis, O, quatrain 1415¢ (vellida); P, quatrain 1557c (bellida). 
F. J. Wolf and C. Hofmann, Primavera y flor de romances 84 (Berlin, 1856) ; also reproduced 
by A. de Pagés. 
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the Vocabulario de refranes of Maestro Gonzalo Correas and in Mateo Alem4n’s 
Guzman de Alfarache;®* it appears to have lingered on in the Salamanca area.™ 
In reference to a young woman, the word has been employed, not unlike its 
Galician-Portuguese counterpart, in Berceo’s Santa Oria and the approximately 
contemporaneous Libro de Alexandre and Libro de Apolonio;® in reference to a 
young man, in the aljamiado text Poema de Yiicuf.* Mozarabic argo-bellita 
‘mandrd4gora’ has been likened by Simonet to It. bella donna.” Relatively late 
occurrences in literature include esa forma tan bellida ‘that beautiful human shape’ 
in Libro de la miseria,®* and estas bellidas doncellas ‘these beautiful virgins’ in 
Juan de Mena; the verb abellidar ‘to beautify’ is attested in Bernal Diaz del 
Castillo. Vellido is absent from Nebrija’s dictionary (1492), whose incom- 
pleteness, it must be remembered, was keenly felt for at least one generation;® 
it is on record in Pedro de Alcala’ s glossary (1505),®’ but appears not to have been 
incorporated in subsequent Renaissance dictionaries.™ 

3. In view of the avowedly unsatisfactory service performed by reconstructed 


58 Libro de Alexandre, O, quatrain 2087b; P, quatrain 2229b. Libro de Apolonio, ed. 
Marden, quatrain 315b. Maestro Gonzalo Correas, Vocabulario de refranes 397a (Madrid, 
1906) : Por sus ojos bellidos, dicese con desdén cuando se niega y no hay obligactin de hacer 
algo por uno; bellidos es ‘hermosos’, es lo mismo que decir: ‘por su cuerpo gentil’. 

Another refrén cited by Correas reads: Ddmele vestido, dartele he bellido. 

59 See the comment of Spitzer on the quotation of the saying by J. Lamano y Beneite, El 
dialecto vulgar salmantino 282 (Salamanca, 1915). 

6° Gonzalo de Berceo, Santa Oria, ed. F. Janer, quatrain 29d: virgines . . . bellidas; Libro 
de Alexandre, O, quatrain 365d - P, quatrain 373d; Libro de Apolonio, quatrain 370c: 
moga... vellida. 

$1 See the strongly Castilianized and late version B, ed. H. Morf and M. Schmitz, RF 
11.315-411, 623-7, quatrains 224¢ (tomélo de la mano y onrrélo el bellido), 225c (mi ermano el 
bellido). The earliest editors misread the word as valido. The rendering of v- by b- is 
normal.in aljamiado texts; see R. Menéndez Pidal, Poema de Yticuf: materiales para su 
estudio, RABM 6.114 (tercera época); A. R. Nykl, A Compendium of Aljamiado Literature 
189-90 (Paris - New York, 1929; reprint from RH77). Bellido does not occur in the Judaeo- 
Spanish Coplas de Yécef, nor is it in use among Moroccan Jews (BRAE 13.522-5, 14.577). 

62 F. J. Simonet, Glosario de voces ibéricas y latinas usadas entre los moz4rabes 22 (Ma- 
drid, 1888). Possibly more information is given in M. Asin Palacios, Glosario de voces 
romances registradas por un botdénico anénimo hispano-musulmaén (Madrid-Granada, 1943), 
not yet accessible to me. 

63 Quoted by Aguado, Glosario sobre Juan Ruiz 263, from Un nuevo poema por la cua- 
derna via: el Libro de la miseria, ed. M. Artigas (Santander, 1920; reprint from BBMP 2), 
quatrain 35d. 

64 The passage from La Coronacién is quoted by the Dicc. d. Aut. 

65 T owe this reference again to Aguado. B. Diaz del Castillo, a native of Medina del 
Campo, lived from 1492 to 1580. The word occurs in Verdadera historia de los sucesos de la 
ecnquista de Nueva Espajia, chapter 20: Comenzé de pulir y abellidar en su persona mucho. 

66 See Juan de Valdés, Didlogo de la lengua, ed. J. F. Montesinos, p. 11 (Madrid, 1928). 

*7 The copy consulted was the reprint (New York, 1928) of the Vocabulista ardvigo en 
letra castellana. 

68 This applies not only to the standard dictionaries of C. de las Casas, Sir R. Percivale 
and J. Minsheu, C. Oudin, G. Vittori, L. Franciosini, and the like, but also to the rhyme 
dictionary of J. Diaz Rengifo, Arte poética espfiola con una fertilissima sylva de consonantes 
(princeps cf the year 1592). The printing of the earlier rhyme dictionary by P. Guillén de 
Segovia seems to have been interrupted by the Civil War in Spain. 
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*bellitus, it is a matter of surprise that scholars have not yet attempted to trace 
vel(l)ido to a Latin word beginning with m-. Permutation on a wide scale of 
initial labials is indeed a phenomenon observed by Indo-Europeanists,® Latin- 
ists,” and Romanicists alike.” Within the Hispanic field, it can be amply 
illustrated with Latin borrowings in Basque,” Aragonese,” and the allied Gascon 
dialect.“ Rich sets of data excerpted from dialect glossaries, records of field 
workers, and ancient texts have been presented by Steiger” and, more recently, 
by A. Alonso and A. Rosenblat.”* Additional evidence can easily be provided 


6° To remain within the word family here studied, compare péAt, wédros ‘honey’ with 
Attic BXirrw ‘I collect honey’. 

70 It is questionable whether prémulgé, -dre ‘to make public’ is a mere variant of prévolgé, 
-Gre, as W. A. Baehrens, Sprachlicher Kommentar zur vulgirlateinischen Appendix Probi 
99-100 seems to suggest (following the clue of Paulus Festus) ; Ernout-Meillet, Dictionnaire 
étymologique? 814, link it to mulged, -ére ‘to milk, to drain, to squeeze’. But the confusion 
between globus ‘sphere’ and glomus ‘ball of thread, tangle’, doubtless prompted by the 
outward similarity of the two objects involved, is on record in Appendix Probi, No. 71; 
see Baehrens, loc.cit. 

71W. Meyer-Libke, Grammatik der romanischen Sprachen 1.479 (Leipzig, 1890-904); 
P. E. Guarnerio, Fonologia romanza 606, 622-3 (Milan, 1918). These and other earlier 
writers classed this permutation with cases of assimilation and dissimilation. Today, this 
permutation is more likely to be interpreted as an example of acoustic equivalence, to use 
the term proposed by A. Alonso, BDHA 1.440-55, and accepted by Menéndez Pidal, Manual 
de gramAtica histérica espafiola® 194-201. Epigraphic material, available for the wavering 
in Hispano-Latin between 6 and 2, is not extant for the alternation between m and b, v; 
see A. Carnoy, Le latin d’Espagne d’aprés les inscriptions? 128-41 (Brussels, 1906). 

72 See G. Rohlfs, Baskische Kultur im Spiegel des lateinischen Lehnwortes, in Philo- 
logische Studien aus dem romanisch-germanischen Kulturkreise, Karl Voretzsch ... 
dargebracht 58-87 (Halle a.S., 1927). The following cases are here assembled: bacillu > 
makila, balneu > mafiu, balteuw > malzo, barca > marka; *fascula > maskla, fénuculu > 
mthuli; palu > maru, pentécosté > mendekoste, persicu > mirtchika, pica > mika; vagina > 
magina, vascellu > maskelu, venerdrt > meneratu, vindicdre > mendekatu. According to 
Rohlfs’ (by no means exhaustive) list, the shift in Basque has been unilateral, with b-, 
f-, p-, and v- yielding to m-. In Ibero-Romance, the exchange has been in either direction; 
admittedly, the shift m > b has been less frequent than the reverse. See G. Baist, Spanische 
Sprache, Gréber’s Grundriss der romanischen Philologie? 1.896; J. Cornu, Portugiesische 
Sprache, ibid. 1.964, 984; T. Navarro Tomés, Cuestionario lingiiistico hispanoamericano: 
fonética, morfologia, sintaxis 31-2 (Buenos Aires, 1943). 

78 A. Kuhn, Der hocharagonesische Dialekt, RLiR 11.98-9. 

74 In addition to Kuhn’s monograph, which includes information on Gascon, see Rohlfs, 
Le gascon: études de philologie pyrénéenne 28, 114 (Halle a.S., 1935). 

75 A. Steiger, Contribucién al estudio del vocabulario del Corbacho, BRAE 10.168-70, 
with quotations of earlier studies by Tallgren-Tuulio, Leite de Vasconcelos, Spitzer, and 
Menéndez Pidal. Cases like bandibula ~ mandtbula, bengala ~ mengala, bielgo ~ mielgo 
were known as early as C. Michaélis, Romanische Wortschépfung 281, 293 (Leipzig, 1876). 

76 See BDHA 1.152-3, 164-5, with reference to earlier publications of Bardibar y Zu- 
mérraga, Baruch, Batres Jéuregui, Bayo, Cuervo, Echeverria y Reyes, Espinosa, Gagini, 
Garcia de Diego, Garcia Icazbalcete, Garcia-Lomas, Kriiger, Lamano y Beneite, Mangels, 
Membrefio, Montori, Magica, Pichardo, Ramos y Duarte, Riofrio, Rodriguez Marin, Ro- 
man, Sanchez Sevilla, Sevilla, Subak, Sundheim, Wagner, and with original material illus- 
trating Argentinian usage. For philological evidence, see the discussion of medicdmine 
> OSp. vedegambre by Menéndez Pidal, Etimologias espafiolas, Rom. 29.374-5, and Garcia 
de Diego, Contribucién al diccionario hispénico etimolégico 118 (Madrid, 1923). 
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by scanning any of the recently published word lists.” The dialects of Galicia 
and Portugal have fully participated in this movement.” 


77 Much material has come to light on vimen, -inis and its plural form vimina; to the 
quotation of binbre by Hanssen, Spanische Grammatik 59, from Fuero de Navarra and 
Primera Crénica General, add the reference to Pero Guillén de Segovia, see O. J. Tallgren 
[-Tuulio], La Gaya de Segovia 47 (Helsinki, 1907), and to Lépez de Ubeda and E. de Salazar 
in C. Fontecha, Glosario 47. The same form has been produced by A. Castro, Glosarios 
latino-espafioles de la edad media (Madrid, 1936), E 1804. Blima, bringa are reflexes re- 
corded by B. Acevedo y Huelves and M. Fernandez y Fernandez, Vocabulario del bable de 
occidente 38 (Madrid, 1932); blim(b)a, blim(b)al, and further derivatives are registered by 
J. M. Canellada, El bable de Cabranes 122 (Madrid, 1944); additional products are supplied 
by V. Garcia Rey, Vocabulario del Bierzo 30 (Madrid, 1934). Bimbrero has survived in 
Mexico; see P. Henriquez Urefia, Datos sobre el habla popular de Méjico, BDHA 4.291. 
Notice palma bien avimada in Berceo, Milagros 39. 

Here are some other cases of permutation of initial labials from sources recently made 
accessible. Muriones beside buriones ‘éaracoles marinos’ has been listed by J. Gonzélez 
Campuzano and E. de Huidobro, Apuntes para un vocabulario montafiés, BBMP 2.10. 
Canellada, op.cit. 262, 266, documents wavering between marmullar and barbullar, registers 
metrinariu ‘veterinario’. Acevedo y Huelves, op.cit. 142, records magurento beside valo- 
rento, Malvina beside Balbina; assembles the offshoots of vermis, -is; plur. vermina (based 
on *vermen) ‘worm’: verbene, vierven, verme, vermino, viermo. In Murcia, there exist doublets 
like baluarte ~ malguarte, bandurria ~ mandurria, vendimia ~ mendema, veneno ~ meneno, 
vagancia ~ magancia, verienda ~ merienda; see J. Garcia Soriano, Vocabulario del dialecto 
murciano, p. lxxv (Madrid, 1932). A supplementary example is adduced by P. Lemus y 
Rubio, Aportaciones para la formacién del vocabulario panocho 223 (Murcia, 1933) : borce- 
gutes beside morceguiles. From the Catalan frontier, V. Ferraz y Castén, Vocabulario del 
dialecto que se habla en la Alta Ribagorza 34 (Madrid, 1934) reports the use of brend ‘meren- 
dar’. On the American scene, R. Lenz’s record of Chilean distortion of bueno to muén 
is now available in BDHA 6.170. Henriquez Urefia has listed bembrillo, desboronar, barafia 
- moiuelo, mufiiga, manguardia, espamento ‘aspaviento’ as peculiar to folk-speech in Mexico, 
see BDHA 4.291, 299. Borondanga and morondanga are heard side by side at the coast of 
Colombia, see P. M. Revollo, Costefiismos colombianos 0 apuntamientos sobre el lenguaje 
costefio de Colombia 54 (Barranquilla, 1942). 

Supplementary illustration has been drawn from other sources: OPtg. Almafacem ~ 
Albofacem (name of a Moorish king): Nunes, Crest. Arc.? 54-5. Cat.-Arag. batahalua, 
Ptg. batafaluga, OSp. matafalva < Arab. habbat al-halwad(Castro, RFE 10.115). Biermen 
(FArag.), bierben (ibid.), berbezén (FNav.): Tilander, Los Fueros de Aragén 274. Boron- 
danga (P. Espinosa) ‘morondanga’: Rodriguez Marin, Dos mil quin. voces 59-60. Burg. 
camota ‘cabeza de un alfiler’, Val.-Cat. cabota ‘cabeza de un clavo’ < caput (Garcia de Diego, 
Contr. 43). Caramanchel, carabanchel, camaranchel ‘cueva en el campo’ (Corominas, AIL 
2.183-4). OPtg. enciba < encima ‘above’: Crest. Arc.? 211, 567. Fisgar ~ Transm. misgar 
‘ver com muita atengéo’ (RL 12.120; Garcia de Diego, Contr. 120). Sp. marbete < Fr. 
brevet (Spitzer, AIL 2.29); melesca ~ bresca (ibid.); Ptg. melharuco ~ abelharuco (L. Freire, 
Grande e Novissimo Dicion. 3376). OSp. monclura < OFr. embouclure (Spitzer, AIL 2.30). 
Ptg. mungir ~ espongir ‘to milk’ < émulgére [?] (Garcia de Diego, Contr. 69). Ochamero 
‘ochavero’: Alhéndiga, a.p. 1170 (Med. Span. Word-List; influence of septimus not unlikely). 
Prominco‘ propincuo’: Campé, a.p.* 1219 (Docum. ling. de Espajia, No. 23). Finally, notice 
in Garcia de Diego’s Contribucién: mala folia > Arag. barfolla, Gran. parfolla, Murc. 
perfolla, possibly under the influence of valv- (114-5); the interaction of merga and ventilare 
(119); Burg. mollejo < molliculu beside pollejo, conceivably suggested by pollo (122); Ast. 
pozelles < *mocellas (125); OPtg. provinco, OSp. prominco < propinquu (133-4); Ptg. t(a)- 
ramela, OSp. tarabilla < *trabella (167); Ast.-Cast. muermo < Germ. wurm (186). See also 
Steiger, RFE, 7.382; D. Alonso, RFE 27.172. 

78 See V. Garcia de Diego, Elementos de gramatica histérica gallega 33, 35 (Burgos, 
[1909]): bacalau ~ macallau, bonifate ~ monifate; J. Cornu, loc.cit. 
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4. Against this background, it is worth while to consider the possibility of 
linking Hispanic vel(l)ido to Lat. mellitus.” Apart from signifying ‘full of 
honey, seasoned with honey’ (Varro, Horace, Pliny, Apuleius, Pseudo-Apuleius) 
and ‘sweet like honey, with honey flavor’ (Apuleius, Marcellus Medicus, Cypri- 
anus Gallus, Petrus Chrysologus, Pseudo-Quintilian),® mellitus, not unlike 
dulcis and sudvis, was frequently applied in speaking of, and to, human beings 
in colloquial Latin, standing for ‘venustus, iucundus’.*! Examples can be pro- 
duced from Cicero, Catullus, M. Aurelius, Apuleius, and also from pagan and 
Christian inscriptions. Widespread was the reference to voice, lips, singing, 
and speech.* Occasionally (not nearly so often as melleus and flavus) mellitus 
was used to designate the color of honey. Of considerable evidential value is the 
occurrence of Mellitus, Mellita (beside Mellité, -dnis*) as a Roman cognomen.* 

Phonologically and semantically, mellitus may be rated as a fitting prototype 
of vel(l)ido. Of compelling force in etymological argument is resemblance in 
phraseological detail,** which hardly ever is coincidental.*’ In advocacy of the 
theory here proposed, Catullus’ ocult melliti may be regarded as faithfully 
perpetuated by ojos vellidos catan a cada parte (Cantar de Mio Cid), caté a todas 
partes con su ojo vellido (Libro de Apolonio), caté diestro e sentestro con su o10 
vellido (Libro de Alexandre), obviously a stereotyped expression as early as the 
13th century. Fablar vellido (Cantar de Mio Cid) is, in turn, an organic out- 
growth of labra mellita and the other phrases suggestive of ‘mellifluent’ speech.* 
Old Galician mia madre velida echoes with striking fidelity combinations known 


79M. Leumann in his revision of Stolz-Schmalz, Lateinische Grammatik® 227 (Munich, 
1928) proclaims mellitus modeled after pellitus, from pellis ‘skin, hide’, and this sequence of 
events is accepted in Walde-Hofmann, Lateinisches etymologisches Wérterbuch 2.61-2 
(1939). 

8 For full documentation see ThLL 8.622-3, where the material is presented with the 
usual excellency. 

81 See J. B. Hofmann, Lateinische Umgangssprache? 141-2 (Heidelberg, 1936), on the 
stylistic trend underlying this usage. 

82 A fraction of the material offered by ThLL may be quoted here: Cum uzore et filiola et 
mellito Cicerone (Cicero) ; mellitus erat passer - mellitos oculos tuos - surripui tibi ..., mellite 
Tuventi, saviolum (Catullus); Fronto ... mellitissime, meus amor (M. Aurelius); mi mellite, 
mi marite (Apuleius); nutriz mellitissima fecit alumno suo - marito mellitissimo - patri 
mellitissimo (CIL) ; patri dulcissimo, mellito - anima dulcis ... anima mellita (Inser. Christ.). 

83 To the quotations from Aurelius, Apuleius, Sedulius, Dracontius, Venantius Fortuna- 
tus, should have been added the phrase labra mellita, extracted from Ennodius. 

84 There exists an extensive literature on the suffix involved; to the sources quoted in 
note 15 to my essay Relics of mergus, mergulus, and micuré in Ibero-Romance (AJPh. 
67.151-67), add the pertinent chapters in the monographs of Kuhn (Upper Aragon) and 
Rohlfs (Gascogne). 

85 V. de Vit, Totius Latinitatis Onomasticon 4.450. 

86 Qn the application of this criterion, see the article Hispanic Reflexes of Latin 
morsicare, Phil. Quart. 24.233-54. 

87 This would satisfy the postulate of Meillet, as stated in the preface to his and Ernout’s 
Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue latine: ‘Or, en grammaire comparée, toute preuve 
s’exprime par la formule: ‘“‘la concordance ne saurait &tre fortuite’’. Un rapprechement 
perd donc en valeur probante tout ce qu’il gagne en facilité. C’est ce que les étymologistes 
perdent parfois de vue.’ This reproach, addressed to Indo-Europeanists, bears repetition 
in a Hispanic study. 

88 The same image emerges in the following lines of Berceo: Los dichos que dizia melados 
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from the Latin epigraphic tradition, like nitrix mellitissima, pater mellitissimus, 
maritus mellitissimus. To bridge the gap completely, it remains to class the 
cognomen Mellitus, -a as the authentic predecessor of Old Hispanic Vel(l)ido, 
-q.®9 

The issue may be raised whether mellitus, in its transition to vel(l)ido, ex- 
perienced attraction by any other word, the more so as permutation of initial 
labials is a sporadic shift; in mbst cases, it takes association with a word family 
of similar meaning or form to accomplish a change which per se is merely a latent 
possibility. It is perfectly conceivable, though hardly demonstrable, that 
association with bello either prompted or accelerated the transmutation, leaving 
little more than vestigial evidence of the original mellido in toponymy.” The 
persistence with which highly conservative Old Portuguese sources present the 
spelling with v- rather than with b- makes this assumption appear somewhat 
hazardous. It is further admissible, but again not imperative, to argue that 
vellado, velloso, and velludo ‘hairy’, related to Lat. villus, -2, exercised a measure 
of influence on the word at the time when the epic phrase barva vellida crystal- 
lized ;*! it is equally plausible to assert that the starting point for this special 





semeiavan, | coftto los que de voca de Gregorio manavan (Vida de Santo Domingo de Silos, ed. 
J. D. Fitz-Gerald, quatrain 121cd). 

89 Passing mention may be made of some marginal uses of the word under study. Ptg. 
belida, Gal. velida is the popular word for albiigd (beside learned albugem); see L. Freire, 
Grande e Novissimo Dicionério da Lingua Portuguesa 1011; M. Lugris Freire, Gramatica 
do idioma galego 153 (La Corufia, 1922). The phrase ter belidas nos olhos is tantamount to 
‘pretending not to see’, according to H. Michaélis, Neues Wérterbuch der portugiesischen 
und deutschen Sprache! 1.119 (Leipzig, 1923). Is it correct to speak of similarity with the 
case of la nifia del ojo ‘pupil of the eye’, known to be modeled on an Arabic archetype? In 
cant, vellido means ‘ velvet’; see R. Salillas, E] delincuente espafiol : el lenguaje 309 (Madrid, 
1896); L.. Besses, Diccionario de argot espafiol 168 (Barcelona, n. d.); cf. Juan Hidalgo, 
Vocabulario de germania, apud G. Maydns y Siscar, Origenes de la lengua espafiola 2.273 
(Madrid, 1737); also Poesias germanescas, ed. John M. Hill, p. 108 (Bloomington, 1945): 
bellido ‘terciopelo’. This meaning the word acquired in imitation of velludo ‘velvet’, as 
used, for instance, by Géngora; see the vocabulary of Alemany y Selfa (986). Again in cant, 
vellida, also spelled bellida, serves, along with bellosa and vedilla, to paraphrase ‘fregada’, 
i.e. ‘woollen blanket’ (RFE 7.371-2); see the aforementioned sources and R. J. Slaby, 
Worterbuch der spanischen und deutschen Sprache 713 (Leipzig, 1932). Here again, the 
word seems to have been attracted into the orbit of villus, -t. Géngora used bellido for 
‘beautiful’ (Obras 2.387: Casado el otro se halla | con la del cuerpo bellido ‘the other finds him- 
self married | to the one [maiden] with the beautiful body’) but his use of vellido (Alemany 
y Selfa, Vocabulario 985) is not altogether clear and would require special study, like that 
of Don Agustin Moreto (see note 19). Evidently by that time ancient vellido was no longer 
readily understood and thus lent itself to wilful distortion in cant and to fanciful trans- 
formation in poetic style. 

% The type Mellid(e) is peculiar to Galician-Portuguese. See J. J. Nunes, Nomes de 
Pessoas na Toponimia Portuguesa, Bol. Acad. Sc. 13.1257-74. A different interpretation of 
Mellida is proposed by J. M. Piel, Os Nomes Germdnicos na Toponimia Portuguesa, BF 
5.44, 280. 

% Villdsus and (infrequent) villitus are attested derivatives; see Ernout-Meillet, Dic- 
tionnaire étymologique? 1108. Vellado occurs in Vida de Santo Domingo, quatrains 23, 
669; velloso in Apolonio, quatrain 518; Libro de Buen Amor, quatrains 448, 1013, 1017, 1201, 
1486; Carlos Maynes, chapter 1; Enperador Ottas, chapter 2; Grail Fragments, fols. 290ro, 
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side-line of the development was the use of mellitus for ‘flavus’, attested in the 
glosses. Be that as it may, the significant fact remains that mellitus was the 
only member of its family that split off the common stock through change of the 
initial labial. ‘The reason for this isolation is obvious: mellitus was chiefly used 
in the figurative sense, so that its connection with mel, mellis became increasingly 
less conspicuous. 

5. The failure of earlier workers to retrace vel(l)ido to mellitus causes all the 
more surprise as melindre ‘fritters made of honey and flour; sweets made of 
marchpane; fig. prudery, overmuch nicety in conduct’ has commonly been 
derived from mellitulus, a recorded diminutive of the Latin formation here 
studied.* The acceptance of the derivation of vel(l)ido from mellitus would, 
curiously enough, fail to strengthen the case of the etymology melindre < 
mellitulu. Both vel(l)ido and melindre (with the variant melingre in the Minhoto 
dialect of Northern Portugal), unlike bello, give the impression of being au- 





290vo. On vellosero, used as an adjective and as a proper name, see Oelschlager, Medieval 
Spanish Word-List 213a (Santofia, a.p. 1210). Velludo (Cancionero de Baena 477, many 
writers of the Golden Age) tended to develop the meaning ‘velvety’, in contradistinction 
to velloso ‘hairy’. 

% It is important to remember that Menéndez Pidal upholds his translation of barva 
vellida as ‘barba hermosa’ in the editions of the Poema de Mio Cid of the years 1913 and 
1923 (p. 143). 

93 The connection of melindre with Hispanic m(i)el ‘honey’ has been recognized as early 
as S. de Covarrubias Orozco, Tesoro de la lengua castellana o espafiola?, vol. 2, fol. 107ro: 
‘Género de frutilla de sartén hecha con miel: comida delicada y tenida por golosina. De 
alli vino a significar ésse nombre el regalo con que suelen hablar algunas damas, a las quales 
por esta razén llaman melindrosas.’ An attempt to link melindre to mollis ‘soft’ is men- 
tioned by P. F. Monlau, who prefers, with the Diccionario de Autoridades 4.534, to explain 
it as an inversion of ddpéuet. Diez has not concerned himself with melindre, to judge by the 
index to his dictionary prepared by J. U. Jarnik. New theories were advanced by the 
Norwegian scholar Storm (Roman. 5.181): melindre was supposed either to reflect melitinus 
(an adaptation of pedXcruvés, signifying ‘mixed with honey’ in Plinius Valerianus, putative 
author of the treatise De re medica assigned to the 4th century ; the word was applied, per- 
haps on account of the color, to a variety of stones by Pliny, Isidor of Seville, and others, 
ThLL 8.619) or else mellitulus; if the latter conjecture was correct, melindre was explicable 
either as the outgrowth of *melilde > *melinde or as a parallel to amygdala > almendra 
‘almond’, the shift to d being due to /. It should be borne in mind that 70 years ago the 
conjectural reconstruction of bases had a vogue, while knowledge of the actual phonological 
modifications was in its incipient stage. The second theory of Storm was acclaimed by F. 
A. Coelho (in the supplement to his Diciondério Manual Etimolégico da Lingua Portuguesa), 
G. Kérting (throughout the three editions of his Lateinisch-Romanisches Wérterbuch, 
1891-1907), the compilers of the Academy Dictionary, Alemany Bolufer, A. de Pagés, and 
yet others. C.de Figueiredo, Novo Dicionério da Lingua Portuguesa‘ 2.155, was unwilling 
to concede more than general relationship between Lat. mel and Ptg. melindre. Cajador 
y Frauca, La lengua de Cervantes 2.720, suggested distortion of a fantastic base [*]melindera. 
Meyer-Liibke, who lacked accurate knowledge of the range of meanings of the word (in- 
advertently, he may have substituted ‘siisslich’ for Kérting’s ‘siissliches Wesen’), classed 
it provisionally with the word family of mel, but explicitly stated the need for further study 
of the suffix involved (REW® §5469: ‘Sp. melindre ist lautlich schwierig, das Suffix bedarf 
noch der Erklarung’). A. Nascentes, Diciondério Etimolégico da Lingua Portuguesa 500 
(Rio de Janeiro, 1932), had no opinion of his own. Spitzer’s reecnt derivation from OFr. 
melide (AIL 3.19-21) is not convincing. Mellitulus is attested in Apuleius and St. Jerome. 
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tochthonous formations which have partaken of the phonological shifts peculiar 
to the Hispanic dialects. Now, a development -ttulu > -indre is inconceivable in 
the native stratum of the lexicon; only semi-learned words absorbed at arelatively 
late date show traits of evolution along these lines. The normal outgrowth of 
mellitulu in Castile and in Portugal would have been *mel(l)icho. Moreover, 
mellitus and mellitulus alike were adjectives (at best susceptible of occasional 
substantivation to denote an individual). By way of contrast, melindre is 
recorded exclusively as a substantive referring first to an inert object, later to a 
feature of human behavior; it has no appearance of having served as an adjective 
in the preliterary period. Finally, mellitus and mellitulus were so intimately 
connected in Latin that a contrasting development of the initial labial would be 
inexplicable. These three facts—the incompatibility of the shift -ttulu > 
-indre with native phonological tendencies; the appurtenance of mellitu(lu) 
and melindre to different grammatical categories; and the opposite development 
of the initial consonant, inadmissible in two closely correlated formations—weigh 
heavily enough to prompt us to reject the traditional derivation of melindre. 
Increasing knowledge of the fluctuation between the terminations -dre and -gre;% 
identification of the dialectal variant melingre, perfectly comparable to holingre < 
ful(ligine ‘soot’ ;** improved collections of data pertaining to the transmission of 
the suffixes -dgine, -igine, -aigine in Ibero-Romance;” and a better understanding 


%1 Menéndez Pidal, Manual de gramdtica histérica® 160: ‘En voces semicultas, tanto 
t’?l como d’l trasponen sus dos elementos, trocdndose en ld: capitulu > cabildo, titulu > 
tilde, rotulu > rolde, modulu > molde; *anethulu (por anethum) > aneldo, eneldo; spatula > 
espalda; foliatile (esto es, pdnis foliatilis) > ant. hojalde, mod. hojaldre. Estas voces son 
tardias y semicultas, a juzgar también por la -e final, en vez de -o, que ofrecen algunas, y 
por la vocal acentuada de las cuatro primeras.’ On OSp. pildora, OPtg. pilora ‘pill’ < 
pilula, see C. Michaélis de Vasconcelos, RL 13.402. On bul(d)a, cel(d)a, libel(d)o, péndola 
beside péfiola, see A. Castro, Glosarios latino-espafioles de la edad media, p. lxix; the forms 
with -d- are traceable to the 14th century. 

95 The best-known case perhaps is mudre beside mugre ‘dirt’ in the Vocabulario universal 
of A. de Palencia (1490). Garcia de Diego, RFE 7.139, compares Sp. mugre, mudre to 
Ptg. ludro, Gal. ludre in an effort to characterize them as back formations from lutulentus; 
his theory is not convincing, in view of lutwm > Sp. lodo ‘dirt’. Mugre is more likely to 
reflect migil, -ilis, which fundamentally means ‘adhesive, glutinous, sticky substance’, 
Ludro and ludre should be dissociated from mugre, mudre and classed as offshoots of Lat. 
gliten. For more details on -dre, -gre, see excursus B. OSp. mudre ‘dirt’ is explained as 
a cross of micor and putris by Garcia de Diego, Contrib. 124. 

96 Olingre has recently been identified by G. Sachs in El Libro de los Caballos: tratado 
de albeiteria del siglo XIII 75, 98, 140 (Madrid, 1936); follin and hollin ‘soot’ occur in the 
same text (67, 102). On the history of fulligd, see Garcia de Diego, Divergentes latinos, 
RFE 5.135-8, and especially A. Steiger, Sobre algunas voces que significan ‘hollin’ en las 
lenguas romdnicas, Homenaje ofrecido a Menéndez Pidal 2.35-48. Steiger localizes la 
holingre in Burgos, los olingres in Santander. Comparison with Rum. funingine, ORum. 
furi(n)dzine, Mac. Rum. fulidzine, furi(n)dzine enables him to claim that the attraction of 
-igine into the orbit of sanguine, inguine may go back to the 4th century. 

97 C, Michaélis’ plan to write a study on the complex development of these suffixes has 
not materialized (RL 13.388). For brief statements, see Cornu, Grundr. rom. Phil.? 1.991, 
and my note The Suffix -dgd in Astur-Leonese-Galician Dialects, LANG. 19.256-8, AJPh. 
65.378. There must have existed several channels of transmission. Compare Sp. plantel 
with Gal. chantage < plantagine; the former shows an arrested development of the radical 
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of such phenomena as suffix-change, disintegration, and extinction of a forma- 
tive*—all these factors indicate that melindre perpetuates melligd, -inis, 





and an advanced form of the suffix, the latter exhibits the opposite distribution. Farrdgine 
has left a host of reflexes in Old and Modern Portuguese: ferragem, ferrade, farrde, ferrém, 
farrém, farraé, ferraé, farréo, ferral, beside Gal. ferraya, Mir. ferranha (RL 13.317-8); Old 
Spanish documents contain ferragine, ferreine, ferrenne, ferrenio, ferrein, ferrén (Oelsch- 
lager, Med. Span. Word-List 93). Sartdgine yielded OPtg. sartén, sartén; Sp. sartén; Arag. 
sartana, Basque zarthagifia (RL 13.319; K. Voretzsch Festschrift 82). Cartilagine produced 
OPtg. cacragem beside cachagem, with r disappearing before the sibilant as in Sp. sacho, 
macho, viesso. To the previously classified gordén, tristén type add podrén ‘something 
that is rotting’ (Canellada, El bable de Cabranes 302). The interpretation of podrén as a 
cross of putrdmen and *putrimen (Garcia de Diego, Contr. 135-6) is inadequate. Earlier 
interpretations of andén (listed, for instance, by Monlau) have been superseded by Horn- 
ing’s derivation from *anddgine (ZRPh. 29.540-2), accepted by Hanssen (Gramatica his- 
térica 138) and Meyer-Liibke (REW? §447), yet the recent publication of an astronomical 
treatise of Enrique de Villena demonstrates that by the year 1400 andén stood for ‘orbit of 
a star’ (RFE 27.22, 23, 24, 25) and thus perpetuates Lat. ambdgié, -inis, related to ambdgés 
‘path, lane, orbit’; ambdgine was perceptibly remodeled in Spanish after *ambiidre > andar. 

The variant -tigine has not survived as a separate morpheme outside of the Western 
zone. Witness Gal. ferrugem < ferrigine beside Algarve ferruja (Corominas, Indianoro- 
manica 14; reprint from RFH 6), OJudeo-Sp. ferrucha (Gaspar Remiro, BRAE 4.635), 
enferogado (Coplas de Yécef, ed. Gonzdélez-Llubera, line 147), Sp. herrin, herrumbre, also 
herrimbre (Herrera, Agricultura; see Rodriguez Marin, Dos mil quinientas voces 203). 
On Western forms like herrume, jarrume, jerrumble, see RFE 23.231-5. Ferrojar, ferrumbre 
occur in Canc. de Baena, see Voc. Med. Cast. For further data see Kriiger, El dialecto de 
San Cipridn 86; also Mezcla de dialectos, Hom. MPid. 2.134. 

The suffix -igine shows the most complicated development. It is customary to regard 
robigine > robin as the typical product, yet this may be due to over-simplification of the 
facts. In Catalan, -igine yielded -itja; see L. Spitzer, Lexikalisches aus dem Katalanischen 
und den iibrigen iberoromanischen Sprachen 47-8 (Geneva, 1921). In Portuguese, one more 
and one less advanced variants are on record: fuligem beside esfulinhar ‘basculhar, varrer; 
limpar teias de aranha; limpar, tirar a fuligem das chaminés’ (Steiger); cf. farragem ~ 
farrée. Lentigé survives only in Gal. lentegoso ‘pecoso’. 

The three allied suffixes have been ceaselessly influenced by each other and by cognate 
terminations. Association with robigd may have caused aurigé to give rise to the variant 
from aurigé, which was later confused with aertigé, producing Sp. orin ‘rust’, according to 
J. Briich, Miscellanea di linguistica dedicata a Hugo Schuchardt 39 (Geneva, 1922); see also 
RL 13.356; Manual® 70, 231; Garcia de Diego, Contr. 18; Corominas, AIL 1.173-5. Steiger 
explains Ptg. fulugem, Gal. fuluge, f(e)luge ‘soot’ as due to the influence of ferrigine > 
ferruge and knows (through J. Jud) that traces of this interference are perceptible in North- 
ern Italy. He discovers that the variant hollén ‘soot’ (Logrofio) reflects -dgine, not, as 
Garcia de Diego had surmised, -%gine. Fulligine was contaminated by -imen in Central 
Raeto-Romance (Steiger supports Ascoli, AGI 1.369), perhaps also in Valencian; by -idine, 
possibly also by -igia in Central Ladino and in Lower Engadine (HMP 2.41). Not yet 
definitively classified is the group zorguina, enjorguinar, jorguin, holguin, conceivably 
Basque; see Larramendi; Diez; Baist, ZRPh. 5.244, 7.122 and RF 3.516; Meyer-Liibke, 
ZRPh 8.225; Garcia de Diego, RFE 5.135-8; Steiger, HMP 2.42; Rohlfs, Festschrift Vo- 
retzsch 68; Castro, Glosarios 254. Wavering between -adine and tigine appears in OProv. 
encluge ‘anvil’; perpetuated in modern patois, see Bloch-Wartburg, DELF 1.253. Fr. 
enclume is not clear; VLat. *incidé, -inis has been supposedly influenced by incliidere 
(Ascoli, AGI 3.399); has yielded subsequently dissimilated *encnume (Niedermann, AR 
5.445-6); has suffered agglutination with, and subsequent transposition of, the definite 
article (Niedermann, Mélanges Meillet 107) ; has merged with Gall. *klddo ‘to split’ (Gamill- 
scheg, EWFS 357); has been remodeled after clou < clave (Dauzat, DELF 277); is due to 
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which Pliny used for ‘bee-glue, bees’ rosin, hive-dross’ and also for ‘juice of unripe 
grapes’, but which at bottom could not have signified anything but ‘honey-like 
substance’, with wide potentialities of subsequent specialization.” The use of 
abstract derivatives to designate a specific food is well known.'™ The rise of 
melindre in the literary language is distinctly late.!™ 





confusion between exciidé and exclidé (Spitzer, AIL 2.16-7). Basque ingude, ingure perpe- 
tuates inciide, while unkide shows a violent distortion (Voretzsch Festschrift 76) ; Sp. yunque 
seems to go back to *idunke, arrived at after the assibilation of [k]; the -l- of enclume reap- 
pears in Ast. yuncla recorded by J. M. Canellada. In some dialects, yunque is feminine (see 
Kriiger, El dialecto de San Cipridn 128); most words in -in, -én have become masculine, in 
America even sartén; see C. E. Kany, American-Spanish Syntax 6 (Chicago, 1945). 

98 A systematic study of suffix-change in Ibero-Romance, comparable to the book of G. 
Cohn on Old French shifts (1891), remains to be written. I assemble here a few references: 
-ex ~ -ica: Rohlfs, Voretzsch Festschrift 71; -driu ~ driu: Menéndez Pidal, Manual® 231; 
-an ~ ano: Manual 232; -in ~ ino: Michaélis, RL 13.401-2; Sanchez Sevilla, RFE 15.165-6; 
Menéndez Pidal, Manual® 232; -ol ~ -or in Ptg. (RL 3.162); -al ~ -ar: Wagner, VKR 3.87- 
92; -ittidine ~ uimine: Cornu, Rom. 7.365, 9.96; Port. Gr.? §§31, 195; Machaélis, RL 13.331; 
Garcia de Diego, Elem. gram. hist. cast. 191 (G. Sachs discovered legimine > legunde in 
Old Leonese) ; -dmine, -imine, -amine: C. Michaélis, RL 13.314 (stramen > Ptg. estrume), 
Steiger, BRAE 10.49-51 (limindre > l-umbral); on quejambre beside quejumbre, Lana. 
21.177; -igine ~ -aigine: in addition to the abovementioned cases, cf. robigine > Ptg. rabu- 
ge(m), Can. rabuja, and caligine > OGal. calume, OSp. calumbre, Ptg. carugem, caruja > 
Amer.-Sp. gartia, beside Ptg. caligeiro, caigeria (carefully analyzed by J. Corominas, 
Indianoromanica 14); -az ~ -ago ~ -aco: RL 13.336 and Manual® 231; -iz ~ -igo ~ ico: 
Manual® 231; -wz ~ uzo: Baist, RF 34.468-9; -age < dticu and -age < -dgine in Portuguese: 
Lana. 18.54; -%nus ~ tnus: AJPh. 65.372-8; -igine ~ -ina, in an effort to bring out the gender: 
Herzog, Festschrift Mussafia 487-501; pre-IE -dru ~ -dlu ~ -dnu: C. Michaélis, RL 13.296 
and BH 9.194-6; Menéndez Pidal, Manual® 228-9 (also in Festschrift Mussafia and Origenes 
del espafiol). Of course, not all explanations so far proposed are equally convincing; 
peldano need not be a cross of *pedile, pedineu (Manual® 185-8), if we agree that 1 may have 
arisen spontaneously before a voiced dental stop as in galdrufa, see Asin Palacios, BRAE 
7.356-8. Marginal to our problem are cases of assimilation of a meaningless termination to 
a suffix (Ar. alfaniga > OPtg. alfenina ‘saccus magnus’, RL 13.232-3) and of confusion be- 
tween meaningless terminations (RL 13.233, 237, 257, 261-3, 394-5). 

99 Melligd was patterned after molligd according to M. Leumann in Stolz-Schmalz, 
Lateinische Grammatik® 241; accepted in Walde-Hofmann. The derivative melligindsus 
occurs in Pseudo-Dioscorides. The passages in Pliny are quoted in extenso ThLL 8.620. 

10 See Lana. 20.108. 

101 The word family of melindre is small: Murc. melindrillo ‘bocadillo, alimento que los 
trabajadores del campo suelen tomar a media mafiana (Garcia Soriano; misinterpreted in 
the Academy Dictionary) ; melindrear and melindrizar ‘to act the prude’, the former attested 
in Polo de Medina and Fr. Damidén Cornejo, the latter in Polo de Medina and Tirso de 
Molina, see Dice. Aut. 4.534; C. Fontecha, Glosario de voces comentadas 235 (Madrid, 
1941); melindrero ‘prudish, dainty, fastidious’ occurs in La Picara Justina (Dicc. Aut.); 
its synonym melindroso in Mariana, Cervantes, La Picara Justina, El Inca Garcilaso, Luis 
de Ulloa, Jovellanos. For melindrosamente, see the quotation from Fr. Agustin de Jests 
Maria (1648) in Mir y Noguera, Rebusco 497. Melindrerta is known to me only from dic- 
tionaries. The variant form melindro, quoted from Fr. Damian Cornejo by Mir y Noguera, 
Rebusco de voces castizas 496, may be due to an early misprint. 

Melindre in its culinary acceptation is but occasionally found in literature: Gracién, 
El Criticén 2.113 (ed. Romera Navarro); Pragmdtica de tasas de 1680 (Dicc. Aut.); Pardo 
Bazan, in Pagés 3.752. In its figurative sense, it is amply documented from the late 16th 
century (Cervantes, Quevedo, Tirso de Molina, Fr. D. Cornejo), see Cejador y Frauca, La 
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6. It is worth while determining to what extent our findings modify the picture 
of the word family of Lat. mel in Ibero-Romance.! Sp. melaza ‘molasses, dregs 
of honey’ reflects Lat. mellacium, -% ‘mustum ad mediam partem decoctum’ 
rather than the corresponding adjective melldceus, -a, -um (as Hanssen had 
thought). Melldrius ‘hiver’ is documented in many ancient Hispanic dialects, 
including Mozarabic;! the meaning ‘affable, flattering person’ has developed 
in Portuguese, Galician, and Asturian. Melldsus lingers on as melioso both 





lengua de Cervantes 2.720; Dicc. Aut.; Pagés. Alemany y Selfa, Vocabulario de las obras de 
don Luis de Géngora 632-3 (Madrid, 1930) claims that this poet used melindre as ‘finical, too 
particular person’; this meaning is dubious; on the quality of the vocabulary, see D. Alonso, 
RFE 18.44-55. On the phraseology of melindre (hacer melindres, no andar con melindre, 
hablar con melindre, de regalo y de melindre, sin melindres, a lo melindroso), see Cejador y 
Frauca, Fraseologia o estilistica castellana 2.89 (Madrid, 1921-4); J. Mir y Noguera, Frases 
de los autores cldsicos espafioles 492 (Madrid, 1899), and the dictionary of Slab¥. Melindre 
occurs in the refranero; see Correas, Vocabulario de refranes 308 (Madrid, 1924). Notice 
Lope de Vega’s play Los melindres de Belisa (1617), rewritten by C. M. Trigueros (18th c.) 
under the title La melindrosa o los esclavos supuestos. Data on present range and frequency 
are found in M. A. Buchanan, A Graded Spanish Word Book? 160 (Toronto, 1929). Absent 
from medieval] Latin-Spanish glossaries, from Nebrija, P. de Alcal4é, C. de las Casas; listed 
in Sénchez de la Ballesta, Percivale-Minsheu, Oudin, Vittori, Franciosini, de La Porte, 
Sobrino, Pineda. 

In Portuguese, melindre also designates a kind of sweets (as early as R. Bluteau, Vocabu- 
lario Portugués e Latino 5.410-1) ; figuratively, it stands for ‘delicacy, tactfulness, scrupu- 
lousness’; also, it is used in reference to certain species of flowers of the balsamina family, 
as in Filipino Spanish; see the dictionaries of Fr. Domingos Vieira, C. de Figueiredo, L. 
Freire, F. J. Santamaria, W. E. Retana. Melindroso is fully as important as in Castilian 
and has even evolved some additional significations, clustering around the central meaning 
of ‘delicate’ (‘weak, lacking vigor, easily impressionable, innocent of malicious intent, 
precaricus, risky, perilous’). There exist several derivatives: melindrar ‘to offend, to 
hurt, to scandalize’ ; melindrante ‘offensive’ ; melindrdvel ‘delicate, touchy’ ; melindrabilidade, 
melindrice, melindrismo ‘sensitivity’. Brazilian usage is explained and documented by C. 
Teschauer, Novo Dicionfrio Nacional? 607 (Pérto Alegre, 1928). The important variant 
melingre in the Minhoto dialect is listed by C. de Figueiredo, Novo Dicionério‘ 2.155, with 
the comment: ‘entreter o tempo fingindo que se trabalha ou se come, e gastd-lo afinal em 
trejeitos ou momices’. Melindre, unknown to Old Catalan, has penetrated into Valencian; 
see J. Escrig y Martinez and C. Llombart, Diccionario valenciano-castellano 854 (Valencia, 
1887), a not very reliable book. On the source of the medial -I-, see note 56. 

102 Mel, mellis has survived all over the Iberian Peninsula; earliest occurrence in Spanish, 
according to Oelschlager: Himnos, quatrain 9; earliest occurrence in Portuguese: a.D. 
H88, see N. P. Sacks, The Latinity of Dated Documents in the Portuguese Territory 167 
(Philadelphia, 1941); Old Catalan material in Aguiléi Fuster 5.90. This stem is consistently 
avoided in the terminology of apiculture, as follows from the careful study of W. Brinkmann, 
Bienenstock und Bienenstand in den romanischen Landern (Hamburg, 1938), nor does it 
enter into the designation of the insect itself, in contrast to the situation in Greek and in 
certain varieties of French (mouche @ miel ‘bee’, studied by J. Gilliéron in 1918). On 
contamination of mel with Greek yuéd:, see note 56; compare the conflict between native 
malum ‘apple’ and imported mélum < pfjdor, briefly described by Ernout-Meillet. On the 
merger of malum and mel, see Garcia de Diego, Contr. 113, s.v. malum cotonium. 

108 See Fr. Joaquim de Santa Rosa de Viterbo, Eluciddrio* 1.182 (Lisbon, 1865), s.v. 
apeiro; Diccionari Aguilé 5.90; Oelschlager, Medieval Spanish Word-List 130, with reference 
to a Mozarabic document of the year 1214. 

104 Figueiredo, Novo Dicionério* 2.155; Acevedo y Huelves, El bable de occidente 148; 
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in ancient texts and in dialectal parlance. Asturian melgueru, -a ‘sweet, 
amiable’ calls to mind mellicus (Isidor of Seville) and the better known melliculus, 
melculus.% Diez’s attempt to identify products of melliger in Spanish and 
Portuguese has proven abortive.” Altogether, then, the following members 
of the family are represented in the Iberian Peninsula: mel, mellitus, melligo, 
melladcium, melldrius, mellésus, and mellicus.!® 

To this stock must be added several formations coined within the vernacular. 
The adjective melar ‘honey sweet’ is certainly very archaic, because -ar has not 





Cuveiro Pifiol, Diccionario gallego 204. The forms are meleiro in Astur-Galician, melieiro 
in Portuguese. 

106 Yor Old Spanish, see Steiger, BRAE 10.185, 279 (E] Corbacho); for modern dialects, 
see A. Cabrera and J. Alemany [Bolufer], Voces extremefias recogidas del habla vulgar de 
Alburquerque y comarcas, BRAE 4.95: ‘dicese de la bellota que contrae una enfermedad por 
la cual se desprende del cascabillo y muere’. The form of the suffix -ioso is striking but not 
abnormal; it is difficult to decide without special inquiry whether it is due to epenthesis of 
[j], not uncommon in Western dialects, or to contamination, or to the conflict between 
-l- and -ll-. 

10 See A. de Rato y Hevia, Vocabulario de las palabras y frases bables 82 (Madrid, 1891). 
Mellicus lives on in Ast. esmielgar ‘quitar la miel de las colmenas’ (Canellada); in Ptg. 
melgueira ‘cortigo com favos de mel; dinheiro que se junta As ocultas; lucro inesperado’, with 
the more emphatic variant remelgueira; in Ptg. melgago ‘louro’; and in the important Span- 
ish word family remilgarse ‘to be affectedly nice’ (Moreto, see A. de Pagés, Dicc. 4.781a), 
remilgado ‘squeamish’ (Tirso de Molina, see ibid.), remilgo ‘exaggerated prudery’ (Flora 
Osete, ibid.), as distinct from remelar ‘to sweeten’ (see J. Mir y Noguera, Rebusco de voces 
castizas 628 [Madrid, 1907]). In Asturias, arremelgar has come to signify ‘threaten’ (Canel- 
lada). This branch must be very old; melliculus, -a, -wm ‘honeysweet’ and melliculum, 
-i ‘honey-pet’ occur in Plautus. There are also some dubious formations tentatively con- 
nected with the word family of mel. Jud’s reconstruction of a type *melizx ‘larch-tree’ 
(cross of lariz and mel) for Piedmont and Savoy is explicitly rejected REW® §548la. Spit- 
zer’s explanation of Sp. melescar ‘recoger restos utilizables’ as a blend of brisca and miel 
(AIL 2.176) has been replaced by Corominas’ derivation from mariscar (AIL 2.180-1). 
Desmelgar ‘desmelar’ has been identified in El Bierzo by Garcia Rey. 

107 K6rting, Lateinisch-Romanisches Worterbuch*® §6070 rejects *melligera as a base of 
Sp. mangla, Ptg. mangra. Diez thought that these words basically meant ‘honeydew’. 
The actual use in Old Portuguese is clearly stated in Elucidério? 2.74-5: ‘Orvalho da névoa 
que tolhe e nao deixa medrar as searas. ... Em algumas provincias féra deste reino se 
livram deste dano, meneando suavemente o trigo, como faz o vento. Para isto dous homens 
tomam pelas pontas uma corda, e caminhando com ella estendida na altura das espigas, 
vio estas sacudindo de sia perniciosa mangra.’ Add to this definition A. Cabrera’s informa- 
tion on the use of mangria in Spanish Extremadura (BRAE 4.94): ‘Enfermedad de las 
sandias, que les cubre las hojas de una costra negruzca y pegajosa e impide que el fruto 
madure en las debidas condiciones’. G. Baist proposed the base *mannula (ZRPh. 5.562), 
later macula (ZRPh. 7.121); the latter explanation was accepted by Meyer-Liibke, see REW3 
s.v. macula. Added weight is given to this theory by the occurrence of mandra ‘aprisco, 
majada’ in Covarrubias and Franciosini (2.490), recently pointed out by R. Menéndez Pidal, 
La Etimologia de Madrid y la antigua Carpetania, RBAM 14.3-4; mandra perpetuates 
macula ‘mesh’, ef. redil. As will be shown elsewhere, Sp. majada is an outgrowth of macula, 
not of magdlia. 

8 Not related to our word family is Aragenese-Gascon mélic, melico, meligo, which 
continues umbilicus ‘navel’; see the word lists of 3. Coll y Altab4és, L. V. Lé6pez Puyoles and 
Valenzucla la Rosa, V. Ferraz y Castén, A. Kuhn, G. Rohlfs, P. Arnal Cavero (1944). 
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been used in the literary period except in substantival function. The verb 
melar ‘to produce honey’ is a technical term applicable in apiculture, in sugar 
production, and, dialectally, in reference to acorns and fruits releasing a honey- 
like juice."° The verbal adjective melado applied in Old Spanish, as mellitus 
had done in Latin, to sweet words; in modern dialects, principally of Spanish 
America, melado designates a special color of horses.“2 Mellingue, which also 
applies to the color of animals, contains a Germanic suffix.“* An ancient com- 
pound, which, under the form *mel(l)icocta, may actually have been used in 
spoken Latin, is represented by melcocha ‘paste made of honey, flour, and 
spice’."4 Meluza may be a variation of melaza."® Asturian melera ‘sweet 
apple’ testifies to the (self-explanatory) merger of mel ‘honey’ and maélum, mélum 
‘apple’. Ptg. meltcias for a kind of sweets prepared with honey seems to echo 


19 A. Alvarez de Villasandino in the Cancionero de Baena (Madrid, 1851), fol. 53ro: 
las brevas melares. I owe the reference to Cejador y Frauca, Vocabulario medieval caste- 
llano 272 (Madrid, 1929). Compare cerezos soldares, quoted by Rodriguez Marin, Dos mil 
quin. voces 354. 

110 A. de Pagés, Gran diccionario 3.750: ‘ Hazer las abejas la miel ; en los ingenios de azticar, 
dar la segunda cuchura al zumo de la cafia’; J. Lamano y Beneite, El dialecto vulgar sal- 
mantino 534-5 (Salamanca, 1915): ‘marcarse la bellota por excesivo calor, destilando un 
zumo [la mela] muy parecido ala miel’. Mella, -ae ‘honey water’ is, incidentally, recorded 
in Latin; there is no way of proving that it is organically connected with Sal. mela (the 
character of the medial consonant is no valid criterion). 

111 See Berceo, Vida de Santo Domingo de Silos, quatrain 121. 

112 See J. Calcafio, El castellano en Venezuela: estudio critico 508 (Caracas, 1897), and 
T. Sibaudet, Vocabulario y refranero criollo 243 (Buenos Aires, 1943), who provides the 
following definition: ‘Caballo cuyo pelo es todo blanco plateado con reflejos de color miel, 
ojos negros y piel negra o manchada’. The designation of the colors of horses has been 
widely debated by students of Spanish; see G. Bertoni, I nomi spagnuoli dei colori del 
cavallo nel MS di Leida CLXX (231 Scal.), HMPid. 1.151-4; D. Granada, Los nombres de 
los colores del caballo en América, BRAE 7.628-32, 8-58-63, 187-98, 349-60; A. Alonso, 
Preferencias mentales en el habla del gaucho, in El problema de la lengua en América 143-80 
(Madrid, 1935).—Directly developed from the noun, rather than from the verb, are both 
the adjective melado and the substantive melada ‘slice of toasted bread, soaked in honey’, 
also found in Catalan (Aguild i Fuster). 

3, J. Santamaria, Diccionario general de americanismos 2.271 (Mexico, 1942), lists 
Chil. mellingue ‘se dice de la zorra que tiene las patas de color castafio claro’; on the suffix 
involved, see J. U. Hubschmied, Romanisch -inco, -anco, in Mélanges A. Duraffour 211-70 
(Paris-Zurich, 1939). Is Sal. melengin ‘endeble, enteco’ (Lamano, Dial. vulg. 534) an 
offshoot of this formation, with the semantic development known from melindre? 

114 Melcocha is listed in the oldest dictionaries, including that of Nebrija. It occurs in 
J. Rufo (Pagés, Gr. dice. 3.751), Saavedra Fajardo (C. Fontecha, Glosario 235). The 
derivation is discussed by Hanssen, Gramdatica histérica 164. Melcochero ‘gingerbread 
baker’ is also very old; see Castro, Glosarios E 1485; Nebrija’s dictionary; a passage from J. 
Rufo in Pagés. Less well known is amelcochar, recorded by J. M. Dihigo, Léxico cubano 200 
(Habana, 1928) : ‘Dar a un dulce el punto espeso de la melcocha; fingir agrado, afectar com- 
placencia; enamorarse’. 

115 Meloxa, meloja is the graph found in early dictionaries. Cuban meluza is explained 
by Santamaria, Dicc. gen. amer. 2.271: ‘Humedad pegajosa o residuo de la miel o de aztcar’. 
A quotation, without comment, of meluga from Fr. P. Beltrén’s unpublished La caridad 
guzmana is offered by Rodriguez Marin, Dos mil quinientas voces 243-4. 
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delicias."* There is no need to posit the contamination of medicina with mel 
to account for OSp. melezina, OPtg. meezinha, OCat. melcina ‘drug’, whose rise 
may be due to a strictly phonological process.” 

7. The net result of our inquiry, then, is the discovery of two genuine Latin 
formations, mellitus and melligé, in the various branches of Ibero-Romance; 
the rejection of mellitinus; and especially the elimination of the manifestly 
erroneous reconstructed base *bellitus. It is axiomatic with the most advanced 
group of Hispanic scholars that the identification of authentic Romance with 
authentic Latin material is at present the foremost task of the etymologist. 
In the course of this work of tracing one set of accurate linguistic records to 
another and older set of astonishingly complete data, the historian of language 
must verify, revise, and qualify, with regard to localization and dating, a great 
many premature and inadequately formulated pronouncements of early workers 
on matters of phonology and derivation. In this manner, we can succeed, 
through slow and stubborn work, in rebuilding the entire edifice of historical 
grammar. 


Excursus A: THe Hispanic SuFFIxEs -ido, -edo 


In this and the following section, the sources quoted are those specified in Lane. 
21.181-3 and UCPL 1.129-32, except for Kalila et Digna; references to that text 
now apply to the classified vocabulary by Raoul M. Pérez (Chicago, 1943). 


I. Tae ADJECTIVAL SUFFIX -ido 


A definitive study of -ido can hardly be written without previous careful 
inquiry into the relation between the individual Hispano-Latin conjugation 
classes. The information offered by the manuals and by A. Gassner, Das 
altspanische Verbum 196-200 (Halle a.S., 1897) is wholly inadequate. The 
better known cases of wavering and conflict between -ar and -er, -ir verbs are 
acabar beside acabecer ‘to obtain, to succeed’ (Alex. P, quatr. 120d, 297b, 749a, 
2306d; Ruiz, quatr. 153d; RimPal, E, quatr. 1121c, 1421c); hinchar < infldre 
and henchir < implére, which appear to have influenced each other; Hisp.-Arab. 
(a)rrebatar ‘to attack unexpectedly’ and Hisp.-Lat. rebater, -ir ‘to throw back’; 
finado ‘deceased’, of Romance coinage, beside finido ‘ended’ (San Milldn, quatr. 
120a), later fenecido. 

Many more instances of shift and vacillation are on record, especially in 
dialectal parlance. Only a few samples can be given here: Sal. abollar ~ 


116 Fr, Domingos Vieira, Grande Diciondério Portugués 4.197: ‘Iguarias em que entra mel 
branco, a maneira de murcelas, feitas de améndoas pisadas, agticar em ponto, pao de rala, 
etc.’ On Sp. mellizas, see Dicc. Aut. 4.534: ‘Cierto género de salchichones hechos con miel 
de donde tomaron el nombre.’ Only through accurate information on the manufacturing 
of this tidbit can one determine, whether mellizos ‘twins’ exercised a measure of influence 
onthe formation. Mellicus and (ge)mellicus resembled each other to the point of confusion; 
melguizo ‘twin’ is used in an extensive territory; see J. Borao, Diccionario de voces ara- 
gonesas? 266 (Saragossa, 1908); J. Puyol y Alonso, Vocablos usados en Leén, RH 15.6. 

117 Tn addition to the well known parallel cadaver > Sp. calavera ‘skull’ notice the waver- 
ing between the proper names Medica and Melica, registered by Ernout-Meillet, Dict. 
étym.? 603, s.v. mélicae, -drum. 
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abollecer and agollar ~ agollecer ‘to put on weight’ < bulla (Garcia de’ Diego, 
Contr. 39); Nav. abonir, -ecer ~ Cast. abonar ‘to improve’ < bonu (ibid. 37); 
Gal. acocorar ‘to call a young animal’, remotely related to Cast. cacarear < 
cucurire (ibid. 60); Sal. confrafitr ~ confrafiar ‘to scrub’ < confringere (ibid. 
52); Burg. enserar ‘to ingraft’ < inserere (ibid. 101); Gal. escodir ~ escodar 
‘to shake’ < excutere (ibid. 76; to be added to the data on the recudir family, 
along with Ast. sascudir, recorded by Canellada, which evidences cross of excutere 
and succutere); the types *extorrére ~ *extorradre ‘to burn’ have left offshoots in 
Andalusia, Sp. Extremadura, Zamora, Galicia (ibid. 77). On the classification 
of *addonare ~ *addonéscere different opinions have been voiced by Menéndez 
Pidal, RFE 7.1; Spitzer, Lexik. Kat. 5-6; Garcia de Diego, Contrib. 37. 

Adjectival verbs are a problem apart, summarily discussed Stud. Phil. 38.429- 
61. There can be seen an interplay of prefixes and suffixes, even an occasional 
infix like -al- can be singled out; then again, it happens that a verb is developed 
from an adjectival abstract. Thus, ‘to strengthen’ in Old Spanish is enfortir 
(Alex. P, quatr. 756c, 961b), fortalecer, or afortalezar, -azar (VocMedC. 13-4). 
Of outstanding importance is the fact that in numerous early texts doublets in 
-ir, -ecer behave to the effect that the finite forms are derived from the inchoative 
and the rest, including the past participle, from the original non-inchoative 
variant. A form like ensordien ‘they deafened’ (Alex. P, quatr. 855d) is quite 
exceptional. The pattern usually found is atordido ‘stupefied’ (Santa Oria, 
quatr. 65c); enflaquido ‘feeble’ (Milagros, quatr. 464a); enloquido ‘mad’ (San 
Lor., quatr. 42a; San Millan, quatr. 347a); enpobrido ‘impoverished’ (Santo 
Domingo, quatr. 202c; Milagros, quatr. 631la); envegido ‘grown old’ (Santo 
Domingo, quatr. 500b); esclarido ‘shining’ (Milagros, quatr. 672b); esmortido 
‘unconscious, dead’ (Alex. P, quatr. 2623b); establido ‘established’ (Sacrificio, 
quatr. 85d); estordido ‘bewildered’ (Milagros, quatr. 178b, 364d, 464b; Signos, 
quatr. 17c; Duelo, quatr. 35a; Alex. P, quatr. 334b, 2623c), side by side with 
forms in -e¢e, -e¢i6, -ecieron, and the like. 

It is no doubt on the analogy of some of these increasingly isolated participles 
that adjectival formations in -ido began to spring up in Ibero-Romance; their 
absence from cognate languages coincides, characteristically enough, with greater 
stability of conjugation classes outside of the Iberian Peninsula. Almost all of 
the formations on record center around the idea of privation; typical meanings 
include ‘hungry, frightened, sleepy, sad, deceased, enfeebled’. Notice the 
contrast between colorado ‘colored, red, ornamental’ and descolorido ‘pale, 
colorless’ (given point by the abandonment of descolorado); desabrido, which 
implies discomfort, has outlived sabrido, suggestive of pleasure. Sabrido, 
incidentally, is so isolated in its reference to a word of the sabor type that, unless 
it is modeled on desabrido, it may easily have antedated most of the words here 
analyzed by a few centuries and represent an early imitation of mellido, vellido 
‘sweet like honey’. 

The following list of scattered formations in -ido includes also some that can be 
related to a recorded verb in -7r; in a few cases there were reasons to suspect that 
the adjective may have blazed the trail for the verb; see my essay A Lexicographic 
Mirage, MLN 56.34-42. It is readily granted that in many other cases the 
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underlying verb may yet be identified as new lexical material becomes accessible; 
even so, a sizable residue of formations in -7do not traceable to verbs is certain 
toremain. The list, far from being exhaustive, merely offers samples, especially 
from ancient texts, against the background of competing and usually more 
successful derivational patterns: 

1. Adolorido ‘sad’: M. de San Felipe, Guerra de Espajia (DHist. 1.213a); 
against adolorado, Fr. Antonio Aranda, Loores del Calvario (ibid.). On OJudSp. 
adoloriado, see BRAE 5.351-2. 

2. Amodorrido ‘sleepy, drowsy’: Milagros, quatrain 528c; Duelo, quatr. 17b; 
Ruiz, quatr. 1101a, 1349b; also in CBaena, A. Cabrera, Ercilla (see DHist. 
1.54la). Amodorrimiento ‘drowsiness’: Historia de Morgante (DHist.). The 
corresponding verbs are either amodorrecer (dictionaries of Palet, Oudin, Fran- 
ciosini; Libros de Caballerfas, DHist.) or else amodorrar (Lucas Fernandez, 
DHist.), amodorrear (Laguna’s translation of Dioscérides, DHist.). 

3. Sal. anudrido, afiudrido ‘emaciated’ < innutritus (Garcia de Diego, Con- 
trib. 100). 

4. Ast. asombriu ‘pale, because growing in the shadow’, see J. M. Canellada, 
El bable de Cabranes 106 (Madrid, 1944). 

5. Ast. condentu ‘criminal, condemned’, see B. Vigén, ZRPh. 17.301; Spitzer, 
Lexik. Kat. 42; Canellada, El bable de Cabranes 149. 

6. Denegrido ‘black’ (CBaena 40, see VocMedC.) beside denegrecer (Prim. 
Crén. Gen. §908, see ibid.) and denegrado (Milagros, quatr. 403d). Outlived by 
ennegrecer. Formations in de- in general show symptoms of decay from the 
earliest period of recorded literature. 

7. Desabrido, lit. ‘lacking flavor’, ‘unpleasant’: Milagros, quatr. 407d; Signos, 
quatr. 48b; KalD 95; examples from Pe J. de Acosta, G. de Huerta, and El Conde 
de Rebolledo in DAut. 3.229. Desaborido: Alex. P, quatr. 2419b. Desabrida- 
mente: KalD 95, A. de Solis, J. Pérez de Montalban (DAut.). Desabrimiento: 
Venegas, Argensola, El Conde de Rebolledo (DAut.). The verb desabrir was 
actually in use (extracts from Santa Teresa, Fr. Cr. de Fonseca, and G. de 
Illescas in DAut.), but may have been coined secondarily. Desabrido competed 
with desaborado (Santo Domingo, quatr. 628b; E. de Villena, Arte Cisoria, see 
VocMedC; A. de Guevara, see DAut.) and desaborgado (Santo Domingo, quatr. 
131b [var. desaborado], Alex. P, quatr. 538b, 2331c). The base desabores was 
in current use (Duelo, quatr. 126b; KalD 95). 

8. Desanguido ‘anemic’: used by J. Polo de Medina, see Rodriguez Marin, 
Dos mil quinientas voces 116. Notice the contrast with *désanguindre > 
desangrar (Garcia de Diego, Contribucién 63) and with formations like descarnado 
(Santo Domingo, quatr. 415c), descabellado (Sumas de Historia Troyana 215), 
descabefiado (Prim. Crén. Gen. 41a). 

9. Descolorido ‘pale, colorless’, not yet characteristic of the ancient language; 
documented by DAut. 3.133 from A. Pantaleédn and Pe A. Rodriguez; the same 
source quotes descolorir from Zabaleta and Fr. Damian de Cornejo, descolori- 
miento from F. Herrera. In Old Spanish (des)colorado prevailed; notice archaic 
codrado in Milagros, quatr. 515c, with a development reminiscent of meliéraére > 
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medrar (Castro, RFE 3.403). Colorado ‘artful’: Milagros, quatr. 51c, 89a; 
El Conde Lucanor 111; ‘treacherous’: Partidas 7.16.1 (according to Solalinde). 
OPtg. colorado in Terceiro Livro de Linhagens, see Nunes, Crest. Arc.? 50. 
Colorear ‘to color’ belongs to a more recent stratum; coloreador is quoted from 
Pineda by Rodriguez Marin, Dos mil quin. voces 89. Descolorar, -ado occurs in 
Milagros, quatr. 743b; Apolonio, quatr. 387a; Gran Conq. Ultr. 85; Sumas de 
Hist. Troyana 217, 396; CBaena 274; and subsequent cancioneros (VocMedC.). 

10. Desequido ‘dry’: a quotation from Fr. Luis de Granada is in DAut. 3.167. 
Less common than desecado: Duelo, quatr. 38c; RimPal. N, quatr. 1547b; 
desecar: La Montafia, A. D. 1210 (Doc. Ling. Esp., No. 4); la desecada: Santofia, 
A.D. 1210 (Oelschliger, Med. Span. Word-List). Cf. Bere. resequido (Garcia 
Rey). 

11. Desertido ‘uninhabited’: Prim. Crén. Gen. §1000 (VocMedC.). 

12. Desfagido ‘furious’: Alex. P, quatr. 531d; corresponds to perfazido in 0, 
519d. 

13. Desffamnido ‘hungry’: San Lor., quatr. 67b; desfanbrido: Alex. P, quatr. 
513d, 993b, 2364c; desfranbrido: Ruiz, quatr. 413a; deshambrido: Terc. Cron. 
Gen. (DAut. 3.180), Bafios de Argel; deshambrinado: Lucas Fernandez 
(VocMedC.). Hambrido is quoted by Aguado from Prim. Crén. Gen. 30a. 
Notice the contrast to the verb enhambrecerse in Biblia de Ferrara (VocMedC.). 
Competitors included descendants of *famulentus (REW?® §3181): Ptg. faminto, 
Sp. hambriento, ORioj. famiento (San Millin, quatr. 239b), famniento (Milagros, 
quatr. 708a, Duelo, quatr. 197b). Famélicus ‘hungry’ lives on as jamelgo. 

14. Deleido ‘weak, enfeebled’ (Santo Domingo, quatr. 590b) beside desletdo 
(ibid., quatr. 540c), with des- encroaching, as frequently, on the territory of 
de-. ‘The corresponding verb is recorded. Conceivably from délére ‘to destroy’, 
which left traces in Ibero-Romance; see my essay on deleznar ‘to slide’, lezne 
‘smooth, slippery’, HR 12.57-65. 

15. Desmaido ‘feeble, exhausted’ (Alex. P, quatr. 1287d; FGonz. quatr. 468c) 
beside desmayado (FGonz. quatr. 239d). Does not belong to the Latin stock. 
See also under esmatdo. 

16. Desmarrido ‘sad’: Milagros, quatr. 125a; San Lor., quatr. 16d. Listed by 
Covarrubias and DAut. As in the case of desfambrido, the prefix, instead of 
reversing, reinforces a basically negative meaning. 

17. Desmedrido ‘downhearted’: Milagros, quatr. 696a; Santa Oria, quatr. 
106a; Alex. O. quatr. 1033b (VocMedC.). Cf. medroso ‘fearful’ (Ruiz, quatr. 
161c, 1080b, 1286d; KalD 114; RimPal. N, quatr. 939d, 1160c, 1210d, 1269, 
1510d); medrosta ‘fright’ (illustrated VocMedC.); amedrentar, which persists in 
Aragon; medrentar (Lucas Fernéndez, VocMedC.); esmedrido, see s.v.; Gal. 
Arag. medrana ‘fear’; Gal. medrofio ‘fearful’ as against Ptg. medonho. The verb 
desmedrir is on record: San Millan, quatr. 202b. Enpenthesis of -r- has been 
explained by Garcia de Diego, Contr. 119, as due to analogy with timor, pavor, 
tremor. I prefer to regard medroso as patterned on fedroso ‘fetid’ (KalD 238). 
Association of fear with stench in vulgar parlance, which has its roots 
in physiology, is well known to etymologists. From medroso the -dr- cluster 
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spread to other forms; Portuguese, which uses the -onho < -dneu suffix, was not 
immediately affected by the innovation. Desmedrar and desmedro ‘loss, damage’ 
belong, of course, to a different family. 

18. Despavorido ‘afraid’: P. de Ribadeneira, A. de Morales (DAut. 3.210). 
The corresponding verb in -ir was used by M® Marfa de Jestis de Agreda (ibid.). 

19. Dolorido ‘sad, painful’: San Millan, quatr. 347d; Duelo, quatr. 73b; Santo 
Domingo, quatr. 540d; FGonz. quatr. 160c, 241¢c; KalD 118; RimPal. N, quatr. 
738c, 931c; for later use, see DAut. 3.330. Cf. OPtg. doorido, Terceiro Livro 
de Linhagens, Crest. Arc.? 48. Occurred in rivalry with doliente (Ruiz, quatr. 
82a, 237d, 251d, 373b, 649a, 893a: ‘sick, in pain’), doloriento (Alex. P, 
quatr. 2570a), doloroso (Ruiz, quatr. 1139b), hence several compromise forms, 
including dolioso (Santa Maria Egipciaca, line 1013; Ruiz, quatr. 1172c; Lépez 
de Ayala, Caida de Principes, DAut.; CBaena 215, VocMedC.); dolorioso (Rim- 
Pal. E, quatr. 1477d; D. de Colmenares, Historia de Segovia, DAut. 3.330). 

20. Empedernido ‘hardened’ < petrinus ‘stony’. Examples DAut. 3.408. 

21. Endurido ‘hardened’ (Santo Domingo, quatr. 550b) beside endurecer, 
endurecido (DAut. 3.459). Development slightly different from that of endurar 
(recorded since the Cantar de Mio Cid). JIndiré and indiréscé coexisted in 
Latin. 

22. Ast. engantu ‘hungry, eager to eat’ (Canellada); a cognate of Span. gana 
‘desire’? 

23. Engordido ‘fat’; used, in reference to the tongue, in CBaena 313, Voc. 
MedC. Engordar ‘to put on weight’ is in current use. Engordecer, -ecido are 
documented DAut. 3.473. 

24. Enloquido ‘mad’: San Lor., quatr. 42a; San Mill4n, quatr. 347a; Alex. P, 
quatr. 506d, 975b, 2417c; CBaena 450, VocMedC. Enloquecer (Ruiz, quatr. 
184a, 287b, 729c, 1548c) may have been preceded by a verb in -zr. 

25. Enralido ‘made rare’ (Alex. O, quatr. 1229d, VocMedC.). A verb in 
-ir may have antedated the extant formation enrarecer. 

26. Ensangostido ‘reduced, narrowed down’ < angosto. Registered in the 
Academy Dictionary, though not in DAut. More common were ensangostar 
(Fuero Real, Recopilaci6n, Lazarillo, DAut. 3.491; add RimPal. E, quatr. 1615b, 
1911d), ensangostamiento (RimPal. E, quatr. 1494c). Not to be confused with 
ensangustiado < angustia (Lépez de Ayala, DAut. 3.491). 

27. Entelerido ‘frightened, shivering from cold’: Lope de Vega, Las Batuecas; 
labeled by DAut. 3.499 as ‘término ristico y barbaro’. Related to aterido 
(Ruiz, quatr. 1349¢) and desatyrisiendo ‘getting over numbness, thawing out’, 
according to H. B. Richardson (Ruiz, quatr. 970a)? This group of words 
requires special study. On entelerido, aterecido, OArag. atelerido, see also Garcia 
de Diego, Contr. 165. 

28. Entenebrido ‘dark’: Santa Maria Egipciaca, line 728, in contrast to entene- 
brecer (Lépez de Ayala, Caida de Principes, DAut. 3.501) and entenebrado (Canc. 
cast. 1.603, VocMedC.). 

29. OPtg. esbofarido, MPtg. esbaforido ‘breathless’. See Vida de S. Nicolao, 
apud Nunes, Crest. Arc.? 80, 568. 

30. Escaldrido ‘sly’. Related to callidus, with epenthetic -r-, perhaps on the 
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model of the synonym faldrido? Escaldado ‘warm, hot’ (San Millan, quatr. 
387a) clearly goes back to calidus. 

31. Esmatdo, a variant form of desmatdo: Alex. O, quatr. 224d, 828c. 

32. Esmarrido ‘sad’: Alex. P, quatr. 506c, 856b; quotations from Juan del 
Encina, Torres Naharro, Sanchez de Badajoz are supplied by VocMedC. 
Esmarrir un cordero ‘to let a lamb go astray’ in Encina, Teatro 199. 

33. Esmedrido ‘frightened’: Alex. O, quatr. 2138d, VocMedC. 

34. Espavorido ‘terrified’: Rim.Pal. N, quatr. 928a; E, quatr. 1773c; CBaena 
326, VocMedC. The extant verbs espavecer (San Milldn, quatr. 405a) ; espavore- 
cer (Prim. Crén. Gen. §1012) may have been preceded by a formation in -ir. 

35. Esperido ‘exhausted, thin, emaciated’ (DAut. 3.600) beside esperecer. 
Linked to déperire by Garcia de Diego, Contrib. 62. 

36. OSp. faldrido ‘astute, clever, well-informed, bold’: Santa Marfa Egipciaca, 
line 183, VocMedC.; KalD 138 (where faldrimiento is also documented). Ety- 
mology uncertain (formations with a stem faldr- are listed in REW? §3162a). 

37. Favorido ‘favored’: A. de Guevara, L. de Argensola (DAut. 3.728). The 
corresponding verb is favorecer. Borrowing from Italian? 

38. Sp. florido, OPtg. frolido ‘blossoming’ (Canc. Vat. Nos. 454, 462; Crest. 
Arc.? 573). Retarded offshoots of flérére in comparison with florecer. 

39. ORioj. gracido ‘thanked’: San Lor., quatr. 19d. Abnormal in all respects; 
has been explained by Garcia de Diego, Contr. 92, as a cross of gradido (Santo 
Domingo, quatr. 456d) and gradegido. 

40. Lludido ‘fermented with leaven’ < levitu (Palet, Oudin) as against lludar 
(Minsheu, Fr. Juan de Pineda); see Rodriguez Marin, Dos mil quin. voces 229. 

41. Mal baylido ‘poorly taken care of’: San Lor., quatr. 42d. Has been re- 
peatedly confused by scholars with valido. Derived from baylta ‘district and 
authority of a bailiff’, as used Milagros, quatr. 706a; Fueros de Aragén 266; 
see also VocMedC. 59a. 

42. Marrido ‘sad’: Santa Maria Egipciaca, line 1382, VocMedC.; Prim. Crén. 
Gen. §908; Mingo Revulgo. Has been retraced to OFr. marri, participle of 
marrir < Frankish marrjan. 

43. Modorrido ‘drowsy, sleepy’, presumably of Iberian ancestry; related to 
modorrto (J. del Encina), modorrta (Ruiz, quatr. 1284b), modorra (Lucas Fernan- 
dez), modorrén (J. del Encina), modorrado (Lucas Fernandez), modorrilla (Nebrija, 
P. de Alcalé), modorro (Lépez Pinciano, Salas Barbadillo, Gémez de Tejada). 
See VocMedC. and DAut. Reportedly both modorrido and modorrado are found 
in Mingo Revulgo. 

44. Pavido ‘fearful’: Don Francisco de Castilla, M* Marfa de Jestis de Agreda, 
see DAut. 4.169. 

45. Pavorido ‘frightened’: much less common than pavoroso, which can be 
documented from Santo Domingo, quatr. 229d; San Millan, quatr. 379c; and 
later writers, including D. Gabriel de Corral and Fr. Damian de Cornejo, DAut. 
4.170. From livor, which shares the termination with pavor, only livorado seems 
to have developed: Milagros, quatr. 265a, 383b; Osma, A.D. 1220 and Burgos, 
A.D. 1220, Med. Span. Word-List. 

46. Quellotrido: Lucas Fernandez (in rhyme); on this word and its cognates, 
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with numerous and not easily determinable meanings, see VocMedC. 327 and 
especially M. Romera-Navarro, HR 2.217-25. The dominant forms were 
(a)quellotrado, (a)quillotrado; the less frequent variant enquillotrado is cited 
DAut. 3.484 from Vélez de Guevara. 

47. Regordido ‘fat’: Mingo Revulgo, VocMedC. The verb regordir may very 
well have existed, to judge by engordiendo, Alex. P, quatr. 2609b, beside more 
common engordar. 

48. Renegrido ‘black’: Quifiones de Benavente, Entremés del burlén; see Ro- 
driguez Marin, Dos mil quin. voces 322. Cf. Bere. renegrido ‘very black’ (Garcia 
Rey). 

49. Repretido ‘very black’: Sanchez de Badajoz, Recopilacién en metro 2.38, 
see VocMedC. 

50. Revegido, interpreted in standard dictionaries as meaning ‘envegecido 
antes del tiempo’. 

51. Reverdido ‘green’: Alex. P, quatr. 1933a. 

52. Sabrido ‘tasty, sweet, pleasant’: common in the ancient texts, no longer 
recorded in DAut., outlived by desabrido. Occurs in Milagros, quatr. 15a; 
Santo Domingo, quatr. 277c; Apolonio, quatr. 650b; Alex. O, quatr. 1337a. 
Notice the variant saborido in Alex. P, quatr. 1465c, 2561d. Used in rivalry with 
sabroso (Santo Domingo, quatr. 237; Milagros, quatr. 6b, 25c, 134c, 311d, 617d, 
831c; Alex. O, quatr. 728b; KalD 45, 95; FGonz., quatr. 402b; Ruiz, quatr. 
625c, 1231c, 1380c; RimPal. N, quatr. 939); saboroso (Prim. Crén. Gen. §915; 
PAlfOnc., quatr. 1940b; especially in Old Portuguese, e.g. Canc. Vat. No. 137); 
sabrosam(1)ent(r)e: Milagros, quatr. 53b; KalD. 95; saborado (Ruiz, quatr. 902a); 
ef. assaborar (Villena, CBaena, see VocMedC.); saborgado, from a verb in -icdre 
(Milagros, quatr. 838b; Santa Oria, quatr. 139c; Alex. P, quatr. 755b; for 
saborgar, see Libro de los Caballos 146); asaborgado (Sacrificio, quatr. 287d; 
Prim. Crén. Gen. §925, VocMedC.). Yet other verbal types like saborear, 
sabrosear are illustrated by Rodriguez Marin, Dos mil quin. voces 336; saborear 
was a favorite with Cervantes and Aleman (DAut. 5.5). Sabrosar ‘to stimulate’ 
(Alex. P, quatr. 2178b) is obsolete. 

53. Sengido ‘intact’: Milagros, quatr. 2c, of doubtful ancestry (see Garcia 
de Diego, RFE 7.117 and Contr. 153; Spitzer, RFE 13.115-6). 

54. Sofondido ‘buried’ (Alex. P, quatr. 2269b) beside sofondado (ibid., quatr. 
1899c). 

55. Tollido ‘paralytic, mad’ > MSp. tullido: Santo Domingo, quatr. 139c, 
584d; Ruiz, quatr. 1724c. Originally a participle of toller, -ir, a common verb 
in early Old Spanish, this formation cut loose, followed its own course with 
regard to specialization of meaning, and thus survived the verb. 

56. Transido ‘deceased’: Santo Domingo, quatr. 758d; San Millan, quatr. 
322b; Milagros, quatr. 178a, 266b; Santa Oria, quatr. 165b. Apparently the 
only form of trdnsire, transmitted through learned channels, which was ever 
absorbed by the vernacular (where it joined the group of desabrido, dolorido, 
marrido, modorrido). 

There are many less characteristic formations, like the Gallicism (des)confido 
(see Castro, RFE 8.343), which could be added to the list; but the material 
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offered suffices to show that derivation of vellido from bellus would not fit into the 
picture of the development of the Hispanic suffix -ido. 


II. Tue SussTantivau SuFFixEs -ido, -edo, -eda 


The starting-point for the spread of the suffix -ido to indicate noises has not 
yet been determined. It may be appropriate to list here some typical earlier 
derivatives, one of which may easily represent the sought-for leader word. The 
etymology of alarido (Cqntar de Mio Cid; FGonz., quatr. 252b; Alex. P, quatr. 
466d) is still debated; see G. Paris, Rom. 22.319; Menéndez Pidal, Cantar 
437-8; C. C. Rice, Lane. 10.27; A. Steiger, Fonética del hispano-4rabe 269; 
J. P. Machado, BF 6.1-3. Notice OPtg. algarido (Terceiro Livro de Linhagens, 
Crest. Arc.? 51); OSp. algarear ‘to cry out’ (Ruiz, quatr. 562d); OSp. algarada 
‘tumult, confusion’ (RimPal. N, quatr. 668d), which may yield the clue to the 
problem. Another possible leader word is tronido ‘thunder’ (Alex. P, quatr. 
136b; FGonz., quatr. 749c; see Garcia de Diego, Contr. 167, who explains the 
contrast with estruendo by a shift of accent) ; the variant atronido (FGonz. quatr. 
585d) is, according to Marden, ‘lo que se parece al trueno’. Gemido ‘groan, 
sigh’ also qualifies as a leader word (FGonz. quatr. 283c; Ruiz, quatr. 1138c; 
RimPal. N, quatr. 16d, 261c, 402b, etc.), representing as it does the past parti- 
ciple of gemer, -ir; cf. el dicho ‘saying’, from OSp. dezir. Equally good as a leader 
is OSp. rroydo > MSp. ruido, which goes back to rigitum; the word was used 
profusely in the older literature (Santo Domingo, quatr. 509a, 510b, 584a; San 
Millan, quatr. 139a; Duelo, quatr. 15¢; KalD 160; FGonz., quatr. 265a; Ruiz, 
quatr. 164c, 547b, 742a, 763c, 767b, 851b; Rim. Pal. N, quatr. 127d, etc.); 
there was a wide range of meanings including ‘noise, contention, strife, trouble, 
rumor’. A difficult problem is posed by apellido, originally ‘invocation, convoca- 
tion, summons, war cry, appeal for help’, at a later date ‘surname’. A pellido 
(occasionally apellito) is recorded as early as Pefiafiel, a.p. 942; Salvador, A.D. 
1074; Sepulveda, a.p. 1076; Caparroso, a.p. 1102; Tudela, a.p. 1115; Fuero de 
Guadalajara, A.D. 1219; see Med. Span. Word-List 17a. It is frequently found 
in the older literary texts: Santo Domingo, quatr. 343b; Milagros, quatr. 524d; 
FGonz., quatr. 75a, 509c; Ruiz, quatr. 418c, 1100d, 1188c, 1196d; RimPal. 
N, quatr. 816h. Apellido can of course not be separated from appellare; cf. 
sonido ‘sound’, Loores, quatr. 155c, in its abnormal relation to the verb sonar. 
Apellar has been preserved in Old Spanish with the connotation of ‘appealing’: 
Milagros, quatr. 93b; Ruiz, quatr. 367c, 1696d, 1705d, 1709b; it seems to have 
lost the meaning of ‘calling’, or rather to have passed it on to the new derivative 
apellidar (Prim. Crén. Gen. §1042; Ruiz, quatr. 772c; Sanchez Badajoz, Recop. 
1.374, see VocMedC.); of this new verb there existed a syncopated variant 
apeldar, meaning ‘to call’ in CBaena 289, 524 (VocMedC.), and ‘to flee, to escape’ 
[viz. while calling for help] in J. del Encina, Teatro 235. For further examples, 
see DHist. Apellidar subsists in Asturian (J. M. Canellada) with the meaning 
of ‘shrieking’; in that dialect, a new derivative, apellidiu ‘loud call’, has arisen, 
which involves a double suffix. Less important derivatives in -zdo include balido 
‘bleat’ (Ruiz, quatr. 1185b) and bramido ‘groan’ (Ruiz, quatr. 99a), beside bra- 
mura (ibid., quatr. 100d, 633a, 1091b). 
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It is essential to discuss -edo, -eda not only on account of bocedo ‘crying’ 
(Duelo, quatr. 195d), but also on account of vaguedo, identical with MSp. 
vaguido ‘whining’, which Rodriguez Marin, Dos mil quin. voces 391, has produced 
from Fr. Juan de la Cerda, Vida politica de todos los estados de mugeres (Alcal& 
de Henares, 1599), and from Juan Sorapén de Rieros, Medicina espafiola con- 
tenida en proverbios vulgares de nuestra lengua ({[Granada], 1616). There can 
be no doubt that -edo, too, was a suffix suggestive of sound as late as the time 
of Cervantes; obviously it was absorbed by the much stronger -ido. It cannot 
be claimed that the shift -edo > -ido was a phonetic shift. Even in Portuguese, 
notoriously subject to metaphony, we find the demonstratives elo, esto, esso, 
aquelo throughout the late Middle Ages, also comego < cum, mécum (Quarto 
Livro de Linhagens; Cancioneiro da Ajuda, see Nunes, Crest. Arc.? 30, 228, 559). 
Under these circumstances, it is incredible that OSp. apellido, bramido, sonido 
should reflect -étum. We must reckon with two separate morphemes performing 
a similar service: an infrequent -edo < -étum and a more common -?do, patterned 
on alarido, gemido, rroydo, tronido, or some other leader word. The two mor- 
phemes may have merged under varying conditions in the different parts of the 
Peninsula. The unique stress pattern vdguido ‘vahido’ is said by P. Henriquez 
Urefia to prevail in Santo Domingo; see BDHA 5.81. 

The suffix -edo is basically collective; it is best known from names of planta- 
tions, but was not restricted to that use. Characteristic formations are: acebedo, 
alnedo, arandanedo, arboledo, arcedo, carvalledo, castaitedo, hayedo, rebolledo. 
The feminine variety includes bujeda, cepeda, fresneda, olmeda, pineda, pobeda, 
salceda, also vereda < virétum (see Baist, ZRPh. 41.690; REW* §6390); moheda 
is believed by some to be an Arabism; nebreda is traceable to enebro. Toponymic 
evidence is plentiful; for Old Portuguese, see J. de Santa Rosa de Viterbo, Eluci- 
d4rio®: Ameiziedo (2.34a), Aveledo (2.133a), Canedo (1.260), Erv-ed-osa (2.292), 
Figueiredo (2.293a), Louredo (2.397a), Salzeda (2.302a). From Old Spanish 
and Old Galican sources, the following documentation has been assembled: 
arboleda ‘grove’ (Milagros, quatr. 4a); avelanedo ‘hazelnut wood’ (Canc. Vat., 
No. 454); buxedo ‘box-tree wood’, as a substance (CBaena 445, VocMedC.): 
PN Forfoleda < furfure ‘bran’ (G. Sachs, AR 19.439); PN Lloreda < flore 
‘flower’ (idem, AR 19.438); maganeto ‘apple orchard’ (San Juan de la Pefia, 
A.D. 1070) beside mazaneda (Milagros, quatr. 4b); olmedo ‘elm wood’ (Pefiafiel. 
A.D. 942); pereta ‘pear orchard’ (Sahaguin, A.D. 1096) beside Pereda (Santofia, 
A.D. 1210); pineda ‘pine wood’ (Santojfia, A.D. 1210; San Pedro de Arlanza, 13th 
cent.); Robreto ‘oak-wood’ (San Pedro de Arlanza, A.D. 929) beside robredo 
(Cantar); texedo ‘yew-tree wood’, as material (CBaena 446, VocMedC.); PN 
Ucedo, Uceda, from uz or urce ‘heath’ < ulice (Manual*® 157); verguedo ‘lugar 
donde hay vergas’ (CBaena 447, VocMedC.); vinedo ‘vineyard’ (CBaena 446, 
VocMedC.). 

The following data have been assembled on the marginal uses of -edo. Refer- 
ence is made to rocks or heaps of stones in pennedo (Prim. Crén. Gen., CBaena, 
Juan de Mena, CGen., see VocMedC.) and rroquedo (RimPal. P, quatr. 22f; 
Crén. de P. Nifio and Juan de Mena, VocMedC.). In serving to designate a 
stable or shed, -étu seems to have competed with -ile, while -ariceu remained 
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peculiar to Gallo-Romance (Gamillscheg, Bibl, dell’ Arch. Rom. 2.2.6-9). 
Bohedo ‘ox-stall’ (CBaena 444) and egiiedo ‘stable for mares’ (CBaena 446) 
have been pointed out in VocMedC. The Academy Dictionary differs in its 
interpretation of buhedo and igiiedo, but adds the bit of evidence perreda ‘lugar 
donde se guardan y encierran los perros’. Striking is maseda ‘what has been 
left’ (RimPal. N, quatr. 459d; so interpreted by M. A. Zeitlin in his manuscript 
vocabulary) beside masedo (CBaena 444, VocMedC.), both forms from the past 
participle stem of maneé, -ére. Isolated is further molledo ‘parte carnosa y re- 
donda de un miembro’, from mollis, -e (REW? §5649) < Fr. mollet. Currently 
used in juridical documents was medianedo (meanedo, medianeto, meianedo, 
mennedo) ‘middle ground’, viz. between two districts, used in arbitration < 
medidnu; amply documented by Oelschliger, Med. Span. Word-List 129b, and 
especially Tilander, Fueros de Aragén 473-5. San. eixeda ‘lanza del carro’, 
involving eize < axe(m), has been registered by F. Kriiger, El dialecto de San 
Ciprid4n: monografia leonesa 32-3 (Madrid, 1923). Portuguese stands apart 
with formations like brinquedo ‘toy’, folguedo ‘enjoyment, fun’. Bocedo, vaguedo 
may well have meant ‘long series of sobs or sighs’. 


Excursus B: THe Mepiau Ciusters -ndr- AND -ngr- IN IBERO-ROMANCE 


The derivation of melindre, melingre from melligine is considerably obscured 
by inadequate knowledge of the sources of Ibero-Romance medial consonant 
clusters. Studies have been made on the disintegration of Latin consonant 
clusters in Spanish; see A. Castro, Sobre -ir- y -dr- en espafiol, RFE 7.57-60; 
J. Briich, Die Entwicklung von -gr- im Spanischen und Portugiesischen, ZRPh. 
42.227-30 (reviewed by A. Alonso, RLiR 1.333-5); and the pertinent chapters 
in Menéndez Pidal’s Origenes del espafiol. Also, there exist scattered phonetic 
researches on consonant clusters, like A. Alonso’s study on -tr- in regional par- 
lance (HomMPid. 2.167-91). Yet, to my knowledge, no attempts have been 
made so far to break down systematically given sequences of sounds in Hispanic 
words according to their provenience, though work along these lines has been 
carried out in the case of individual phonemes, especially the sibilants. 

In the absence of plentiful documentation from ancient sources, it is not easy 
to decide whether the standard form melindre or the dialectal variant melingre 
represents the original product. In words of this type, shifts have occurred in 
both directions: cf. Cat. aladroch beside alagroch ‘engraulis encrasicholus’ < 
Arab. ‘azraq (Steiger, Fonética del hispano-d4rabe 311); OArag. podagra beside 
podraga, a case involving metathesis as well (Tilander, Fueros de Aragén 524); 
Argent. ladrén ~ lagrén ‘thief’, Ecuad. suegro ~ suedro ‘father-in-law’, Amer. 
Span. madre ~ magre ‘mother’, padre ~ pagre ‘father’, mudre ~ mugre ‘dirt’, 
vidrio ~ vigrio ‘glass’, see BDHA 1.168, 6.285. 

It is equally difficult to determine just what the phonologically normal outcome 
of melligine would have been—in part because we are ignorant of the area from 
which the word radiated, but chiefly because of the disintegration of the suffixes 
-dgine, -igine, -tigine. A type *mel(l)in can be reconstructed in the light of 
orin, herrin, hollin (Par. jolin, BDHA 1.203); the popularity of this ending is 
evidenced by analogical formations, especially in Asturias, like agrin ‘agrién’, 
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ombrin ‘enfermedad que ataca a la cabeza de la vaca’, triguin ‘sabor muy 
marcado a trigo en el pan’ (Canellada). *Mel(l)ina would be another plausible 
reconstruction in view of Sal. empina ‘cutaneous eruption’ < impetigine (Garcia 
de Diego, Contrib. 96). *Mel(l)i#, *mel(l)iia would have the support of 
farradgine > Cast. herrafies, propdgine > Sal. probafia, vordgine > Leon.-Gal. 
brafia, ferriigine > Ast. ferruniu (cf. ferruientu, aferrufar), robigine > Arag. rebut 
(cg. enrebufiado) ; see Garcia de Diego, Contr. 17 and RFE 7.120; Canellada, El 
bable de Cabranes 76, 219, 230. 

According to the present state of our knowledge, there are various ways in 
which *mel(l)in, *mel(1)é# could have developed into melindre, melingre. The 
intermediate form may very well have been *melinde; the shift -n- > -nde has 
been recently exemplified by Corominas in his study on allende, aquende. Or 
-dre may have been added spontaneously, as in the cases of calénigo > caléndrigo, 
boli(n)che > bolindre, presently to be discussed. Or else, as in the case of 
ful(Digine > (h)olingre, we may assume with Steiger an early attraction of 
-igine by formations in -nguine, with subsequent dissimilation of nasals. 

No matter which of these conjectures we are inclined to favor, the derivation 
of melindre must be presented against the background of the history of the medial 
clusters -ndr- and -ngr-. These clusters were exceedingly rare in Latin (more so, 
indeed, than in Greek); they came into existence in Ibero-Romance, along with 
-mbr-, -ldr-, and others, as a consequence of the syncope of the intertonic vowel, 
a process which took place chiefly in the 11th and 12th centuries. Coexistence 
over a long period of time of syncopated and unsyncopated variants must have 
produced considerable disturbances in the Hispanic lexicon, calling for modifica- 
tions which are usually classed as cases of epenthesis of nasal or liquid, paragoge, 
or some other so-called accident. In reality, these seemingly casual or unpre- 
dictable shifts are evidence of the propagation of a hitherto unknown yet suddenly 
very popular cluster. Unquestionably, the (almost invariably secondary) 
clusters -ld-, -lm-, -nd-, -ldr-, -mbr-, -ndr- are to be regarded as among the out- 
standing phonemic peculiarities of Spanish. 

The following analysis of the clusters -ndr- and -ngr-, which are of immediate 
concern to the etymology here debated, is a mere sample of the type of study 
needed to account for this important feature. 


I. THE SOURCES OF -ndr- 


Only in an insignificant fraction of the cases observed does this cluster, which 
has been frequent since the earliest records, perpetuate the same sequence of 
sounds in the parent language. Span. calandrajo ‘pedazo de tela que cuelga del 
vestido’ may go back to caliendrum, caliandrum (Garcia de Diego, Contr. 41; 
not accepted by REW? §1514). Greco-Latin calandra underlies Hispanic calan- 
dr(z)a ‘bunting’; the variant calandra is quoted by Rodriguez Marin, Dos mil 
quin. voces 68, from Alexandre, Minsheu, and M. Aleman; this word seems to have 
influenced alauda ‘lark’ > alondra and hirundine ‘swallow’ > golondrina, 
see Menéndez Pidal, RFE 7.34; Steiger, BRAE 9.522; Corominas, AIL 1.166- 
73; Terracini, RFH 5.84; and my note on (g)avidn and (g)olondrina, AUCh. 
There are also proper names falling under this head like Alexandre. 
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On many occasions, the sequence -ndr- was brought about through the epenthe- 
sis of r after -nd-. Cast. acendria and Cat. cindria, along with Sp. sandéa, Amer. 
Sp. also sandia ‘watermelon’, reflect Arab. sindiya (Steiger, Fonética del hispano- 
arabe 79; Corominas, Indianorom. 77). OSp. alguandre ‘ever’ (Cantar de Mio 
Cid, line 375; Auto de los Reyes Magos, line 34) as well as alguantre (Glosas Sil. 
No. 126; see Origenes del espafiol? 309) go back to aliquandé, conceivably influ- 
enced by the adverbial suffix -tre, rather than to *aliquantulum. Leon. androlla 
‘tripa corta y ancha’ (El Bierzo) has been traced back to indiictilis (Garcia 
de Diego, Contr. 97; REW® §4384). Escondrijo, also escondrija (CBaena 105), 
‘lurking place’ is comparable to escondite (Menéndez Pidal, Manual® 190). Sp. 
falondres ‘unexpectedly’ and Cat. de folondres ‘obliquely’ (the dissimilation of 
o-6 to a-6 is normal) are traceable to funda or *fundula, according to Spitzer, 
Lex. Katal. 68-9; AR 6.497; REW® §3577. Hendrija ‘crevice’ is the product of 
fendicula (Manual* 190). Ast. filandrada ‘serie de cosas enhebradas en un hilo’ 
(Canellada) contains filanda and the suffix -dta. Leon landra ‘meatball’, Gal. 
landra ‘acorn’ perpetuate glande (Garcia de Diego, Contr. 91), presumably con- 
taminated with glandula (Manual* 127, 189, 201); landre must be entirely sepa- 
rated from glandula (Manual‘ 164 unjustifiably connects them) and be classed 
as an outgrowth of glande (Steiger, PRAE 9.523; Castro, RFE 5.38; Garcia 
de Diego, Contr. 90; Corominas, Indianorom. 44). OSp. lesendrina ‘kind of fur’ 
is a variant of lendesina, lendesia, landesma, landes{in]a, see Castro, RFE 9.273. 
Inendre ‘nit’ may echo either léns, lendis or a type lendine suggested by glosses 
(Manual® 164; REW* §4978). Molondro ‘sluggish fellow, poltroon’ has been 
explained as an offshoot of morondo ‘pelado, mondado’, possibly with interference 
of remolén ‘soft, indolent’ (Spitzer, Lex. Katal. 26; Briich, Misc. Schuchardt 
33-4). Tolondro, tolondrén ‘contusion on the head arising from a blow; giddy, 
harebrained fellow’ has been preceded by torondo (Lépez de Ayala; cf. atorondado 
in Castellanos, Elegias de varones ilustres, see Dos mil quin. voces 43), which in 
turn corresponds to Lat. turunda (C. Michaélis, RL 13.417; Briich, Misc. Schu- 
chardt 33-4; Menéndez Pidal, Manual® 199; Parodi’s attempt to start from 
rotundu, Rom. 17.72, failed to meet with Meyer-Liibke’s approval, see REW? 
§7400). 

Occasionally, -ndr- represents syncopated -nder-. This is especially true of 
verbs like entender ‘understand’, prender ‘take’, responder ‘answer’ in future and 
conditional. The stem variant entendr- occurs in Santo Domingo, quatr. 431c; 
Milagros, quatr. 180d, 420b, 431c, 498c; Signos, quatr. 66d; Sacrificio, quatr. 
53c; FGonz., quatr. 306a. The stem variant prendr- is found Cantar de Mio Cid, 
line 2730; Santo Domingo, quatr. 501d; Milagros, quatr. 74d, 89d, 479d; Duelo, 
quatr. 106d; San Millan, quatr. 192d, 398d; Signos, quatr. 43c; FGonz., quatr. 
442b; FArag. 529; notice the rare variant pendr- FArag. 513-4. For examples 
of respondr-, see Loores, quatr. 186a; San Lor., quatr. 35d. Under different 
conditions, the same syncope was at work in endregar (FArag. 373) beside more 
common enderegar < in + “*diréctidre, also in Hispano-Gothic anthroponymy: 
Sinderedus > Sendredo, a.p. 942 (see Origenes del espajiol? 322). 

Syncope of intertonic vowel in the groups -ner-, -nir-, -nor- followed by rise 
of a transitional consonant is the most common source of -ndr-. Examples 
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include cendra ‘paste used to clear silver’ < cinera (rather than < cinere, Manual® 
161), also cendrada, less common than its doublet cernada ‘coarse ashes, plaster of 
ashes’; engendrar < ingenerare (Cantar de Mio Cid, lines 2086, 2595; Santo Do- 
mingo, quatr. 9a;San Millan, quatr. 4a; Sacrificio, quatr. 150c; Duelo, quatr. 58a; 
KalD 28, FArag. 374); gendrar < generdre (Kohler, Span. Eklogen 200; Garcia 
de Diego, Contrib. 90). Apart from -ndr-, n’r yielded, under conditions not yet 
ascertained, also -nr-, -rr-, and -rn-. Notice Veneris (diés) > viernes ‘Friday’, 
generu ‘son-in-law’ > yerno (KalD 49), Ptg. genro, Ast. x(i)enru; teneru ‘tender’ 
> Sp. téerno (RimPal. N, quatr. 651c, 1272a), Ptg. tenro, terno, OPtg. also tenreiro 
(Crest. Arc.? 389), Astur. tienru. 

With regard to the future and conditional of verbs in -ner, -fier, and -nir, 
notice romandré (FArag. 551-2); romayndréd (FNav., quoted Cantar 286); 
remandrdn (Cantar, line 2323); tandrd (Cantar, line 318). The situation is 
somewhat different in the case of poner, tener, (a)venir: -nr-, -rr-, -rn- predominate 
by a wide margin in the oldest texts, see Cantar 286 and Medieval Spanish Word- 
List 162, 201,214. The syncope of -nor- is represented by the important word 
family of honorare: ondrar is found Toledo, a.p. 1194; Cuenca, a.p. *1184; Cantar, 
lines 1011, 2373, 3155, and passim; Santo Domingo, quatr. 213d; San Millan, 
quatr. 298c; FArag. 495-6; yet learned honorar also occurs in Berceo (Santo Do- 
mingo, quatr. 114d), so does ornar (Santo Domingo, quatr. 599c), and especially 
onrrar (Santo Domingo, quatr. 265c, 464c; Milagros, quatr. 66c, 74c, 140c, 
241a, 318c, 430c, 576a, 908c; San Millan, quatr. 191b, 307d, 319a; Loores, quatr. 
202c; also found in charters issued at Toledo, a.p. *1206, 1207). Notice also 
ondra ‘honor’ (Cantar, lines 1861, 1883, and passim; FArag. 495-6) beside orna 
(Salvador, A.D. 1209) and onrra (Salvador, a.p. 1074; Milagros, quatr. 61b, 66d; 
Santo Domingo, quatr. 158d; San Millan, quatr. 304d); ondranga (Cantar, lines 
1578, 2188) ; ondradamient(e) (Cantar, line 1871; Sacrificio, quatr. 137c); ondrado 
(Torres Naharro 2.137, in Gillet’s edition). The syncope of -for- is represented 
by the equally important family of pignorare ‘to pawn’, whose development is 
too intricate to be presented here in detail, chiefly because of the constant 
interference of pignus > OSp. penno(s). 

Less frequently, -ndr- has arisen through epenthesis of -n-. Amiddula ‘al- 
mond’ (Appendix Probi), a popular adaptation of amygdalé, may have experi- 
enced the influence of amandus (Ernout—Meillet) on its way to Sp. almendra 
beside Ptg. améndoa; see Menéndez Pidal, RFE 7.34. Span. endrina, Kat. 
andrina, Ast. andrinal ‘fruit of the blackthorn’ are believed to reflect der, 
REW? §753, see p. 804b (supplement.) Within the Hispano-Arabic lexicon, 
notice OSp. al-mandraque beside almatraque, OPtg. almadraque ‘floor-carpet, 
rug’ > Arab. matrah (Steiger, Fonética del hispano-drabe 266). 

There are many other less obvious sources of -ndr-. Sonorization of the 
medial component of -ntr- is rare, Leon. septendrion ‘north’ (Origenes del espafiol? 
309) may be due to the awkwardness of a scribe. -Ndr- appears as the product 
of -ntil- in ventiladre > Sal. v(z)endrar beside briendar ‘to winnow’ (Garcia de 
Diego, Contr. 74); -ndr- is a substitute for -ngr- in macula > mangra > mandra 
(see note 107); the shift -mn- > -ndr- is suggested by Ast. colondro ‘puntal’ 
(Corominas, RFH 6.15), colondra ‘pieza de madera que se coloca en los tejados 
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para avanzar los aleros’ (Garcia de Diego, Contr. 49, supplies columna as etymon; 
Spitzer, RFE 10.378, and REW? §2437 classify Ptg. colondro, colombro as a cross 
of cylindros and columna). -ndul- underlies -ndr- in glandula > Ast. llandra 
‘whooping cough’ (Canellada). 

Most immediately relevant to the etymology of melindre are cases of unorganic 
-ndr-, e.g. caléndrigo ‘canon’ instead of calonge or canénigo (Fr. Juan de Pineda; 
DAut.; Terreros; see Rodriguez Marin, Dos mil quin. voces 69); And. bolindre 
beside bolinche, explained by Alcal& Venceslada as ‘pequefia bola de cristal con 
que juegan los muchachos’; Corominas, AIL 2.130 discusses Sp. boliche < 
Cat. bolitx < Greco-Latin bolidium (REW? §1193a). Another example in point 
would be Astur. escayandrin, escayundrin, escayuandrin, defined by Canellada 
as ‘escayu [i.e. zarza, espino] que da bolitas rojas, pequefias, que tienen dentro 
pelusa’, which must be added to the products of *squaleus recorded by Garcia de 
Diego, Contr. 157 (see also REW? §8197a). 

There are numerous words containing -ndr- which still await classification 
and which will ultimately throw more light on this medial cluster. 


II. THe Sources oF -ngr- 


Medial -ngr- in Ibero-Romance is only rarely inherited from the parent langu- 
age, as in the case of congrio ‘eel’ (Ruiz, quatr. 118b) < conger, congri. Slightly 
different, on account of the prefix involved, is engretrse ‘to be arrogant’? < 
ingredior, ingredi. Closely related is the formation of Sp. engrudo < gliiten, 
against Ptg. grude, Gal. grudo, with en- conceivably carried over from the cor- 
responding verb even as des- was in the case of desnudar, desnudo. Engrudo 
occurs KalD 168; on this word family, see Garcia de Diego, Contrib. 91. 

The cluster is due to syncope in Ast. llangristu ‘delgado; picaro y respondén’ 
(Canellada), which, on the evidence of its basic meaning, goes back to langére; 
similarly, the suffix -or was obliterated through syncope in codrado, fedroso, 
pa(s)tratia < *pdstordnea, sabroso, and sabrido. Syncope and prothesis worked 
together to produce -ngr- in Jud. Sp. angrimangia < nigromangia (Hauptmann, 
HR 10.39; Corominas, Indianorom. 37); with this formation should be classed 
Ptg. engrimango ‘confused talk, deceit’, which Meyer-Liibke separated unjusti- 
fiably from OFr. ningremance, V’ingremance ‘magic’ (REW? §§3867, 5874). Spit- 
zer favors associating the word family Ptg. ingreme ‘steep’, Amer. Sp. éngrimo 
‘solitary’, Sal. léigrimo ‘of pure breed’ with necromantia, a theory accepted half- 
heartedly by Corominas (Indianorom. 37), while Gamillscheg, Rom. Germ. 
1.382; Rosenblat, RFE 19.235; and Sachs, RFE 22.193, posit a Gothic base 
*ingrimjis ‘terrible’. Epenthesis of the nasal, visible in Cat. almangra beside Sp. 
Ptg. almagra, -e, -o ‘red ochre’ < Arab. maghra (Steiger, Fonética del hispano- 
drabe 243), combined with syncope to produce mangra from macula; see note 107. 

Syncope of the intertonic vowel with ensuing dissimilation of the second of two 
nasals within a medial triple cluster characterizes the development of sanguine 
‘blood’ and its cognates. The general line of progress was sanguine > sangne > 
sangre in the central dialects; notice the contrast to inguine > ingle ‘groin’. 
The process is largely amenable to observation. For Old Asturian, the evidence 
of the Fuero de Avilés is available (a. p. 1155): sangne beside sanguine. Old 
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Aragonese usage is reflected in sagne beside sangne, FArag. 554. In the Old 
Riojan dialect peculiar to Berceo, we find sagne (Sacrificio, quatr. 45d) beside 
sangne (Sacrificio, quatr. 78d). Sagne in the Riojan-Aragonese area represents 
an interesting attempt to eliminate the heavy cluster by dropping altogether 
one of its components. The Old Portuguese form was sangue, predominantly 
masculine, as in Latin; for an example of a sangue, see Nunes, Crest. Arc.? 48. 
The dissimilated variant sangre has, from the beginning of literature, been domi- 
nant in Castilian and allied dialects; cf. Cantar de Mio Cid, lines 353, 2739; 
docum. Osma, A.D. 1220 (Med. Span. Word-List) ; Duelo, quatr. 17b, 24c; Sacri- 
ficio, quatr. 63b; KalD 43; Libro de los Caballos 146; FGonz., quatr. 499b 
(sangrue, in consonance with the general scribal attitudes apparent throughout 
the MS); Ruiz, quatr. 534b, 616b, 695a, 1056d, 1070d, 1117d; RimPal. N, quatr. 
8c, 15c, 207d. The derivatives show either the sang- or the sangr- stem. For 
‘leech’ a variety of forms are on record: sanguisuela (Lerma, A.D. 1148) and san- 
uesuela (San Pedro de Arlanza, 12th century) are predecessors of MSpan. 
sanguijuela; sanguisuga is retraced by Corominas to *sambisiiga, sangutsiga 
(AIL 2.149-50). To desanguido (Polo de Medina), discussed in Excursus A, 
may be added the learned piedra sanguinea (Castro, RFE 10.128). The stem 
sangr- prevails in sangria ‘bleeding’ (Ruiz, quatr. 1190d, 1474c); sangriento 
‘bloody’, a descendant of sanguz(no)lentus (Cantar, lines 780, 1752, 2744; San 
Millén, quatr. 220b; KalD 53; FGonz., quatr. 465d [sangruiento]); sangrar ‘to 
bleed’ < sanguindre (Ruiz, quatr. 1416a), also desangrar (Garcia de Diego, 
Contrib. 63) beside sangr(z)entar ‘to cover with blood’ (Duelo, quatr. 31a, 52a; 
KalD 54), ensangrentar (KalD 54). The history of sanguine is of considerable 
significance in this context, because melingre, like (h)olingre, may well have been 
influenced by it at an early date. 

There are yet other sources of medial -ngr-. It arose through sonorization 
of the second element in -ncr- in the case of cangrejo ‘crawfish’ (KalD 41; Ruiz, 
quatr. 1117b) < *cancriculu. Demongrio seems to be a mutilation of demonio 
(Spitzer, RFE 13.114). Unsolved is the origin of congruega ‘concubine’ (Ruiz, 
quatr. 527d; MS G has conluega) beside conbl(u)eca, conbruega, Ptg. comborca 
(REW? §1052a). Other difficult cases are OSp. engramear (Cantar de Mio Cid, 
line 13; see pp. 643-4); Ast. congrifio beside collitio ‘envoltorio, trasto’; Ast. 
engrientu, ingrientu ‘rojo al fuego’ (Canellada, El bable de Cabranes 149, 182); 
Sal. malengrinar ‘enfermar, enconarse una herida’ (Spitzer, RFE 12.239). In 
many of the less transparent cases, the abnormal occurrence of -ngr- is presumably 
due to the sudden rise and very rapid spread of a hitherto almost unknown medial 
cluster, somewhere between the 11th and the 13th century. 





THE USES OF THE PRESENT TENSE FORMS IN ENGLISH 
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[The basic meaning of the simple present tense is the constitution of things, 
logical, physical, psychological, essential, etc.; of the present progressive, mere 
occurrence. The distinction between them is not a time-distinction. ] 


More important than all the other possibilities for confusion when an attempt 
is made to isolate the meanings of English verb forms, because more devastating 
when it is misunderstood, is the matter of time. Most of the difficulties are 
associated with it. The views of Otto Jespersen seem to represent quite fairly 
the views of most other grammarians who have explicitly taken time into account. 
Having established the point that since an English tense form may refer to 
various times, time and tense must be considered apart from one another, he 
has this to say: 


By the essence of time itself, or at any rate by a necessity of our thinking, we are obliged 
to figure to ourselves time as something having one dimension only, thus capable of being 
represented by one straight line. The main divisions accordingly may be arranged in the 
following way: 





> — 
A: past B: present C: future 
Or rather, we may say that time is divided into two parts, the past and the future, the 
point of division being the present moment, which like a mathematical point has no dimen- 
sion, but is continually fleeting (moving to the right in our figure). 


These statements need to be examined closely, for a good deal is taken for granted 
in them. ‘By the essence of time itself’: Time has no essence; it is a relation 


‘ 


between events. ‘... or at any rate by a necessity of our thinking’: No proof 
is offered that what follows is the one way of describing time; and it is easy to 
cite analyses which not only do not correspond to it but deny it, notably by 
Henri Bergson,? Bertrand Russell,? and Samuel Alexander.* ‘... something 
having one dimension only’: Time is not a thing but an asymmetrical relation. 
‘... capable of being represented by one straight line’: This is the device which 
causes most of the trouble in thinking about time. Any such representation is a 
kind of analogy: time is not a line; time is not spatial nor geometrical. If the 
analogy is used at all, it must be used cautiously, not uncritically. ‘... time is 
divided into two parts, the past and the future, the point of division being the 
present moment’: Since by definition the past and the future do not exist, all 
that is must be present. Jespersen’s paradox is based on an unguarded notion 


1 Modern English Grammar 4.1.1 (Heidelberg, 1931). Cf. Philosophy of Grammar 256 
(New York, 1924). 

2 Essai sur les données immédiates de la conscience, English translation by F. L. Pogson, 
Time and Free Will ch. 2 (London and New York, 1910). 

3 Our Knowledge of the External World 114, 116, 125, 126 (Chicago and Loudon, 1914). 

4 Space, Time, and Deity vol. 1, ch. 1 (London, 1920). 
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of geometrical lines and points. ‘... the present moment, which like a mathe- 
matical point has no dimension’: Here the notions that moments are entities 
and that mathematical points have no dimension—i.e. are sub-electronic entities, 
infinitely small—are introduced uncritically. 

Further along Jespersen remarks: - 


In the strict sense as a point without any dimension the present has little practical value, 
and in the practice of all languages ‘now’ means a time with appreciable duration, the 
length of which varies according to the circumstances, the only thing required being thet 
the theoretical zero-point falls within the period alluded to.® 


What should be noted about this statement is that, having found his ‘theoretical’ 
description inaccurate, he insists upon it—perhaps feeling that ‘a necessity of 
our thinking’ requires that he must—instead of attempting to give an account 
of time which corresponds with ‘practice’. 

Russell and Alexander show how the point-theory ought to be understood, if 
it is to be used: points and moments are instruments of analysis, not descriptions; 
they are constructs, not data; properly conceived they are not infinitely small; 
they may be applied to any dimension (but they have no particular dimension), 
and they must be so construed that a series of them does not sever what is essen- 
tially continuous. But it is not necessary to use the point-theory; the alter- 
native approach is to begin with a frank recognition of time as it is given in 
experience, as duration, and to use past and present as the primitive categories, 
rather than the relationships of before and after, with which the line-point 
theory begins. This is the method of Bergson, seconded by A. N. Whitehead. 
To be sure, a ‘now’ may be very short; in popular language it may be quicker 
than a flash, cr a wink, or scat; it may be the explosion of the starter’s gun or 
the exposure time of high speed photography—say 1/3,000,000 of a second—but 
it is a duration. However, ‘now’ may be comfortably, even astronomically 


5 The authors of the following statements repeat Jespersen’s view: ‘It is hardly necessary 
to observe that a present in the strict sense of the word is a purely imaginary point of time: 
that which we call the present necessarily including a portion of both the past and the 
future’—H. Poutsma, Mood and Tense of the English Verb 2.2.a (Groningen, 1922). ‘Time 
being represented by a straight line (Jespersen, Tid og Tempus), we may set up the follow- 
ing scheme of the time spheres . ..’—ibid. 2.6. ‘A Point on the time-line to the left of the 
point ‘‘now”’ marks a past moment; a point to the right of the point ‘‘now”’ marks a future 
moment. Present time means nothing other than a combination of past and future time’— 
Harold E. Palmer, A Grammar of Spoken English 146 (Cambridge, England, 1927). The 
position of Aage Brusendorff is curious. He says: ‘To him [the grammarian] the present 
is not a point of no extension ... no grammatical time indicates merely a point: time is 
always a length. ... ... Then, suddenly, she was clinging to him, and his arms went about 
her. From this and similar instances, it is obvious that the use of the expanded tenses does 
not imply duration; the two actions above are clearly instantaneous and simultaneous: 
it is the relativity of the action, her share in it as regarded from his point of view, that has 
entailed the use of the expanded form’—The Relative Aspect of the Verb in English, AGram- 
matical Miscellany Offered to Otto Jespersen on His Seventieth Birthday 226, 229 (Copen- 
hagen and London, 1980). His first statement is correct; but the proper way to disprove 
the claim that the peculiar function of the expanded form is to express duration is to show 
that the simple form also expresses duration. 

6 MEG 4.2.1.1; ef. PG 258-9. 
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large. Experienced time can be imagined to be very short—by a kind of oblique 
imagination (who can imagine 1/3,000,000 of a second?)—or very long. Polaris 
is now the pole star, certainly not because ‘now’ contains within it some ‘point’ 
of time less than 1/3,000,000 of a second. ‘Now’ is whatever time one thinks 
of as now.’ 

Time, I suppose, is bounded in the past by the creation of the cosmos and in 
the future by the extinction of it. Some such limits are the ultimate boundaries 
of the present, which may be eternal, vaguely now as distinct from forever, 
explicitly limited: Before time was, I am; The sun rises in the east; The poor 
you have always with you; I don’t like parsnips; Nellie doesn’t live here any more. 

Statements which purport to explain the difference between the simple tenses 
and the progressive tenses may really be nothing but disguised discussions of 
time. If he writes and he is writing both refer to present time, then the proper 
distinction between them cannot be a time distinction; they do not refer both 
to different times and to different meanings within those times; if they distin- 
guish different times, then they do not distinguish anything else. The following 
statements are subject to this criticism: 


The indefinite [simple] present is a neutral tense, implying that a statement is of general 
application, and holds gocd for all time ... or that an action or phenomenon is habitual .. . 
or recurrent .... If the actual present is meant, the definite [progressive] form is used.® 

The essential thing is that the action or state denoted by the expanded tense is thought 
of as a temporal frame encompassing something else which as often as not is to be under- 
stood from the whole situation. The expanded tenses therefore call the attention more 
specially to time than the simple tenses, which speak of nothing but the action or state 
itself .® 

... While the simple tenses generally express succession, the expanded tenses do not 
indicate duration or continuity, but practically always simultaneity or relativity.” 


Confusion of the meaning of the verb-form with some part of its context has 
been frequent when the theory of time has been mistaken. To illustrate, itera- 


7 Cf. Jespersen: ‘If the present tense is used, it is because they [certain sentences] are 
valid now; the linguistic tense-expression says nothing about the length of duration before 
or after the zero-point’ MEG 4.2.1.2. Nor, I insist, does the linguistic tense-expression 
say anything about the zero-point. 

‘If ‘‘present time’’ is defined as is done here, it is applicable even to intermittent occur- 
rences like the following: I get up every morning at seven (even when spoken in the eve- 
ning). If we represent each act of getting up (at seven) by a dot, and the present moment 
by O, we get the following figure, which shows that the condition for using the present 
tense is fulfilled: 

.> ete.’ 
PG 259. The dots to the right of O in the diagram—a spatial representation again !— repre- 
sent the future, which certainly does not exist now; those to the left, if they do not exist, 
have existed. 

8 Henry Sweet, A New English Grammar 2.§2223-4 (Oxford, 1903). 

9 Jespersen, MEG 4.12.5.4. Cf. PG 279: ‘It is a natural consequence of the use of the 
expanded tenses to form a time-frame round something else that they often denote a transi- 
tory as contrasted with a permanent state which for its expression requires the correspond- 
ing unexpanded tense. The expanded form makes us think of the time-limits, within which 
something happens, while the simple form indicates no time-limit.’ 

10 Brusendorff, Relative Aspect 229. 
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tion or repetition cannot be determined as belonging to the verb form in any of 
the following sentences: The postman always rings twice (where there are possi- 
bilities of iteration in the lexical content of always, ring, and twice); He knocks 
loudly; He smokes cigars (where the plural form of cigars carries the implication, 
even if it should be that he smokes two or more simultaneously); Roses are red. 
Examples of such confusion: 


‘All the while I was writing there was some noise or other going on: the children were 
having their music-lessons, and the baby was crying next door.’ Here the definite [pro- 
gressive] tenses imply that the writing and the noises were all simultaneous." 

In the case of momentaneous verbs the expanded [progressive] form does not express 
continuity of action, but repetition of separate acts. 

Stage-coaches were upsetting in all directions .... 

I have been receiving . .. letters this winter from Master Jervie. 

One by one they were selling the treasures they had collected. 

New guests were continually arriving. 
Repetition of separate acts may, of course, also be expressed by the expanded form of 
durative verbs. 

I shall be dining alone all next week. 

He hasn’t been going out so very much since we came here.!2 

The perfect often seems to imply repetition: ‘When I have been in London, I have seen 
him pretty often’ implies several stays, while ‘When I was in London, I saw him pretty 
often’ implies only one stay. ... This use of the perfect is frequent in a when-clause: Thack 
P 90 He has already cut her down twice when she has hanged herself out of jealousy | Law- 
rence L 193 when I’ve dreamed of the woman he would love if he hadn’t got me, it has 
always been a Spanish type | Mason R 234 when I have been unkind, as I have been many 
times, it was because I was not obeying... .8 


In the illustrations he gives, Jespersen has neglected to discriminate between 
when ‘whenever, on every occasion that’ and when ‘on the occasion that’. In 
the examples which he quotes, when equals whenever; and the repetition is stated 
there, not implied in the verb form. In the same way, Sweet did not distinguish 
between always ‘on all occasions’ and always ‘continuously’ when he proposed 
the following complexity: 


The definite [progressive] present is also used as a neutral present to show that con- 
tinuity and not repetition is meant. Thus if in such a sentence as the earth is a ball that is 
always turning round, and at the same time it moves round the sun in a circle we substitute 
turns, we should have to answer the question ‘when does it always turn?’!4 


The inappropriate point-theory is partially responsible for the preceding con- 
fusion; it also shows in the following: 


Besides marking durativeness or iterativeness, the expanded form of the verb ... may 
have a variety of secondary functions, which are not always easy to determine or dis- 
criminate. The difficulty of telling the precise nature of the secondary function underlying 
a given application of the expanded form is due ... partly to the frequent impossibility of 





11 Sweet, NEGr. 2.§2219. Italics mine. 

12H. Poutsma, The Characters of the English Verb and the Expanded Form 48 (Gronin- 
gen, 1921). Italics mine. 

13 Jespersen, MEG 4.5.4.1-2. 

14 NEGr. 2.§2225. 
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ascertaining the motives which may have induced the speaker or writer to use this form in 
preference to the unexpanded form."® 


That is equivalent to saying either that the form sometimes has no communica- 
tion value or that Poutsma does not grasp what it is. 

As a final point of criticism, the logical implications of a given tense form, the 
conditions which may be deduced from it, are not all meant by the speaker who 
uses the form. Thus, the user of the present perfect means that an action impor- 
tant in the present is completed (i.e. perfect); although such an action may be 
inferred to be past, he is not saying that it is past. Again, the simple present 
does not ‘express unlimited duration or repetition’,!” though either may be a 
condition of what it does express.!® 

The usual procedure has been to consider all the so-called simple tenses to- 
gether and all the progressive tenses together. It can be shown, however, that 
the uses of the present tense forms do not correspond exactly to the uses of the 
past tense forms; so that for an accurate description they ought to be examined 
separately. 


Accepting the theory that statements are made about experience and that 
experienced present time is whatever duration the speaker considers to be present, 
the problem is to distinguish between the uses of the simple present tense (i.e. 
with the -s suffix in the third person singular and none in the other persons, or 
with do, does) and the present progressive tense (i.e. a simple present tense form 
of be with the present participle, i.e. -ing form, of the main verb), both tenses 
being considered to refer to present time. 

In order to arrive at a basic meaning for the simple present tense, a number 
of more specialized uses, many of them commonly recognized, will first be illus- 
trated. The distinctions between them are analytical, not absolute; that is, 
the meanings shade into one another, the differences being determined by the 
vocabulary, by the assumed context, or by aspect. 

LOGICAL, UNIVERSAL (or timeless). Two plus two equals four. Isolation of 
this use recognizes an epistemology of realism; conceptualists will identify it 
with the next. It can easily be brought into the eternal present: Two plus two 
always equals four. The connotation of absurdity, or surprise, in Two plus two 
ts equalling four disappears from The sum is coming out less than I thought; con- 


15 Poutsma, Expanded Form 50. 

16 In the following statements this distinction is not made: ‘In the above scheme there 
is no place for what is called the perfect tense in English grammars. This is owing to the 
fact that this tense in its primary application expresses a blending of two elements, viz. 
it states (a) that the action or state referred to belongs to the past time-sphere, (b) that 
this action or state produced a result belonging to the present time-sphere. ... It follows 
that, in using the perfect tense, the speaker thinks distinctly of both the present and the 
past’—Poutsma, Mood and Tense 2.8.2. ‘The Perfect ... is itself a kind of present tense, 
and serves to connect the present time with the past. This is done in two ways: first the 
perfect is a retrospective present, which looks upon the present state as a result of what 
has happened in the past; and second the perfect is an inclusive present, which speaks 
of a state that is continued from the past into the present time .. .’—Jespersen, MEG 4.4.1. 

17 Sweet, NEGr. 2.§2213. 

18 Compare the second quotation in footnote 7. 
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ceptually regarded, two plus two equals four on all occasions. Nevertheless, 
the use should be distinguished as representing the statement of an abstract 
proposition taken intensionally rather than extensionally. This form is used 
for the expression of the logical constitution of things. 

ORDER OF NATURE. Roses smell. Some violets smell. Every cloud has a silver 
lining. Women do not sing bass. Few birds swim. The sun rises in the east. 
He sings in the shower. In these examples, there is no statement of time; the 
time is the eternal present; that is, the contrast of present with past or future 
time is at a minimum. However, an adverb of time is possible: Roses always 
smell. It never rains but it pours. No women ever sing bass. These adverbs 
are ambiguous. Here they indicate continuity (the eternal present, the eternal 
occasion); below, they indicate repeatedness (all occasions). 

HABITUAL, CUSTOMARY ACTION. He smokes. He eats breakfast in the morning. 
Cows come home in the evening. He always sings in the shower. The sun rises 
every morning. Here the occasions are stated: in the morning, every morning, 
mornings, always, every time, sometimes, often, seldom, never, regularly, etc. 
Notice that in the sentences under the preceding heading the notion of repeated- 
ness emphasized under this one is not dwelt upon, although it is implicit. 

The difference between habit or custom and the order of nature can be made 
sharp: She does not sing soprano—because of the constitution of her vocal 
cords?p—not very often, do you mean? It can be made vague. A speaker 
who does not distinguish species may say, Violets sometimes smell, having sniffed 
one, another, and another. A botanist will say, Some violets smell, or, possibly, 
Some violets always smell. Again, it is difficult to decide whether The sun rises 
every morning belongs more nearly to the order of nature than to habitual, 
customary action: observed uniformity. 

More complicated examples of this use can be invented, e.g. This train runs 
on Sundays during the summer. Here there can be discriminated the occasions 
Sundays recurring within the present the summer (this summer) or within other 
occasions (every summer), which themselves recur during the eternal occasion, 
the eternal present. Another example: The human heart beats 72 times a minute. 

Asiuity. He sings double bass. He plays the violin. He does not drive. This 
important use has not been noticed. It is closely related to custom and habit: 
He plays the violin every day, and to the order of nature: Few birds swim. 

Directions. Enter King and his Queen. You turn right at the next corner. 
Such directions are frequently cast in the subjectless form: Pours the poison 
in ears. The occasion is any occasion; the time is the eternal present. 

In the preceding examples there has been no discursive expression of present 
time. Certain adverbial expressions which designate a portion of time produce 
a contrast with the past by emphasizing the present. The uses of the tense are 
the same as those above. Typical adverbs are: now, nowadays, these days, this 
year. He plays Schubert’s Serenade now (ability, habit); He plays the violin now 
(ability, habit); He drinks gin now (habit, custom); He walks now (constitution 
of a 12-months infant, ability of a recent invalid, customary action under gas 
rationing); He goes to the movies now (habit, change of moral constitution, etc.); 
The machine runs now (constitution repaired). In all these examples, there is 
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an implication of change in ability, habit, etc.; and this implication necessitates 
setting off the present from the past. The inverse expression is in the form: 
He didn’t use to drink gin, or He used to drink nothing stronger than beer. 

UsE IN SENTENCES DENOTING FUTURE TIME. (a) With an expression of future 
time: He plays Schubert’s Serenade tomorrow. He works at Ford’s next month. 
He graduates a year from now. He leaves in the morning (tomorrow). When 
future time is expressed, one occurrence, not many occurrences or a continuous 
functioning, is meant. This point is important for the conclusion. (b) With 
an adverb of explicit present time: He plays Schubert’s Serenade today (tonight, 
this afternoon), spoken during the time mentioned. He graduates this year. He 
leaves this morning. ‘These sentences also indicate one occurrence. Notice that 
the adverb of explicit present time must indicate a present duration of sufficient 
extent that future activity may be contained within it. 

Futurity is only incidental in this use of the present tense, and is indicated by 
the accompanying time-word; what is essential is that the constitution, order, 
schedule, habit of things is such that the occurrence can be expected to take 
place. Sometimes the feeling of future is less strong than the feeling of the 
schedule, as: He works in his carrell this morning (because it is Thursday and he 
always works there on Thursdays).!® Sentences in this group are inferences, 
syllogisms in enthymeme. Be can be used without an adverb of future time 
when an infinitive follows. This use relates more closely to the constitution of 
things than to simple futurity; the condition is predetermined and futurity 
enters as an implicit condition: He is to see the dean. That which 1s to be will be. 

THE HISTORICAL PRESENT. She runs to the cop and grabs him by the arm. 
This use, as also the present progressive in similar sentences, follows the pattern 
of the preterit tenses and the analysis of it must be undertaken with them. 
Blow-by-blow accounts obviously belong with it. The patter of the stage 
magician or of the professor doing an experiment before his class belongs with 
the order of nature. 

Omitting the historical present as belonging to another pattern, a common 
denominator or basic meaning can be arrived at. This common meaning is not 
repetition, succession, or continuity of occurrence,?° nor duration or the lack 
of it, for these do not always apply, but THE CONSTITUTION OF THINGs (logical, 
physical, psychological, essential, etc.). The simple present is the tense of 
character, of insight. 

By contrast, the present progressive is the tense of mere occurrence. Stated 
another way, the present progressive is the tense of pragmatism; it is used in 


19‘In using the present tense in speaking of future events one disregards, as it were, 
the uncertainty always connected with prophesying, and speaks of something, not indeed 
as really taking place now, but simply as certain. ... It is therefore impossible to say, for 
instance, J'0-morrow it rains; the present tense implies more certainty than is possible in 
speaking of such a thing as the weather’—Jespersen, MEG 4.2.4.1. But: How much do you 
want to bet that 1t rains tomorrow?. The certainty, or confidence, is with the speaker, whether 
or not external conditions seem to warrant it; certainty is not a condition of the events 
but of the speaker. 

20The choice between repetition and continuity depends upon the vocabulary, e.g. 
He smokes cigarettes. The sun always shines on the British Empire. 
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reporting events merely as such. The simple present is the tense of causality 
and natural law. Notice how a law is empirically verified: The sun rises at 7:10 
today—Sure enough, it is rising on time.” 

The present progressive seen from this point of view may be illustrated most 
readily by sentences in which the stated present time interval is suited to the 
duration of one occurrence: He is playing Schubert’s Serenade right now. He is 
wearing a white shirt today. 

When no time is stated, a present roughly equivalent to as I utter these words, 
while we converse is meant; its termini are vague. This use is a special case of 
the preceding one. He is playing Schubert’s Serenade. He is wearing a white 
shirt. For the contrast with the simple present tense compare What does he do? 
and What is he doing?. The first implies consistent, habitual, characteristic 
activity; the second implies mere activity.” 

Sentences in which the stated present time interval is greater than the dura- 
tion of one occurrence are ambiguous in isolation; in some contexts they refer 
to repeated occurrences within an extended present, but the repetition is either 
a vagary, not a habit or a settled condition, or the speaker wishes to be non- 
committal about anything but temporal union, to report only events. Compare 
He is making $80 a week now and He makes $80 a week now. <A kind of progres- 
sion from a mere, or single, isolated occurrence to a generalization about the 
constitution of things can be set, the gradation being determined by the choice of 
verb form and by the implications of the accompanying adverbs. He is making 


$80 this week. He is making $80 a week now. He is making $80 a week. He 
makes $80 a week now. He always makes $80 a week. He makes $80 a week.* 
Sentences contianing a stated present time interval greater than the duration 


21 Compare the following statements: ‘It is evident that an occurrence of which we speak 
in the present must be incomplete at the time, for if it were completed, it would no longer 
be present’—Sweet, NEGr. 1.§281. ‘This element of incompletion (at that time) is very 
important if we want to understand the expanded tenses, even if it is not equally manifest 
in all cases. But it should be noted that it is not exactly the period of time that is incom- 
plete, but the action or state indicated by the verb itself’—Jespersen, MEG 4.12.5.2. I 
object that although incompletion is a condition which may be logically deduced, it is not 
what is being stated. 

22°The addition of such words [as always, again, just] is no doubt responsible for the 
sense of duration (always, &c.), iteration (again), or instantaneousness (just) often being 
considered as denoted by the expanded tenses. But note the fact that such sentences as 
he always does so and he is always doing so are conveying quite different shades of sense. 
In using the first way of speech we intend to state that the man does so under all circum- 
stances, while the second phrase is used to denote his doing so under special circumstances. 
It is really a case of a thing being done simultaneously with other happenings . . .’—Brusen- 
dorff, Relative Aspect 233. This distinction is approximately correct; the perverse con- 
cluding remark illustrates a disguised description of a neglected relationship—time. Cf. 
footnote 5. 

23 Compare C. T. Onions: ‘Observe that the Simple Tenses coincide partly with the Con- 
tinuous Tenses, i.e., they may be used to denote the same act or state. Thus one may say 
I live at Oxford or I am living at Ozford, indifferently, if one means that Oxford is one’s 
present place of abode. But if one wishes to denote a habit, one generally says I live at 
Oxford in winter, not I am living at Oxford in winter.’—An Advanced English Syntax §134.b 
(London and New York, 1911). 
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of one occurrence refer in other contexts to future time. He is playing Schubert’s 
Serenade today. He is graduating this year. 

In other sentences the stated time interval is future: He is playing Schubert’s 
Serenade tomorrow. I am writing him tomorrow. These future uses indicate 
irregular occurrence or mere prediction as distinguished from the logical in- 
ference upon which the future meaning is based in sentences containing the 
simple tense. 

Certain verbs, of which varying lists are given, are never or rarely found in 
the progressive form. The reason can sometimes be given in terms of the dis- 
criminations made above. Hope and wish seldom need a progressive because, 
indicating a constitutional state, rather than events, they imply vagarious 
occurrence; there is no need to hope for what is bound to come in due time. 
Know, remember, forget are constitutional, as are see and hear; it is sometimes 
pointed out that they refer to psychological states. Be allows the progressive 
only in such sentences as He is being funny, where the isolated occurrence is 
sharply distinguished from the characterizing He is funny. 

Sometimes the use of the progressive implies, in contrast to the simple form, 
that the action is sporadic, irrational, unsettled, inexplicable, uncertain. Thus: 
Byron is now quite reformed, and is leading a most sober and decent life** I am 
always saying what I shouldn’t say; in fact, I usually say what I really think. 
Yow’re always finding fault with me. She’s always harping on that string. Now, 
that boy is again whistling his infernal melodies.“ Everybody is always supposing 


that I am not a good walker2" ‘The ‘emotional coloring’ in such sentences has 
been noticed but not identified by Onions, Jespersen, and others. These sen- 
tences are really crucial examples, for in them the particular sense of the pro- 
gressive, as opposed to the simple form, shows most clearly; the implication is 
that even though there may be a recurrent activity, no explanation for it 
will be found. 


% Sheiley, Letters, quoted by Jespersen, MEG 4.12.7.3, who adds: ‘—the implication 
is obvious’. 
25 Wilde, quoted by Jespersen, ibid. 4.13.1.2. 


% Thid. 4.12.5.5. 
27 Jane Austen, Persuasion, quoted by Brusendorff, Relative Aspect 239, where other 


examples can be found. See also the observation quoted in footnote 22. 
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1. The Muskogean family of languages has two main divisions, the Western 
and the Eastern.' Among extant languages, the Western division is represented 
only by Choctaw-—Chickasaw; the extant languages of the Eastern division may 
be further divided into three subgroups: (1) Alabama—Koasati, (2) Hitchiti— 
Mikasuki, and (3) Creek-Seminole.2 The material on which the present paper 
is based is taken from my field notes on Choctaw, Koasati, Hitchiti, and Creek 
(Muskogee). These four languages may be considered representative of the 
family as a whole, since both divisions and all the subgroups are represented 
among them. 

The Proto-Muskogean paradigm reconstructed in this paper is that of the 
subject pronoun affixes used with active verbs. I present first the affixes used 
in each of the four languages for which source material is available to me, and 
after that the reconstructed paradigm of Proto-Muskogean. 


2. CHoctaw active verbs occur in only one paradigmatic class. Most of the 
subject pronoun affixes are prefixed to the verb stem, but the first-person singular 


one is suffixed. The sample paradigms shown below are of i&ku ‘to drink” and 
pisd ‘to see’. The tense used is the aorist, i.e. ‘I drank’, ‘you drank’, etc.; ‘I 
saw’, ‘you saw’, etc. 


CHocTAW 


Stem beginning in V* Stem beginning in C Subject affixes 
Sl wskult pisalt -lt 
2 131sku 1Spisd 13- 
3 1skui pisd zero 
Pl whiski a°pisd ; al-/V; i--/C 
2 hasiski haspisd has- 
3 1k pisd zero 


1 This paper was read at a meeting of the Linguistic Club of the University of California 
at Berkeley, and has benefited in many ways from the discussion which followed the reading. 

2 See Mary R. Haas, The Classification of the Muskogean Languages, Language, Culture, 
and Personality 41-56 (Sapir memorial volume; Menasha, Wis., 1941). 

3 Field work on Creek was made possible through two grants (in 1936 and 1937) from the 
Department of Anthropology, Yale University. During 1937 some materials were also 
obtained on Hitchiti and Choctaw. Field work on Koasati and on Creek and Seminole 
dialects comprised a part of the work done on the history of the towns of the Creek Con- 
federacy under a grant from the American Philosophical Society (Penrose Fund) in 1938-39. 

4A brief description of the phonetics of the languages discussed in this paper is to be 
found in Haas, op.cit. 42. The only change that has been made in this paper is that the 
vowels previously written o and o° are here written u and wu’; this is a change of symbols only. 

5 V stands for any vowel; C stands for any consonant. 
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3.1. Koasatt has three main paradigmatic classes of active verbs. The 
affixes used with the various classes are related to one another, but they vary 
in the position they take in relation to the stem, and exhibit certain other idio- 
syncracies. The sample paradigms for Class I shown below are of ipd ‘to eat’ 
and hicd ‘to see’. The tense shown is the aorist. 


Koasati Crass I 
Stem beginning in V Stem beginning in C Subject affixes 
$1 tpalt hicalt -lt 
2 ispda tshicd 18- 
3 ipa hica 
Pl alpd alhicd al- 
2 haspd hashicd has- 
3 uhipa huhicd zero (+ distr. pref.)® 


Class I verbs of Koasati are conjugated in the same manner as verbs in Choc- 
taw. The S1 affix is suffixed to the stem; all the other affixes are prefixed. A 
special morphophonemic rule applying to Koasati but not to Choctaw is that 
the affixes which are prefixed cause the loss of the initial vowel of stems beginning 
with a vowel, e.g. ipa ‘to eat’. 

Koasati stems belonging to Class I have the form (C)V(-)CV, e.g. ipa ‘to eat’, 
abt ‘to kill’, hicd ‘to see’, ha-li ‘to hear’; but not all such stems are conjugated in 
this manner; many are conjugated according to Class IIA (see taldé ‘to weave’ 
below). 


3.2. The sample paradigms for Class ITA shown below are of tafd ‘to weave’, 
kalaslé ‘to scratch’, and pattt ‘to split’. The tense shown is the aorist. 


Koasati Crass IITA 


Stem of Stem with Stem with Subject 
type CVCV suff. -li gem. Ci affixes 


$1 tatalt kalaslilt pattilt -li 
2 tatct kalasct patct -ct 
3 tatd kalaslt pattt zeTo 
Pi tathilt kalashilt pathilt -hili 
2 tathact kalashact pathact -hact 
3 hutata hukalaslt hupattt zero (+ distr.) 


Unlike the subject affixes of Class I, all those in Class ITA are suffixed to the 
stem. Certain morphophonemic rules affect the combining of the stem with 
this set of affixes. (1) If the stem is simple (that is, has no classifying suffix of 
the type of -lz), its final vowel is lost before all the affixes except $1. (2) All 
stems ending in the classifying suffix -/c drop this suffix before all the subject 
affixes except S1. (3) All stems ending in a geminate consonant + 7 drop the 


6 The distributive prefix used in Koasati is uh-/V and hu-/C. The diagonal stroke means 
‘before’. 
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second consonant and the 7 before all the subject affixes except S1; the reason is 
that such stems contain -/¢ in disguised form, as is shown in the next paragraph. 

Part of the stems conjugated in Class IIA have the form (C)V(-)CV, e.g. 
taldé ‘to weave’, ta:mé ‘one person to lie’, but other stems of the same form are 
conjugated in Class I (§3.1). Most of the stems conjugated in Class IIA, how- 
ever, are those ending in the classifying suffix -lz (a transitive suffix), e.g. kalaslé 
‘to scratch’, bataplé ‘to hit’, kucu:lt ‘to pinch’, nz-lé ‘to nod’, fuhlt ‘to abandon’, 
etc. A special subclass are stems ending in a geminate cluster + 7; these stems 
also originally ended in -li, but the 1 of the suffix has been assimilated to the final 
consonant of the stem, e.g. pat ‘to split’ (< *pat-li), lakawwt ‘to lift? (< 
*lakaw-li), tummt ‘to whip’ (< *tum-lz), etc. 

Koasati verbs of Classes IIB and IIC are illustrated in the paradigms of 
buklict ‘to thresh (e.g. rice)’ and huhcd ‘to dig’. The tense shown is the aorist. 


Koasatt Criassss IIB ann IIC 
Stem with suff. Subject Stem of type Subject 
-li + -ci affixes CVCCV affixes 
buklicilt lt huhcalt -lt 
bukcict -Cl- hucthea -Cl- 
buklict zero huhead zero 
bukhalict -hili- hulthead -li- 
bukhacict -hact- huhacthed -haci- 
hubuklict zero (+ distr.) huhuhca zero (+ distr.) 


Classes IIB and IIC are alike in that all the subject affixes except S1 are in- 
fixed in the stem. They differ only in the P1 form (-hilz- in Class IIB but -lz- 
in Class IIC). 

The stems in Class IIB are those which end in the classifying suffix -lz + the 
causative suffix -ci. As in Class IIA, the suffix -/z is lost before all affixes except 
Sl. The causative suffix -cz, on the other hand, is never dropped; it only 
varies in the position it takes, for it precedes the 81 affix but follows all other 
affixes. 

The stems in Class IIC are those which have a consonant cluster (excepting 
geminate clusters) between the penult and the ultima, i.e. have the form 
(C)VCCV. Note, however, that the second consonant of the cluster is not k; 
verbs of that type come under Class IITA. All the affixes except $1 are infixed 
after the vowel of the penultimate syllable. Note that even though the S1 
and the P1 affixes are both -l-, no confusion arises because the former is suf- 
fixed, the latter infixed. 


3.3 Koasati verbs of Class IIIA are illustrated in the paradigms of imfi-kt 
‘to pay’, yaskd ‘to chew’, and iskw ‘to drink’. The tense shown is the aorist. 


Koasati Crass IITA 


Stems in -kV Subject affixes 
Sl imfi'kilt yaskalt askult -li 
2 imfihiskd yasiskd isiskd -(h)iska 
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Stems in -kV Subject affixes 
3 amfi'kt yaskd iskts zero 
Pl imp hilkd yasilkd isilkd -(h)ilka 
2 imfihaskd yasaskd isaskd -(h)aska 
3 uhimfi-kt huyaskd uhiski zero (+ distr.) 


All stems ending in -kV are conjugated in Class IIIA. Note that the full 
form of the stem occurs only before the $1 affix; all other subject affixes cause a 
final -ki, -ka, or -ku to be dropped. The presence of an element -ka in -(h)iska, 
-(h)ilka, and -(h)iska might lead one to analyze these forms as infixed -(h)is-, 
-(h)il-, and -(h)as- followed by the -ka of the stem; this works, for instance, in 
the case of yaskdé ‘to chew’, shown above. And indeed it is extremely likely 
that this set of affixes originated in just that way (probably in Proto-Musko- 
gean); for there is a Muskogean -ka classifying suffix of mediopassive signifi- 
cance which contrasts with -lz. The fact that the subject affixes precede the 
classifying suffix does not offer any difficulty, since the same thing occurs in 
Koasati Class IIB where subject affixes precede the causative suffix -cz. 

Although this analysis is very plausible on the historical level, I do not con- 
sider it the most economical solution for Koasati on the descriptive level; for 
the subject affixes under consideration always end in -ka, never in -ki or -ku. 
Thus the S2 of imfi‘ki is imfi:hiskd, not *imfi-hiskt; similarly the S2 of iski 
is tsiskd, not *isiski. Another point of even greater importance is that certain 
stems not ending in -kV are also conjugated with this same set of affixes; such 
stems come in Class IIIB. 

Verbs of Class IIIB are illustrated in the paradigm of impunnact ‘to teach’. 
The tense shown is the aorist. 


Koasati Crass IIIB 
Stems with -ci Subject affixes 
impunnacilt -lt 
impunnaciskd -iska 
ampunnact zero 
impunnacilkd -ilka 
impunnacaskd -aska 
uhimpunnact zero (+ distr.) 


Excluding stems ending in -li + -ci, which are conjugated according to Class 
IIB, all other stems ending in -cz are conjugated according to ClassIIIB. The 
t of the suffix -cz is lost before all the subject affixes except $1. This set of stems 
is particularly interesting, because verbs in -cz are the only ones in Class III 
which lack the final -&V. Any relation which may have once existed between 
the Class III subject affixes and the classifying suffix -ka is completely obscured 
in Class IIIB. As we proceed to the discussion of Hitchiti and Creek, we find 
that this stage of affairs in Koasati Class IIIB accurately presages a situation 
much more fully developed in the other languages of the Eastern division. 
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4. Hircnirt has only one class of active verbs. Sample paradigms of patapli- 
‘to hit’, pocka- ‘to touch’, and pafaksi:ci- ‘to smoke (tobacco)’ are given below. 
The forms shown are in the first past tense; the final -s is a postfix showing the 
indicative mode. 


HitcHiti 


Subject affixes 
pataplilts puckalts pafaksi-cilts -l 
pataplickds puckickds pafaksi:cickds -icka 
pataplis puckds _ pafaksi-cis zero 
pataplt-kas puckt-kas pafaksi:ct-kas -i'ka 
pataplda-ckas puckd-ckas pafaksi:cd-ckas -a‘cka 
patapho:lis puchu:kds pafaksi-hu-cts zero (+ distr.)? 


The only set of subject affixes used in Hitchiti is like the Class IIIB set of 
Koasati. Note that the three stems shown here end in the classifying suffixes 
-li, -ka, and -ci respectively, but this makes no difference in the manner of their 
conjugation. Note also that in Hitchiti the full form of the stem precedes all 
the subject affixes; the fact that a final stem vowel is lost before an affix begin- 
ning in a vowel is secondary. 


5. Creek (Muskogee), like Hitchiti and Choctaw, has only one class of active 
verbs. The actual paradigmatic forms used are similar to those of Hitchiti, 
as the sample paradigms below will show. ‘The stem chosen for illustration is 
hic- ‘to see’. The first paradigm is in the present progressive tense,® the second 
is in the second past progressive tense. In the paradigms shown the stem has a 
long vowel because that is the ablaut grade that indicates the progressive in all 
tenses.? The final -7s ~ -s is the same as Hitchiti -s, namely a postfix showing 
the indicative mode. The suffix -ayk- is the sign of the second past tense. 


CREEK 


Present progressive Second past progressive Subject affixes 
$1 hi-céys hi-caydyks -ay-/V; -ey-/C 
2 hi-cickis hi-ctckdynks -ick- 
3 hi-cts hi-céyks zero 
Pl hi-ct's hi-ciydyks -ty-/V; -t°-/C 
2 hi-cd-ckis hi-cd-ckdyks -a'ck- 
3 hica-kis hica-kéyks zero (+ distr.)' 


7 Hitchiti makes use of a distributive infix -hu’-; this affix is obviously related to the 
Koasati distributive uh- ~ hu-, but it has assumed a different position in relation to the 
stem. 

8 A description of Creek tenses and aspects is to be found in Mary R. Haas, Ablaut and 
Its Function in Muskogee, Lana. 16.141-50 (1940). 

® Op.cit. 143. 

10 The distributive element in Creek is a suffix -ak-; this is suffixed to the stem, e.g. 
hic- ‘to see’ + -ak- > hicak- ‘several to see’. The ablaut changes affect the final syllable 
of the distributive stem and therefore the ablaut base for the progressive tense is hica’k-, 
the form used in the paradigms quoted here. 
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The subject affixes of Creek are very similar to those of Hitchiti. However, 
the S1 is different and the P1 lacks any trace of the original -ka. In addition, 
the final a of the -ka has disappeared in the S2 and P2. In spite of these minor 
divergences, the Creek forms, like the Hitchiti, are closely related to those found 
in Koasati Class IIIB. 

6. The first table below shows all the subject affixes of all the languages dis- 
cussed in this paper. The second table shows the probable reconstruction of 
this set of affixes in Proto-Muskogean. 


CoMPARATIVE TABLE OF SUBJECT AFFIXES 


KoasatTI Hitca. 
I IIA, B IIC IIIA, B 
-lt lt -lt -lt -lt 
18- -ci(-) -Ci- -(h)iska 
tl- -hili(-) -li- -(h)tlka 


has- -haci(-) -hact- -(h)aska 


TABLE OF Protro-MuUSKOGEAN SuBJECT AFFIXES 


Crass I Cuass II Crass III 
$1 *lt * lt *-kali 
2 *73- *.31(-) * Ska 
Pl *i1-/V *-hili(-) *.(h)il(t)ka 
*ili-/C 
2 *has- *_hasi(-) *.(h)a3(t)ka 


Class I affixes were prefixed except in S1. Class II affixes were infixed except 
in S1, or else all were suffixed. Class III affixes were amalgamated with the 
classifying suffix -ka. 

As is shown in the table, Proto-Muskogean probably had a set of verbal 
classes similar to those found in Koasati. Since the Alabama—Koasati subgroup 
is the only one which has preserved a system of verb-classes, it is not possible 
to do more than make a few conjectures about how each of the Proto-Musko- 
gean verb-classes was used. (1) PM Class I was probably used with verb- 
stems which lacked a classifying suffix. (2) Class II was probably used with 
verb-stems classified by the transitive suffix -li. Except for the Sl subject 
affix, it is possible that the other subject affixes preceded the classifying suffix 
-li, though in Koasati this suffix has been dropped everywhere except in S1. 
Plausibility is added to this conjecture by the fact that the subject affixes (al- 
ways excepting the $1) also precede the -ka classifying suffix characteristic of 
Class III. (8) Class III was used with verb-stems classified by -ka; whether 
it was also used with certain other types of verb-stems, as might be conjectured 
from Koasati Class IIIB, is not certain. 
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7. There remains only to give a brief résumé of the way in which the subject 
affixes of Proto-Muskogean have developed in the separate languages. 

Cuoctaw has generalized Class I of Proto-Muskogean and uses that conju- 
gation for all the active verbs of the language. The phonetic form of the Class 
I affixes has undergone little change in Choctaw. PM * and *a, as well as 
PM *1, *§, and *h, remain." However, the PM P1 prefix *zli-/C has undergone 
the following changes: *2li-/C > *iyi-/C > Choc. 2:-/C. 

Koasatt has preserved the old verbal class system of Proto-Muskogean with 
greater fidelity than the other languages discussed here. Like Proto-Musko- 
gean, Koasati has three verbal classes whose primary functions are probably 
very similar to their original functions in Proto-Muskogean. The affixes charac- 
teristic of the various classes have undergone little phonetic change. PM 
*;, *a, *l, *h and *k remain. PM *S, on the other hand, ordinarily develops to 
c in all Eastern division languages, e.g. Choc. Salu-ntaki ‘cricket’ : Ala. cullu:ta, 
Koas. culu-tké, Hitch. culu-tk-t, Cr., Sem. culi-tka, calitka; and this is the 
development it has in the Class II affixes of Koasati, where PM *-& and *-ha% 
> Koas. -ci and -haci respectively. In the Class I and Class III affixes of Koa- 
sati, however, PM *% is represented by s, because the s is in syllable-final position; 
ef. Choc. 78k ‘his mother’ : Koas. am-iskt ‘my mother’, Cr., Sem. fcki ‘his 
mother’. 

Hircuitt has generalized Class III of Proto-Muskogean and uses that con- 
jugation for all the verbs of the language. The S1 affix used, however, is -lz, 
not *-kali. Most of the remaining affixes have developed in a regular manner. 
PM *:, *a, and *k remain; PM *§ > c, which is its regular development in 
Hitchiti; PM */ remains except when it is preceded by 7: in PM *-zlika, -il- 
> -i-, so that the Hitchiti P1 form is -i-ka. The long vowel in the Hitch. P2 
form -a:cka (where *-acka might be expected) is an innovation shared by Hitchiti 
and Creek. 

CreEEK, like Hitchiti, has generalized Class III of Proto-Muskogean. How- 
ever, Creek has a few peculiarities not shared by Hitchiti. The S1 form -ay- 
appears to have developed from PM *-kalz, but with the loss of the k; the further 
development is *-ali > *-ayi > -ay-. The P1 form is also irregular in that the 
-ka has been lost; aside from this the form developed as follows: *-2li- > *-ty1- 
> -iy-/V, -i:-/C. Finally, the S2 and P2 forms have lost their final a. In all 
other respects the development has been regular: PM *7, *a, and *& remain; 
PM *§ > ¢. 


8. In conclusion, two outstanding characteristics of the Proto-Muskogean 
paradigmatic system may be mentioned. (1) The subject affixes were attached 
to verb-stems in a rather loose fashion, i.e. prefixed, infixed, or suffixed—subject 
of course to certain rules. (2) The subject affixes of Classes II and III were 
more closely associated with a classifying suffix belonging to the stem than with 
the stem itself. 


11 Cognates illustrating all the sound correspondences mentioned in this paper are to 
be found in my paper mentioned in fn. 2. 
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I. Woy Tuey Must Exist 


The fact that most writing is the graphic representation of vocal-auditory 
processes tends to obscure the fact that writing can exist as a series of morphemes 
at its own level, independent of or interacting with the more fundamental (or at 
least more primitive) vocal-auditory morphemes. Recognition of visual mor- 
phemes is also hampered by the controversy, not yet subsided, over the primacy 
of the spoken versus the written; the victory of those who sensibly insist upon 
language as fundamentally a vocal-auditory process has been so hard won that 
any concession to writing savors of retreat. Yet, so long as a point-to-point 
correspondence is maintained, it is theoretically possible to transform any series 
of morphemes from any sensory field into any other sensory field, and keep them 
comprehensible; the only condition is that contact with the nervous system be 
maintained at some point. More than theoretically: it is actually done for the 
congenitally deaf-and-dumb reader of Braille, who ‘reads’ and ‘comprehends’ 
with his finger-tips. Just as here is a system of tactile morphemes existing with 
no connexion (other than historical) with the vocal-auditory field, so there is 
nothing unscientific in the assumption that a similarly independent visual series 
may be found. 

In part, the subordination of writing, and with it the visual side of language, 
has been due to the interpretation that many linguists have put upon the be- 
havioristic explanation of language. The emphasis upon laryngeal processes 
was so heavy that other processes tended to be slighted. So it is relevant to 
point out that there is nothing in behaviorism which excludes eye movements 
detectible and implicit, from the language organization. All that behaviorism 
requires is that language be viewed as having an anatomical basis. Watson is 
explicit on this point: ‘Throughout the text we have spoken of laryngeal proces- 
ses as though they were responsible for all language organization. This manner 
of speaking was chosen for brevity’s sake. We hasten to add now that the 
anatomical basis of language habits involves, of course, the whole body but 
specifically the neuro-muscular system in the head, neck, and chest segments.’ 
Also—and note especially the author’s own italics: ‘From our standpoint it is 
not necessary to assume that all thought is laryngeal even if we use “laryngeal” 
to include the whole mechanism described [in the preceding quotation]. We 
have learned to write words, sentences, and paragraphs, to draw objects and to 
trace them with the eyes, hands, and fingers. We have done this so often that 
the process has become systematized and substitutive.”! 

Finally, it is not only good behaviorism, but the better part of positivism as 
well, to give visual movements their due. We present a subject with the sign 


1 Psychology from the Standpoint of a Behaviorist 310 and 324 (Philadelphia, 1919). 
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DANGER and observe him as he avoids the object designated as dangerous, avoids 
it exactly as he might avoid it if the visual stimulus had been a threatening 
gesture rather than a written word. The sign and the response are the only 
parts of the process that can be demonstrated, which gives little basis for sup- 
posing that the sound or sub-vocalization cannot have been short-circuited com- 
pletely. With reading, eye movements are the only overtly demonstrable 
movements in the process; whatever concomitant vocal movements there may 
be can be progressively reduced and perhaps eliminated entirely, but no material 
reduction of eye movements can be effected. They provide an always fully 
operative physiological correlate for reading, with all that reading implies for 
comprehension and thinking. 

Lest the discussion be detoured by too narrow a definition of language, let 
me say that T use the term in the sense in which it is used by Watson: communi- 
cative behavior. Any written sign capable of effecting like responses in different 
members of a community is by this definition a part of language. 


II. EvipeNcEe tHAat THEY Do Exist 


Having seen that there May be visual morphemes (reconcilable even with the 
point of view thought to be hostile to giving importance to mere writing), let 
us see what proof we may find that there arp such morphemes. 

Once more the teaching of defectives provides the most direct proof: the con- 
genital deaf-mute who reads ordinary writing and print is obviously handling a 


system of morphemes that for him is basically visual. But it is more interesting 
to inquire the extent to which normal persons come in our culture to depend 
upon visual morphemes. 

For convenience we may distinguish three types of visible arbitrary signs, 
according to their connexion, or want of it, with speech: 

1. Signs existing independently of vocal-auditory morphemes, or having only 
a fortuitous relationship with them. Such are the red color of gasoline con- 
tainers, the death’s-head on bottles of poison, lines (curved, straight, bent, etc.) 
to mark the direction of highways, etc. 

2. Signs which supplement audible morphemes, interacting with them just 
as two parts of the vocal-auditory system (pitch plus tongue movement, for 
example) interact to form a meaningful integration, or just as one may join 
hearing with close watching of lip movement and gesture in order to grasp a 
meaning (i.e. to respond appropriately). 

3. Signs which, under certain conditions (such as silent reading), to a greater 
or less extent supplant the audible morphemes, just as READING a dot-dash 
progression may entirely supplant HEARING a dot-dash progression in receiving 
a code message. 

The most important class is obviously the third, for it embraces the whole of 
writing. If we grant it, we grant that lose and beat are different visual morphemes 
just as /liwz/ and /bijt/ are different vocal-auditory morphemes. Plausible as 
this seems, it may yet be denied by those who assume a necessary laryngeal 
basis for all language behavior; and while such a basis cannot be proved, neither 
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can it be disproved. In order to convince those who make this assumption, we 
must look to another class. 

The first class exists independently of or is prior to speech by definition; but 
on this account many will object that it has nothing to do with ‘language’. If 
we can demonstrate, turning to the second class, that even granting the absolute 
necessity of the laryngeal concomitant, a response still depends in part upon 
some visible factor, then eye movements and visual morphemes have to be 
admitted as part of the language organization. 

Such interdependencies are abundant in modern English, largely as a result 
of our chaotic spelling. In the examples which follow, I assume a visual factor 
only where the laryngeal one fails absolutely to account for the full response. 

1. Homonyms. These are exemplified by the schoolman’s remark, ‘Sea is an 
ocean and s7 is a tone, as you can readily see.’ Through eye movements, the 
referents are identified without need of context. Even more marked is the 
effect when the whole context of sounds, implicit or explicit, is identical, and 
the distinction of meaning more or less indifferent, as in The big clock tolled (told) 
the hour or The danger is safely passed (past).? The identification of distinctive 
spelling with distinctive meaning in English is so close that we are shocked when 
the connexion is broken. At a naturalization hearing recently in Los Angeles, 
the petitioner’s testimony was recorded by the stenographer as follows: 

Q. Do you believe in the Fascist or Communist ideologies? 
A. I don’t know. 
What: the candidate alleged that he had intended was I don’t. No. 

The visual separation of homonyms may be demonstrated in another way: 
by showing the degree to which the eye-movement complex of one member of 
the pair blocks recall of the other member. I offered, as a test of this kind, a 
set of matching homonyms to a class of twenty-four college students. Two 
sample, pairs were first presented—bard-barred and sighs—size—and then the 
following list was distributed to the class: plane, to, vain, gourd, phrase, rein, 
grate, prey, peak, board, wee, and led. The students were directed to fill in any 
word with identical sound, or a definition of such a word if they did not know 
how to spell it. The number of those who did this successfully was, for each 
word in the order given, 23, 24, 24, 12, 4, 24, 21, 24, 21, 18, 17, and 24. The 
significant result is, of course, that of phrase. Here, despite the existence of Two 
homonyms (of identical spelling), frays ‘conflicts’ and frays ‘makes or grows 
ragged’, at least one of which everyone knew, almost ninety per cent were dis- 
tracted by the total dissimilarity in spelling. If phrase had induced none but 
laryngeal movements, there is no more reason for its homonym to have been 
missed than for that of board to have been missed, assuming a like degree of 
familiarity of both terms. 

2 Edna Rees Williams, The Conflict of Homonyms in English 15 (New Haven, 1944), 
recognizes the principle as possibly operative even in speech, in preserving otherwise con- 
flicting homonyms, and quotes Henry Bradley in support of it. Such a spelling reflex in 
speech goes a step farther than the main thesis of this paper. 

3A complete phonetic record would probably, though not necessarily, have shown the 
difference. The intonations could be identical, with a high upskip followed by a downglide 
on the second and also on the third syllable. 
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A second test, conducted in the same way but involving a contextual phrase 
(I bear no sword here for thee, O Great One) and offered to thirty-four students, 
resulted in successful identification of homonyms as follows, for the words in 
the order given: 31, 32, 31, 11, 34, 33, 30, 34, 32,28. As predicted, the significant 
figure is for soared. These tests prove that, other things being equal, the more 
unlike the spellings are, the less likely it is that the identification will be made. 
For all the fallibility of self-observation, it is well to remember that one can FEEL 
a difference of eye movements in passing from beaut to butte, from key to quay, 
and from rapt to wrapped. 

2. SEMANTIC EVOLUTION OF SPELLINGS. This is of at least two kinds: spelling 
bifurcation and spelling constellations. 

BirurcaTion. The clustering of repetitions of a given distinctive spelling 
about a given meaning (passed versus past) can result just as surely in establish- 
ing a fixed written sign for that meaning as can a similar clustering of sounds 
result in establishing a fixed morphophonemic sign (let us vs. let’s; good and vs. 
good’n, as in good and hot, the Spanish bien caliente). Raymond Macdonald 
Alden twits this tendency: “To think, as some do, that “gray” and “grey” are 
quite different colors, and that a ghost which through the triumph of spelling 
reform had lost its “h’’ would also have lost its terrors.”® That gray and grey 
have separated, at least for some readers, is evidenced by the answer that I 
usually get from my advanced students when I ask them which of these two 
spellings they would prefer in a good sense (She has lovely — eyes) and which in a 
bad sense (Jt was a —, gloomy day). Grey is preferred for the good, gray for 
the bad. 

Other pairs: check—cheque; coniroller-comptroller; compliment—complement.® 

CONSTELLATIONS. The accident of association of certain spellings with certain 
uses comes to invest the spelling with a meaning related to those uses. This is 
evidenced in the -or of expeditor (adopted after much discussion by the members 
of this occupation), which has appeared also in advisor,’ publicitor, realtor, and 
weldor. The existence of some examples (as sailor) semantically outside the 
constellation does not necessarily weaken it. The -or suffix is a visual morpheme = 
of prestige. 

The association of the spelling ea with words which suggest awkwardness, 
inconvenience, abnormality, and other over-the-left connotations, make this 
spelling suitable for humorous use, as in They sank the Japanese fleat; It’s all 
Greak to me; In all things, seak to know. The gh links ghost, ghastly, ghoulish, 
and aghast, so that a nonce spelling such as He ghulped and ghasped can be most 


4 The J-eye pair would seem to offer the most radical difference; but what undoubtedly 
raises the number of identifications here is, more than the familiarity of the terms, the 
fact that this pair is an oft-noted example of homonyms. 

5 Nation, 9 Nov. 1911, p. 4438/2. 

6 For some speakers, the differences here are phonemic. I have heard ('kamptrolor] 
spoken by university instructors. For the Century Dictionary and for Webster, compliment 
and complement are distinct; for the Standard, they are not. 

7See Raven I. McDavid Jr., Adviser and Advisor: Orthography and Semantic Differ- 
entiation, Studies in Linguistics 1.7 (1942). 
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expressive. Edward Lear uses the mysterious gh and the exotic grave accent 
to good effect in the name of his imaginary figure, the Yonghy-Bonghy-Bo. 

An instance of a constellation which is also a bifurcation of which one half 
has withered as an active formative is that of -y and -ze, the latter being the 
form that is now generally used as a diminutive in new words. 

3. DIALECTAL SPELLINGS. These John 8. Kenyon calls ‘pseudo-dialectal’ and 
Harold Wentworth ‘eye dialect’. Wentworth defines as follows: ‘Eye Dialect is 
phonetic respelling of words, not in order to show a mispronunciation (e.g. 
Eye-talian), but merely to burlesque the words or their speaker. Since /‘wi-min/ 
is a standard pronunciation of women, the corresponding spelling wimmin is eye 
dialect.’® The spelling here is a visual morpheme which implies, ‘The person 
quoted is one who would use a vulgar pronunciation if there were one.’ Ex- 
amples: licker, vittles, sassiety, whut. Misspelling is made to substitute for mis- 
pronunciation: i.e. it is suggested that the speaker is at the level of ignorance 
where one misspells in this fashion, hence mispronounces as well. 

4. VISUAL PARONOMASIA. This is of two kinds, puns and intentional mis- 
spellings. 

VisuaL PpuNS. These depend on the ludicrous juxtaposition of some reference 
of the written sign, and the suggested other meanings of the same morpho- 
phonemic sign: Belleigh Acres; Bedside Manor; letter addressed to The Tax 
Collector, City Haul. All puns of this type have to be written in order to be 
fully appreciated, and some, such as the last, are meaningless unless written. 
The more extended the puns become, the more difficult they are to grasp from 
hearing, while visual comprehensibility remains unimpaired. This is illustrated 
by the childish jingle, How much wood would a woodchuck chuck if a woodchuck 
would chuck wood? 

INTENTIONAL MISSPELLINGS. The form sinema, which Time defines’ as ‘a 
naughty movie’, is a visual blend. Humor or ridicule is the intent in the title 
of an article, The Compleat Military Expert," where the archaic compleat suggests 
The Compleat Angler, and, by implication, something out of date. 

Misspellings may be used for swank. This is especially true of girls’ names, 
such as Steffiny for Stephanie,!? Alyce, Bettye, Edythe; sometimes also of surnames, 
especially the common ones, giving Smythe, Murfee, etc. A similar amelioration 
is noted in the following quotation, where misspelling softens the oath: To which 
he replied, ‘Why, goddamit, I waited around ... for somebody to come along and 
buy my breakfast.’’* 

Trade names make widespread use of misspellings, being visual for the product 
and morphophonemic for something else: Duz, Odorono, Neet, Krumbles, etc. 
Misspelling may be used simply to mystify; the puzzle of Mairzy Doats, for 

8 The h may be, in some ridiculous way, phonemic, standing for a lingering of the initial 
sound, or for heavy breathing. 

® American Dialect Dictionary s.v. eye dialect (New York, 1944). 

10 13 March 1939, p. 33/2. 

11 New Republic, 12 Jan. 1942, p. 50. 


12 Stephens [College] Standard, Dec. 1941, p. 31/1. 
13 W. G. Clugston, Facts You Should Know about Kansas 22 (Girard, Kan., 1945). 
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example, is acknowledged by the authors of that song to have been responsible 
for its enormous sale. 

Besides spellings, there remain many other signs used in writing which are 
probably not phonemic. The punctuation of the phonemically identical phrases 
the dog’s masters and the dogs’ masters locates the proper referents through eye 
movements. So with the longest undiscovered vein and the longest-undiscovered 
vein.4 Combinations avoided in speech are possible: the too-happy people. 
Quotation marks are largely non-phonemic; this fact has forced the adoption, 
in speech, of the terms quote and unquote, so as to make a quotation stand out 
as such. In the essay, non-phonemic quotation marks imply ‘I use this term 
critically’; see ‘reads’ and ‘comprehends’ in the first paragraph of this article. 
Capital letters are signs, usually non-phonemic, of importance. Writing em- 
ploys various schemes of decoration and other effects that are non-phonemic. 
Such is the Sears catalog advertisement for s-T-R-E-T-C-H-A-B-L-E-S. 

Examples such as I have quoted are less important in themselves than as 
symptoms. If our writing were perfectly phonemic, and could remain so for a 
reasonable length of time, we might go on without suspecting the integration of 
eye movements as part of the terminal or implicit response to a written stimulus. 
When something goes wrong with our graphic representation, however, as has 
happened with English, the necessary functioning of our visual apparatus in the 
terminal response is forced upon us. A little reflection then shows that the 
integration is so close that eye movements may be present even when the stimulus 
isspoken. Every teacher of a foreign language using our own alphabetic system 
has encountered students who will, for instance, upon being told that a word 
is spelled manto, pronounce it ['men-to] even though there is no written sign 
of it anywhere about—and this in spite of the fact that [a] is by no means 
foreign to English. The mispronouncer has ‘seen’ the word implicitly. Such 
implicit ‘seeing’ is often cultivated, as, for example, when giving dictation. 
There is possibly a visual basis to some of the lightning calculations made by 
mathematical prodigies. Finally, anyone who has observed himself carefully 
in a moment of close concentration (as when ‘thinking hard’ to remember some- 
thing), has been conscious of roving movements of the eyes, in an effort to focus 
on the desired object. It is unthinkable that a race which looks at the calendar 


14 Equivokes of this kind are the basis of much written humor: for instance, the advertise- 
ment of the British couple who announced that they ‘had cast off clothing of all kinds’ 
(Frank Colby column, Kansas City Journal, 7 Feb. 1942, p. 16/4). 

15 So closely have quotation marks come to be identified with ‘something cut off from 
its environment’ that in direct discourse they are sometimes omitted by contemporary 
writers in order to give the effect—especially if the speaker is talking to himself—of blend- 
ing the quotation with the setting. 

16 The scholastics, writes Erasmus (The Praise of Folly, Hudson translation 85 [Prince- 
ton, 1941]), ‘say it is a sacrilege ever to write MAGISTER NOSTER except in capital 
letters.’ Capitals are often used to burlesque the importance of something, as in They 
visited all the Interesting Places and got to know all the Best People. They are sometimes 
phonemic, as the following example shows: ‘One of the gayest and pleasantest expressions 
in any language is a Texas exclamatory expression of joy at seeing a friend: ‘‘Come in 
this house!’ ‘‘Why, if it’s not Johnny and Marylee—Come In This House!””’ (American 
Speech 20.83 [1945]). 
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in order to decide when to light the fire, reads a thermometer in order to decide 
when to call a doctor, and in other ways strives to get visual correlates for almost 
everything—our eyes being our most precise exteroceptors—should not have 
integrated eye movements into the language system. 


III. THe VisuaAL AT THE EXPENSE OF THE ORAL 


There are two present-day incentives toward increasing the importance of 
visual morphemes: 

1. MoDERN TECHNIQUES OF TEACHING CHILDREN TO READ. Eye movements 
are encouraged at the expense of vocal movements. The contrast between the 
two is seen in the fact that the top speed of reading with full vocalization lies 
approximately between three hundred and three hundred and fifty words per 
minute, while the top speed of silent reading is almost three times as high. 
Speeding up the rate gradually reduces the time that can be allowed for sub- 
vocalization, and comprehension is attained through eye-jumps that take in 
whole syntax-groups at one time. 

2. VOCABULARY-BUILDING BY WAY OF THE PRESS. Says Reese D. James, 
‘The eye plays the major role in adding to the number of words at our disposal.’!” 
Says Erik Wahlgren, ‘Government proclamations, newspaper jargon, advertising 
clichés, military and technological idiom, all these modern man takes in through 
the eye rather than through the ear. What is true of one’s mother tongue fol- 
lows for the other Kultursprachen, however the situation may be with Choctaw 
or Burmese.”*® People in our cities nowadays probably read as many words 
as they speak, not only because more reading matter is forced upon them, but 
also because the old active relaxations of conversation and recitation have given 
way to passive relaxations such as the radio and the movies, in addition to 
reading. Not only neologisms are affected, but to an increasing extent old 
forms as well, as the schools absorb more and more persons of limited verbal 
background and bring them into contact with a written literature far more ex- 
tensive than anything they have ever heard. Writers use, and readers recognize, 
forms that are not spoken or heard; many of these forms are then reflected in 
the spoken language by countless spelling pronunciations, and even, occasionally, 
by the creation of a new morpheme (awry mispronounced, its meaning mis- 
interpreted, and recommitted to paper as orrie; tsk creating the interjection 
tusk, etc.). 


IV. An ANALYsIs OF VisuAL MoRPHEMES? 


Segmentation in the visual field has not been touched upon in this paper, as 
being beyond the scope of the arguments offered here. A brief comparison may 
not be amiss, however, if for no other reason than to guard against the easy 
assumption that one may extrapolate vocal-auditory methods into this area. 

The most radical difference lies in the fact that in vocal-auditory communica- 
tion there are two processes which have to be synchronized: the process of 


17 Quarterly Journal of Speech 31.83/1 (1945). 
18 Modern Language Forum 29.75 (1944). 
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producing the sound and the process of intercepting it (that the latter is not 
mere passive absorption is evident in the varying degrees of ‘attention’ of listen- 
ers). Linguists have concerned themselves almost exclusively with the first of 
these processes. In visual communication, however, the output-process is 
largely relegated to machines, so that the one that involves the majority of us 
most of the time is the intake-process, or reading. 

A second difference is that an audible message has to be taken as it comes. A 
visible message may be read, reread, speeded up, or slowed down at will. 

One could list other dissimilarities that might or might not be significant for 
analysis. It may be that the procedures will turn out to differ only in degree; 
but, pending exploration, nothing of the kind should be taken for granted. 


V. CONCLUSIONS 


1. Visual morphemes exist at their own level, independently of vocal-auditory 
morphemes. Even a perfect phonemic transcription would, if used for com- 
munication, immediately become a system of visual morphemes. In modern 
English, education has made the visual system part of the public domain, so 
that it exhibits some evolutionary tendencies unsecured to vocal-auditory 
morphemes. 

2. In the implicit reactions of literate people, eye movements combine with 
other implicit movements. There is as good reason to posit eye movements as 
the physiological correlate of ‘thinking’ and ‘understanding’ as there is to posit 
laryngeal movements as such a correlate. 

3. In view of the close integration of the ‘language organization’, it is probably 
necessary to revise the dictum that ‘language must always be studied without 
reference to writing’. This in no way detracts from the value of that dictum 
as applied to all languages at some stage of their development and to largely 
illiterate speech communities today; it is merely a recognition of a shift that 
has taken place in the communicative behavior of some highly literate societies. 

4, If it is true that the residue of language after the vocal-auditory is sub- 
tracted has provided a redoubt from which attacks could be made on linguistic 
science, then an appreciation of visual morphemes by both parties to the con- 
troversy may prove a step in the direction of reconciliation. 
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THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS OF THE ILIAD 
GEORGE MELVILLE BOLLING, OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


Collecting and sorting the material for this note has taught me, I believe, 
something about Homeric style. Surprisingly enough it is already implicit in 
the term ‘personal pronouns’; but making it explicit has helped me, and it 
seems worth while to state it. 

In spite of what I have just said, the term ‘personal pronouns’ is open to 
criticism. It is based on the meaning of the words, and that is not the best basis 
for classification. It is easy to mark off the words of this group by naming a 
formal feature—their indifference to the category of gender.? No word in this 
group demands that a word in concord with it be of a certain gender; that is not 
true of other substantives. There is within this group no double or triple set of 
forms, within which the selection is controlled by the gender of the antecedent; 
that is not true of other pronouns. PRONOUNS INDIFFERENT TO GENDER (‘unge- 
schlechtige Pronomina’) is a better designation of the group.® 

A formal characteristic gives also the first subdivision: those that have and 
those that have not a form for the nominative case. Of these the first can be 
further subdivided, but only semantically. 

The domain‘ of éyw is the speaker of the utterance in which it stands; that of 
van and jyets, the speaker and his associates. 

The domain of ot, o¢é&u, and spels is the designation of what is being spoken 
to. 

Things that speak or can be spoken to have personality. In the Iliad they 
include only human beings, gods, and horses.® 

Anything else present in the context that possesses personality falls within the 
domain of the pronouns that lack a nominative—elo, uw, cdwe, and cdeiwv. 

Human beings, gods, and horses® possess personality. The poet, however, 
can also bestow personality (can personify other things), and thus can add 
words to the category of those that may serve as antecedents for these pronouns. 
He does this chiefly in his similes where any object—animate or inanimate— 
used for his comparison may be so treated. The examples are: elo for a poplar 
tree A 484, a stallion Z 511, a mother-bird I 324, a lion M 300, T 169, a boar 
N 474, a fly P 512, smoke @ 523, a star X 27, a pigeon X 142; uw for the cheek- 
piece of a bridle A 148, a doe A 117, a stag A 479, a lion A 550, II 753, P 659, a 
lion or boar at bay M 46, snow M 285, a nare P 678, a headland P 751, an dd\wh 


1Cf. Robert A. Hall Jr., Italica 23.32 (1946). 

2 Consequently to a distinction of sex, so far as sex is implied in gender. 

3 Cf. Wackernagel, Syntax 2.6, for the history of the terminology. 

4 Cf. Bloomfield, Language 247-51. 

5 Examples of horses: vée, jets T 408-15; ob T 420; optic, dpets P 444-51, YW 403-12; ducts O 
188. The others need no listing. 

6 Examples: elo Y 337; ogwe © 504, K 546, IL 470, P 437, Y 281, 283, 447. 
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® 347, a leopard & 576, a serpent X 94; ogwe for fawns A 115; cdelwv for fawns 
A 245, watch-dogs (and men) K 186, wild boars M 148, oxen N 704. 

Furthermore, the poet will recognize personality where a modern might not— 
in objects that he regards with awe as partaking of the supernatural. Thus the 
marvelous tripods that Hephaistos is making have od¢eiwy as their substitute 
> 375. For sacred Ilios is substituted efo in @ 586, ww in 2729. The same two 
pronouns are used for the venerated oxjmrpov A 236, 237; and for the eagle, 
Zeus’ messenger, 2 293-4, 311-2. A bull about to be sacrificed, and the lot 
that has selected the champion of the Achaeans are things of magic potency, 
and pw is their substitute H 316, 187. Perhaps, as medicine was once a part 
of magic, the use of wv for the joint that men call the xorbAn, E 306, may belong 
here. The absence of any distinction between the animate and the inanimate 
may be noticed in this group, as in the similes. 

We might fairly expect personality to be attributed to weapons, but this is 
rarely done, and then in special circumstances. In E 304, M 381, and T 287, 
pu substitutes for the huge rocks that could not be lifted by the men of today; 
in © 176 for the spear of Achilles, in X 286 for the spear of Hector. But Achilles’ 
spear is no ordinary one. It has a name ‘Straightflier’ 169; and there is an 
interpolation, II 141-4 = T 388-91, which tells more of it. It was a (wedding) 
present from Chiron to Peleus, and no Achaean but Achilles could wield it. 
The passage about Hector’s spear is the prayer that it may bury itself in Achilles’ 
body, with which Hector accompanies the last cast of his life. 

A few passages remain: in N 204 the antecedent of wv is the Trojan head tossed 
by Ajax like a ball; in Y 833 the discus of Eetion (Andromache’s father; sad 
that it should be a prize at Patroclus’ funeral games!); in Z 221 the treasured 
cup presented to Diomedes’ grandfather by the grandfather of the man he was 
about to slay. The antecedent of efo in 2 452 is the hut of Achilles, to which the 
poet wishes to give the magnificence of a palace. The Arming of Agamemnon, 
A 15-46, is a notoriously late passage, and the poet uses elo to refer to his sword 
(29), to his shield (34), and to the cyanos serpent (39) that decorates his baldric. 
In E 195 the antecedent of oeiwy is ‘chariots’, not ‘horses’. 

These restrictions are in part stylistic rather than linguistic—the poets have 
chosen to speak of some things, not of others.’ How far they are the one rather 
than the other, can be determined—if at all—only by the comparison of other 
documents. However, the personalizing force of the pronouns seems to me now 
evident. I think that I was at first misled by the very different structure of 
English. He and she are personal pronouns in the sense that J and you are. 
But this is not true of 7¢. We sometimes call it one, but could describe it better 
as a non-personal pronoun. They is sometimes personal, sometimes non-per- 
sonal. To some extent we personalize non-personal objects, as when we use she 
of a ship or anengine. Then we are forced to add a distinction of sex. In the 
Greek pronouns we miss this distinction, and are led to regard them as non- 
personal. 


7 An aversion to war has been adduced as an explanation of the choice of peaceful topics 
for their similes. In line with that is their refusal to personalize weapons. 
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Gehring lists the examples of yw (masc.), uw (fem.), ww (ntr.) according to 
the sex of the antecedents. Such a method of description does not seem good. 
Similarly Chantraine, Gram. Hom. 264, says that yw serves as an accusative 
masculine or feminine, and sometimes even as a neuter ‘ce que semble un usage 
secondaire’. A neuter antecedent (cxfrrpov) is found in A 237, and hence such 
usage is as old as the oldest part of the Iliad. Whether uw has as its antecedent 
@ masculine \das M 381 or a neuter xepuddov E 304, T 287, is a matter of in- 
difference; the noteworthy thing is that it is used of an object as non-personal 
as a stone. 

The Iliad alone is here considered because I am convinced that a Homeric 
grammar should be written in three parts: a description of the Iliad, a description 
of the Odyssey, a comparison of these descriptions. The text here described is 
not the Alexandrian vulgate, but my own attempt at a reconstruction® of the 
Athenian text of c. 500 B.c. The only effect on the present question is that 
the users of the vulgate can find some more examples. They will be similar 
and will stand in interpolations. 


8 In this connection I gratefully acknowledge clerical and research assistance provided 
by a Minor Grant of the American Council of Learned Societies. 


ARCHAIC IRISH tnda 
VERNAM HULL, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


{In Old Irish, inna is one of the forms of the definite article, just as it is of the 
prep. 7 ‘in’ when that preposition is followed by the poss. pron. a. In both cases, 
however, the evidence indicates that inna represents an archaic inda in which the 
d has not yet been assimilated to the preceding n.] 


In Old Irish, the form of the definite article in the genitive singular feminine, 
the nominative plural apart from the masculine, and the accusative as well 
as the genitive plural of all genders, is inna. In each of these cases, however, 
the geminate nn represents the assimilation of an earlier nd, since it is a recog- 
nized fact that the foregoing forms are derived from a prehistoric stem sindo-, 
sinda-.. So far, apparently only two instances of unassimilated inda have been 
noted; both occur in the oldest collections of the Irish Glosse,s and both are in 
the accusative plural.2 Yet other instances exist. Thus in The Laud Geneal- 
ogies and Tribal Histories* the phrase secht maic Conchainne inda rigna ‘the 
seven sons of Conchainne the queen’ provides an instance of inda in the genitive 
singular feminine, as likewise do the phrases do thorad tonda cildi ‘of the produce 
of the church’ and diultach . . . inda hirsz ‘a denier of the Faith’ in The Monastery 
of Tallaght.* Like the Old Irish Glosses, The Monastery of Tallaght has also 
two instances of inda in the accusative plural ;> but unlike the Old Irish Glosses, 


1R. Thurneysen, Handbuch des Alt-Irischen 1.279 (Heidelberg, 1909). 
2 Thurneysen, Das Alter der Wiirzburger Glossen, ZCP 3.53+4. 

3 Ed. K. Meyer, ZCP 8.330. 

4 Ed. E. J. Gwynn and W. J. Purton, R. Ir. Acad. Proc. 29.128, 133. 

5 Id. 160, 162. 
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it contains two others in the genitive plural: a mblath inda reclesach ‘the® color 
of the recluses” and faoendel . . . indda menman ‘the straying of the thoughts’ .® 

The foregoing instances of znda from The Monastery of Tallaght, however, 
must be regarded with caution; for as the editors of this text point out,® the scribe 
is fond of writing nd for nn, so that on certain occasions he quite unconsciously 
may have archaized his source. Still, in as old a text as The Monastery of 
Tallaght one may expect to find znda rather than znna. Although the editors 
say that ‘the language as a whole is late Old-Irish’,” it nevertheless must be dated 
earlier, because even if in its present form it was not committed to writing until 
the fourth decade of the 9th century," it is a compilation which incorporates 
material from other sources. Now among these sources is An Irish Penitential!? 
which according to its editor’® was composed in the 8th century but which very 
well may belong to the 7th century. Indeed, on linguistic grounds there is 
every reason to believe that some of this material was already in existence when 
the prima manus of the Wiirzburg Glosses was at work about 700 a.p.% <A case 
in point is the occurrence of the preverb do as to in the pretonic position. Only 
the prima manus retains this archaic feature among the various hands of the 
Wiirzburg Glosses;!* yet the same feature occurs no less than five times in The 
Monastery of Tallaght.” With respect to inda the situation is identical: the 
prima manus once writes inda; the other hands always write inna. Since, 
therefore, at least parts of The Monastery of Tallaght seem to be linguistically 
contemporaneous with the prima manus of the Wiirzburg Glosses, no reason 
except a scribal one exists for suspecting the six instances of inda in this particular 
text. But even if these instances are left out of consideration on that score, 
inda nevertheless is confirmed by the two instances in the Irish Glosses and by 
the one instance in The Laud Genealogies and Tribal Histories. 

Inda, however, according to R. Thurneysen,” is presumably also the archaic 
form of the prep. 7 ‘in’ when that preposition is combined with the poss. pron. 

6 Lit. ‘their’. 

7 Gwynn and Purton 147. 

8 Op.cit. 151. On p. 171 the editors suggest that perhaps indda menman should be 
emended to inna menmain ‘in his mind’, but such an emendation is not absolutely required. 
It is, however, worth noting that since at a later period menmae changes from the masculine 
to the feminine gender, indda menman possibly may be also genitive singular. 

9 Op.cit. 124. 

10 Loc.cit. 

11 Op.cit. 122. 

12 See E. Gwynn, The Rule of Tallaght xxi (Dublin and London, 1927). 

13. J. Gwynn, Eriu 7.130-1. 

14JTn ZCP 13.103 R. Thurneysen calls attention to ‘das hohe Alter des Poenitentials’ in 
that it still preserves an instance of uw which later became f. 

145 Thurneysen, Das Alter der Wiirzburger Glossen, ZCP 3.51. 

16 Tbid. 49. 

17 Cf. to-inscanad, §32; to-caomnacair, §65; to-lduid (rectius to-lluid), §§67, 77; and to-n- 
anic, §67. Among other signs of age note canith, §§8, 31, for later canaid as well as torith, 
§77, for later toraid. 

18 Thurneysen, ZCP 3.53. 

19 Handbuch des Alt-Irischen, 1.472, 473. 
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a, for in this combination Ir. 7 like Lat. in” is derived from a preposition which 
once contained nd. Although the Irish Glosses record only the assimilated inna, 
other documents preserve inda. As might be expected, The Monastery of 
Tallaght provides almost a score of instances,” but as in the case of the definite 
article they all are suspect because the scribe often substitutes nd for nn. On 
the other hand, the very old text The Laud Genealogies and Tribal Histories, 
which has been cited already in connection with the definite article, once has 
inda,” and so has the equally old text Conall Core and the Corco Luigde.* 
Since the scribes of these two texts also write inna,” it seems reasonable to assume 
that inda is not a mere freakish spelling but an archaic form preserved by the 
copyists. If this assumption is correct, then Thurneysen’s theory that inna 
represents a later assimilation of an earlier inda finds confirmation in the two 
preceding texts without taking into account the rather dubious evidence furn- 
ished by The Monastery of Tallaght. 

On the basis of the foregoing evidence, it seems reasonable to conclude that 
anda is an archaism for inna: first, as the definite article in the genitive singular 
feminine, in the nominative plural apart from the masculine, and in the accusa- 
tive as well as genitive plural of all genders; second, as the prep. 7 in combination 
with a, the possessive pronoun of the third singular and the plural in all genders. 


20 Cf. Old Lat. endo, indu. 

21 See §§4-6, 8, 15, 17, 33, 52, 59-64, 77. 

22 Ed. K. Meyer, ZCP 8.310. 

23 Ed. K. Meyer, Anecdota from Irish Manuscripts 3.59. 

% The Laud Genealogies and Tribal Histories 309, 317; Conall Core and the Corco 
Luigde 60. 


SOME BRYTHONIC COGNATES OF ENGLISH sward 


ROBERT A. FOWKES, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


The etymology of E sward, NHG Schwarte, and related forms in Germanic 
has long caused difficulty. E sward means, according to Skeat,! ‘green turf, 
grassy surface of land’; greensward is ‘the turfy surface of the land; the surface 
of soil covered with grass or other herbage’; the proverbial E sward-pork is 
‘bacon cured in large flitches or flakes’; but OE sweard meant ‘the rind of bacon’. 
Other cognates in Germanic include Dutch zwoord ‘bacon rind’, OFris. swarde 
‘scalp’, MLG swarde, swarte ‘dicke behaarte Haut, Speckschwarte’, grénswarde 
‘greensward’, MHG swart(e) ‘Kopfhaut, Haut mit Haaren oder Federn drauf; 
Speckschwarte’, NHG Schwarte ‘rind, skin’, also Olcel. svgrdr ‘skin, esp. of 
head; (walrus) hide; sward, surface of the earth’, jardan-sverdr ‘sward’, Dan. 
grén-sver ‘greensward’, flesk-sver ‘bacon-rind’.2 It is apparent from these 
examples that the original meaning must have been approximately ‘skin, cover, 
outer layer, surface’. Skeat knew of no extra-Germanic cognates, nor are any 


1Et. dict. of the Eng. lang. 615 (Oxford, 1882). 
2 Falk-Trop. Norw.-Dain. et. Wb. 2.1222; Vigfusson—Cleasby, Icel.-Eng. Dict. 613; 


NED vol. 9, part 2, page 284. 
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given in the NED. Falk and Torp* associated the words with OHG sweran 
‘eitern, schwéren, schmerzen’ : Avest. gara ‘Wunde’, OIr. serb ‘bitter’. This is 
scarcely a probable semantic relationship, despite their assertion that ‘den 
egentlige betydning af roden er vel “‘koagulere, storkne”’ ’ and is later virtually, 
though not entirely, abandoned by them, as will be seen. H. Schréder‘ at- 
tempted to derive sward, Schwarte, etc. from the same ultimate base as Olcel. 
stor ‘the earth (grown with brushwood)’. Although the semantic connection 
would be conceivable, from the intra-Germanic point of view, the phonetic 
difficulty seems insurmountable. Assuming an IE base *steyer ‘umdrehen, 
verwirren’ (and here an obvious semantic objection arises!), Schréder derived 
Olcel. storb from *sturb < *st(e)yarb (with no indication of accent) and Ger- 
manic *swarp (or *sward, depending on the operation of Verner’s Law) from 
*s(t)warb < *st(e)udrb. It seems that the troublesome ¢ of the base *steyer 
is too facilely disposed of; indeed it is treated almost like a vowel that disappears 
in a reduced grade (cf. the device of enclosing ¢ in parentheses). Schréder’s 
etymology must be rejected. 

But a plausible etymology was suggested long ago by Wadstein,® although in 
the form of an afterthought on a dubious explanation of NHG Ware. This 
etymology is recognized by Falk and Torp 2.1222 (but with a peculiar attempt 
to salvage their earlier association of the words with sweran etc., whereas the 
two explanations are patently incompatible). Starting from an assumed original 
meaning of ‘cover’, Wadstein posits an IE base *(s)yer- ‘bedecken’, a base hither- 
to recognized only in its s-less form *yer-, as it still appears in Walde-Pokorny,® 
where there is no mention of sward, etc. 

Thus sward, Schwarte may be related to a large group of words, including 
Skt. vpndti, vardyati ‘verhiillt’, vrti¥ ‘Einziunung’, Alb. var ‘Grab’, Olr. ferenn 
‘Giirtel’, fern ‘Schild’, fert, fertae ‘Grabhiigel’, feronn, ferann ‘Land, Acker’, 
and to the entire Germanic group of Goth. warjan, NHG wehren, etc.’ (‘cover’ 
= ‘protect’). 

From this same IE base *(s)yer- one can derive the following Brythonic words, 
which offer striking semantic parallels to the Germanic forms: Welsh gweryd 
‘sward, earth, soil; moss; grave’, OCorn. guer-et gl. ‘humus’, NCorn. gwer-as 
(-s < -t, evidently with the intermediate stage ts, cf. Pedersen 1.499-50). These 
Brythonic forms all imply IE *yer-; IE y- normally yields gw- in Welsh, Cornish, 
Breton, cf. Welsh gwir, Corn. gwyr, Bret. gwir ‘true’: Lat. vérus, OHG war 
(see Pedersen 1.59; Morris Jones, Welsh Gramm. 152). Further cognates can 
be seen in W gwern ‘meadow, swamp’ (< *yer-no-) and gorod ‘grave, tomb’ 
(< *yor-, the o-grade of the base; W gw- loses its labial element before oa, cf. 
Pedersen 1.59). 


Falk and Torp, Etymologisk Ordbok over det norske en det danske Sprog 336; J. 
Strachan, BB 17.302, associates Avest. gara with OIr. serb, W chwerw ‘bitter’, but does not 
mention sward. 

4H. Schréder, Ablautstudien 83-4 (Heidelberg, 1910). 

5 ZfdPh. 28.530, with, however, some extraneous material. 

6 Walde-Pokorny 1.280-3. 

7 Ibid. 
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TWO GERMANIC ETYMOLOGIES 


ROBERT A. FOWKES, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
1. Germanic *syanura, *sunura ‘herd, flock’ 


The Germanic word has the following continuant forms: OE sunor ‘herd (of 
swine)’, OLG suanus (the final -s constitutes a separate problem; it is for ex- 
pected -r) ‘Herde, Rudel’, OHG, MHG swaner ‘id.’, Lombard sonar-pair ‘Eber 
der Herde’ (cf. OHG swanering ‘minnliches Mitglied der Schweineherde’), 
also Lex Ripuar. sonesti ‘duodecim equae cum admissario’, Lex Sal. sonista 
‘Herde’.! (But Olcel. sonar-gglir = ‘Opfereber’, not ‘Eber der Herde’, as is 
assumed in Falk-Torp 2.1214. The first member of this compound is fortuitously 
homonymous with Lombard sonar, but is etymologically of entirely distinct 
origin, being related rather to OHG suona ‘Siihne, Gericht’, NHG Siihne, 
Verséhnung; cf. OlIcel. sénar-blét ‘atonement, sacrifice’, sénar-dreyri ‘the blood 
of atonement’, sén ‘atonement, sacrifice’.2 These Icelandic forms show con- 
clusively that there is no possible connection between this sonar and sonar 
‘herd, flock’.) 

Hitherto the words have been regarded as possibly related to the IE reflexive 
base *sye-/syo- (evidently on the assumption that ‘herd, flock’ = ‘one’s own, 
one’s property’), cf. Falk-Torp 2.1214, where the allegedly parallel instance of 
Olcel. sveinn ‘Knablein, Knabe, Bursch, Diener’, Norw. svend ‘youth’, Swed. 
sven, Eng. swain ‘id.’ (< IE *sye-/syo- plus suffix -no-) is cited.2 There seem to 
be, however, grave semantic difficulties in deriving ‘herd, flock’ from such a 
source as the reflexive pronoun, and, inasmuch as adequate supporting evidence 
for the etymology is lacking, the explanation must be rejected. 

A more plausible IE base for Gmc. *swanura, *sunura may be found in Walde- 
Pokorny’s *sey- ‘in Bewegung setzen, antreiben’.4 (Actually, it seems prefer- 
able to posit a base *sewe-, since certain cognates imply ‘Tiefstufe’ of the first 
syllable, a situation obviously requiring a dissyllabic base.) Under this IE 
base are included the following pertinent forms: Skt. swvdtz, sdvati ‘treibt an’, 
part. siita-h, sava-h ‘Anreger, Anregung’, savitdr- ‘Antreiber, Anreger’, Avest. 
hav- ‘in Bewegung setzen, antreiben’, etc. For the semantic connection of 
‘antreiben’ with ‘herd, flock’, cf. NE drove. 


2. Germanic *bverz, *herzan, *bvarz ‘abnehmen, einschwinden’ 


The principal representatives of this word are found in North Germanic: 
OlIcel. pverra (pres. pverr, pret. buvarr, pl. burru; p. part. borrinn) ‘to wane, 
decrease, grow less’, also wk. vb. bverra ad (causative) ‘to cause to decrease’, 
and pverrandi (part.) ‘a diminisher’.5 Falk and Torp see a further cognate in 


1 Fick, Vgl. Wb. d. idg. Spr. 34.546; Falk-Torp, Norw.-Dan. et. Wb. 2.1213-14; G. Neckel, 
Edda 27.159 (Heidelberg 1936). 

2 Fick 34.546; Vigfusson—Cleasby, Icel.-Eng. Dict. 580; Schade, Altdt. Wb.? 902. 

3 Walde-Pokorny 2.457. 

4 Ibid. 2.470-1. 

5 Vigfusson—Cleasby 752-3. 
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Olcel. porri ‘vierter Wintermonat, von Mitte Januar bis Mitte Februar’ with 
the explanation: ‘Der Name scheint daher zu kommen, dass der Monat unmit- 
telbar nach der Mittwinternacht (12. Jan.) anfing, wo der Winter abzunehmen 
begann’. Popular etymology seems at an early date to have associated the 
name of the month with that of the god Thor.’ The verb itself has a modern 
equivalent in Norw. tverra ‘diminish’. The only cognate in West Germanic is 
evidently OS thorrén ‘vergehen’. 

Satisfactory etymological clarification of the words is, as yet, lacking. Fick 
(34.197) suggests—-hesitantly, to be sure—a contamination of Gmc. *pers ‘dry’ 
(ef. NHG dérren) and Gmc. *bui ‘schwinden’ (cf. OE bwinan ‘einschwinden’) ; 
this is highly improbable. F. A. Wood,’ assuming that the primary meaning 
of bverra was ‘austrocknen’, compares OS thior ‘diirr, trocken’ (which he rightly 
dissociates from Goth. batirsus), and adds, not very convincingly, that the 
words may be remotely connected with OHG dweran ‘drehen’ and Skt. tvdraté 
‘eilt’. In a subsequent article? Wood proposes additional cognates: Gk. ce.pow 
‘leere aus’ and Gk. ctpw ‘draw or trail along, drag by force’. Meanwhile he 
retains the comparison of Skt. tvdraté. It is difficult to comprehend how such 
cognates could support an assumed primary meaning ‘austrocknen’. Further- 
more, ‘to dry up’ is cited in Vigfusson-Cleasby as a secondary meaning; the only 
occurrence quoted there is en hlust er borrinn ‘my ear is dried up’. 

Since, then, the primary meaning of pverra is ‘to limit, decrease’ (trans. and 
intrans.), the following IE base is proposed: *tyer- ‘fassen, einfassen, einziunen’."! 
The semantic development is, apparently, ‘confine’ > ‘restrain’ > ‘limit, 


lessen’. Cognates included under this base are Lith. tveri, tvérti ‘hold in, fence 
in’, Lett. iver, tvéru, tvert ‘grasp, hold’, tvdre ‘fence’, also OCS za-tvorit: ‘ver- 
schliessen, einschliessen’. 


6 Falk-Torp 2.1274, 1566; Vigfusson-Cleasby 742, where Dan. Tormaaned ‘March’ is 
also cited. 

7 Falk-Torp 2.1274. 

8 MLN 20.42. 

9 Ibid. 21.42. 

10 Vigfusson—Cleasby 753. 

11 Walde-Pokorny 1.751. 


GOTHIC manage 


F. MEZGER, BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


The type manager is classified as an -jen- (or -izen-) stem, and the -in- of Goth. 
managet manageins is explained as the zero grade of -76n-. As basis, one refers 
to words like Umb. natine, Lat. natiéne, Osc. leginet, Lat. legiéni. Greek words 
like Se¢is, -tvos or ddis, -tvos are assumed to be formed in the same way as Goth. 
manager. 

Formations in -gen- and -tjen- are not uniform. Brugmann defines -jen-, 
~ijen- as a conglutinate: nominal stems ending in -, -246, -? were expanded by a 

1W. Streitberg, PBB 14.221 ff.; Urgerm. Gr. 209. F. Kluge, ZfdW 10.64. Brugmann, 
Gdr.? 2.1.312 ff., esp. 317. Kieckers, Handb. d. vgl. got. Gr. 124 f. 
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secondary formant -en-.2 Meillet-Vendryes speak in a general way of the 
function of the IE suffix -e/on-; it serves to enlarge certain ‘thémes’ and to give 
them more body. A special form -j6n- is found with masculine nouns (Gk. 
padaxiwv, Lat. homuncio) and feminine nounsconnected with verbs (like Lat. legio, 
regio).* The feminine verbal abstracts ending in -ti6n- replace the ancient verbal 
abstracts ending in -t-.* 

Without going into detail about the various possibilities of interpreting the 
IE n-formations, one may state that a formation like Lat. legio or natio cannot 
be used to explain Goth. managei. Quite apart from other considerations, a 
comparison of the Latin and Gothic types is prevented by the fact that legzo 
and natio are verbal abstracts, whereas managez is an adjective abstract. 

As to Gk. deddis, -ivos; adits, -ivos; axrts, -ivos, one can hardly quote them as 
testimony for the -46n/-in-formation of Goth. managet. Greek nouns ending in 
-tv- (NSg. -ts) apparently go back to an old accusative ending in -w (IE *-im or 
*-in beside *jav) of IE stems ending in -%/74.5 

It was long ago seen that the forms of the feminine of the Gothic present par- 
ticiple batrandet (and also of the feminine of the comparative and of such words 
as fruma) are to be compared with Skt. bharanti, gen. bharantyah, an 7/ya-stem.® 
Since Goth. managet is inflected like bairandet, this fact has been combined with 
the explanation of managei as an -jen-/-i6n-stem, and two different sources 
have been assumed for the formation of the type managez.’ 

Since the testimony cited in support of the -zen-/-76n-formation of manage 


2 Gdr.? 2.1.312. 

3 Meillet-Vendryes, Traité de grammaire comparée des langues classiques §§608 ff. and 
§540; Gdr.? 2.1.316 and 319 f.; Specht, KZ 59.133. 

4 Meillet-Vendryes §§613, 539; Stolz-Schmalz—Leumann—Hofmann, Lat. Gr.5 240; Gdr.? 
2.1.319. 

5 Eduard Schwyzer, Griech. Gr. 465. 

6 J. Schmidt, Pluralb. 111. 

7 Kieckers, Handb. 124 f.: ‘“‘Fiir die Entstehung dieses Deklinationstypus [managei] ist 
die Tatsache wichtig, dass das Fem. des prisentischen Partizips und das der Komparative 
... nach dieser Klasse geht. Dies waren aber idg. i-/ja-Stimme .... Diese 7-/7a-Stamme 
sind also im Got. in die ein-Klasse eingetreten. ... Die zweite Gruppe dieser Deklination 
wird von alten 4én- (j6n-)Stammen gebildet, bei denen die Tiefstufe dieses Suffixes, -in-, 
verallgemeinert worden ist. Man vergleiche damit osk. Dat. legin-ei ... ferner gr. Gen. 
deddivos ... av. Gen. ka‘nin-6 ‘des Miidchens’ und wohl auch ai. (ved.) Gen. plur. kanin-dm.”’ 
Jellinek, Gesch. d. got. Spr. 115 f.: ‘‘Die Wérter dieser Klasse sind meist Abstrakta, und 
zwar ganz tiberwiegend Adjektivabstrakta. ... Doch ist zu beachten, dass die gleiche 
Flexion die Femina der Partizipien des Prisens, der Komparative und der Pildungen auf 
-uma zeigen. Demnach ist fiir die in-Flexion eine zweifache Wurzel anzunehmen. LEiner- 
seits ist sie von der Flexion der idg. -jen-Stimme abgespalten, indem die schwache Stufe 
des Suffixes, -in-, verallgemeinert wurde; anderseits ist sie eine Abzweigung der 7/7a-Stamme 

...? See also Kluge, Urgermanisch* 222.—Feist, Vgl. Wb. d. got. Spr. 5 offers a choice 
between the two explanations under afgudez: ‘‘geb. von Stamm af-guda- ... mit Suffix -ein-, 
Weiterbildung von idg. Suffix -ga-, -t- (K. Brugmann, Grundriss II, 12, 211 ff., spez. 218) 
in ai. §4mz Bemiihung, Werk, lat. aciés Scharfe ... oder (nach F. Kluge, ZfdW 10, 64) Reduk- 
tionsstufe von lat. -idn- in é-latid ... Erhebung zu laétus gehoben, wie got. *batirbs = ai. 
bhrids getragen.”? The quotation of Brugmann is not correct; he lists Goth. frijondi and 
bairandei, not managet, as t-/4a-formations on p. 211 and p. 218. Managez is classified as a 
-46n-formation on p. 317. Furthermore, aciés is not an 7-/ja-formation. 
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is not relevant, managet, like bairandei, may be explained as an -7-/7a-stem ex- 
panded by anelement-n-. There is no objection to such an explanation from the 
point of view of form. To prove it conclusively, one must show that the feminine 
-i-/-{é-formation was used as a means of creating adjective abstracts. 

In IE, the feminine as well as the neuter of an adjective may serve as a concrete 
or an abstract noun.’ In managez we have a feminine abstract derived from an 
o/d-adjective: manage : manags, hauhei : hauhs, audaget : audags, etc.,° in other 
words a feminine substantivation of an 0/d-adjective represented by an 7-/id- 
stem. 

Adjectival o-stems have a double feminine formation, one ending in -d, the 
other in -i(s). The former was the usual feminine formation of adjectival o- 
stems; originally it did not occur with substantival o-stems. The substantival 
o-stems might use the o-stem as a commune (6, 4 Oeds), or they might have a 
corresponding 7-stem as feminine (Skt. vfkah : upkth, devdh :devt). In case an 
adjective was to function as a substantive, two formations were at hand: the ad- 
jectival feminine (kysnd- ‘black’ : krsnaf. ‘black; night’), or a feminine formed like 
a substantive (Ved. krsnith ‘night’). Thus the following forms occur side by side: 
tdpanah ‘burning, torturing’ : tapanith ‘heat’; arundh ‘reddish’, arund f. : arunth 
‘dawn’; dparah ‘later’, dpard f. : aparth ‘future’; dharinah ‘holding’ : dharunth 
‘vessel’; drayah, ardyah ‘miser’ : ardyih ‘witch’; sydva f. ‘fusca’ : $ydvi ‘night’ or 
‘dark cow, dark mare’; rohitéh ‘red’ : réhint ‘red cow, red mare’.! 

The two 7-formations are used in different ways. They form feminines of 
adjectives and substantives. This usage is, however, only one of the possi- 
bilities. Examples like Skt. rathth ‘charioteer’ : rdthah ‘chariot’, Slav. sqdi 
‘judge’ : sada ‘iudicium’ (cf. Olr. cuind < *condi, gen. of the o-stem cond ‘iudi- 
cium’) demonstrate that 7 originally indicated a relation in general and was not 
restricted to forming feminines.!' As to the feminine, the pure 7-stem, the urkth- 
type, comprises almost only feminines belonging w:th o-stems, whereas the 
-i/-id-stem, the devi-type, comprises, with the exception of secondary adjectives 
and of color adjectives, mainly feminines of non-o-stems (Skt. devi : devd-, 
rajnt : rdjan-, svddvi : svddi, bhartrt : bhartdr-, bhdgavatt : bhdgavat-, bhdvanti : 
bhdvant-, gdriyas? : gdriyas-, vidusi : vidis-).! 

The following classes may be distinguished as to meaning. (A) Feminines 
of the vrkih-type: designations of living beings, derived from substantival o- 
stems, like urkth : vrkah ‘female of the wolf’; adjectival feminines formed from 
adjectives referring mainly to living beings, rarely to plants, like suparnth : 
suparnd- ‘having beautiful wings, eagle’ or kalydnth : kalydna- ‘beautiful’ as an 
attribute of a living being; substantival concepts derived from o-stem adjectives, 
like kysnth ‘night’ : kysnd- ‘black’; substantival concretes from o-stems, like pip- 
palih ‘berry of the fig tree’ : ptppala- ‘fig tree’; a few derivatives of non-o-stems, 
sexual and nonsexual, and a few words of which no second stem isknown. (B) 


8 J. Lohmann, Genus und Sexus 14. 

9]. Meyer, Die gotische Sprache 636 f. 

10 Lohmann 22 f., and H. Lommel, Studien iiber idg. Sersbobeblhdens 38 ff. 
1 Lohmann 69. 

12 Tbid. 
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Feminines of the devi-type—(a) substantival: all vrddhi-formations ending in 0, 
furthermore nomina agentis ending in Skt. -ana-, and a few more words like 
vani- ‘cane’ : vdnd- ‘arrow’; (b) adjectival: color adjectives, like dsita- ‘black’: 
dsikni, palitd- ‘grey’ : palikni; secondary adjectives, and some other adjectives." 

As arule, the vrkth-feminines belonging with o-adjectives, and also those desig- 
nating substantival concretes belonging with substantival o-stems, have a 
definite meaning. They refer to a particular object: krsnih means ‘night’, 
not ‘blackness’; ON reydr means ‘trout’, not ‘redness’. It is somewhat different 
with the feminine adjectives of the devi-type. These quite frequently show no 
difference in meaning from the masculine o-stems that belong with them: 
the feminine papi ‘bad’ has the same meaning as the masculine pdpd-. For 
the formation of an adjective abstract like Goth. hauhei : hauhs ‘high’, stukez ‘sick- 
ness : stuks ‘sick’, the feminine devi-type would be more appropriate than the 
feminine vrkih-type with its definite, non-abstract meaning (cf. ON elfr ‘river’, 
not ‘whiteness’). 

Not all the Germanic -in-formations are adjective abstracts. Goth. maret 
has been explained as a feminine collective (resp. as a plural of the neuter) by 
J. Schmidt.*5 However, Goth. marei, OS meri, OHG mari merit f. may have 
lengthened the 7 before the additional formant n (cf. dwrivn : 67s, xfpvé : 
Skt. kdru-s); it may be rather a feminine adjective formation used as a noun. 
In support of this explanation one may cite another adjectival derivation of the 
same word, which is also used as a noun: OE mer(i)so m. ‘bog’, MDutch mersche 
mersche f. ‘pasture’, EFris. ma(r)sk, MLG mersch marsch ‘pasture, marsh’. 

Goth. magapez f. ‘virginity (rapSeveia)’, formed from the 7-stem Goth. magaps 
(gen. mapEs, dat. magapaz) f., OE mzxg(e)3, OF ris. megith, OS magad, OHG 
magad f. ‘virgin’, is probably a late (Christian) creation. Otherwise magapet 
may be explained as an 7-stem whose short 7 has been lengthened in derivation 
(cf. Lat. marttus : *meri- in Gk. petpat, Skt. mdry-a-; Lat. finttus : finis).' 

As to morphology, the 7-/zd-stems and the pure 7-stems have not been satis- 
factorily explained. Possibly one must start out from the short 7-stems. 
Wackernagel has identified the Sanskrit adverbial formation ending in -7 (like 
grami-bhi- ‘to get into the possession of a village [grdma-]’) with the Latin- 
Celtic genitive ending in -7. For the relation o :7, a number of examples can be 
cited: not only the adverbial grdmi- and the noun grdma-, or the Lat. gen. horti 
and the nom. hortus, but also Gk. édtrns : 656s, 6aATrns : drdov, Lith. darbymetis 
‘time of work’ : ddrbas ‘work’.” The form with long 7, like grémi-, may be 
assumed as basis, with which the form with o on the one hand or the form with 
-i-s on the other was associated as a nominative. From this new nominative 
was then created a declension like Skt. vrkih, *urktyah.® The s of the nomina- 
tive may be related to the demonstrative so/sé (Bopp, VG? 1.280); rathth ‘chari- 


13 Lommel 38 ff. 

144 Lommel 43. 

18 Schmidt, Pluralb. 45, 253. 

16 Specht, KZ 62.218; see also 65.206 f. on -t-formations. 
17 Lohmann 70. 

18 For examples see Wackernagel, Ai. Gr. 3.170 ff. 
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oteer’ may accordingly be interpreted as ‘he of the chariot (cf. pippalt ‘berry of 
the fig tree [pippalah]’ = ‘that of the fig tree’). In the urkth-type, the s not 
only points to something definite, it also preferably refers to a living being 
(see above). One may compare as a kind of parallel Hitt. waStul ‘sin’ : waStulas 
‘he of the sin, sinner’ ;” but the parallel is not perfect, since here the relation is 
symbolized by a, not by s. 

If it is correct to bring together the Greek feminines ending in -is (stem -15-) 
and the vrkih-type, it may be assumed that long 7 in the vrkih-type goes back to 
short 7. The formant -id- serves as feminine of adjectives ending in o and in 7o: 
huepis : Huepos, cumpaxis : obupaxos, and marpis : rarpics.22 The formant -7d- 
would then have the same function as long. A parallel to the relation -zd- :7is 
found in the relation -ad- :@, in Gk. g@uyad- : guy7. 

Another bit of evidence for the origin of long Zin the vrkih-type from short 7 is 
the Old Norse nominative seen in ylgr or elfr. Ylgr ‘she wolf’ cannot be separated 
from Skt. vrkth; and elfr f. ‘river, the white one’ is a formation like Skt. krsnih. 
The ending -is resulted in Goth. -eis, ON -er; e.g. Goth hairdeis : Skt. sdrdha-; 
ON hirper; -ir.22. Whereas the urkth-type hairdeis appears within the paradigm 
of the Germanic -7zo-stems, for which it supplies the nominative, ylgr shows no 
trace of the inflection of Skt. vrkth, but has the inflection of a -7a-stem outside 
the nominative: NSg. ylgr, GSg. ylgjar, DASg. ylgi, NAPI. ylgjar, GPI. ylgja, 
DPI. ylgjum. A similar distribution (short 7 in the nominative and a -7a@-stem 
elsewhere) is found with adjectival 7-stems: Goth. hrains m. and f., DSg. hrainjaz, 
and Skt. prsnih. m. and f., GSg. préneh and prsnyah.* 

An i-stem beside an 7-/id-stem occurs rather frequently: bhimi- : bhiumi f. 
‘earth’ (cf. prthivi), jdni- :jani f. ‘wife’, jamt- : jamz f. ‘sister’, yuvatt- : yuvatt 
‘young woman, virgin’, etc.4 In the vocative, the Sanskrit 7-/zd-stem shows 
ashort 7: paini.2> Skt. -7, Gk. -1a of the nominative may be explained in different 
ways. Gk. -a may bet + a, or% + a. The a-stems have in the vocative -& 
(viuda didn), Which may be a or d; Skt. amba, Pali amma ‘little mother!’ cannot 
have a. One would therefore assume short a to be the vocative ending of the 
long d-stems. Is the usual vocative ending of the d-stems, Skt. -e in ambe, Gk. 
-at in yivat, the short a of the d-stems plus the % of the vocative of the 7-/jd-stems 
(as in Skt. paint)? While there may be contamination of the d-stems and 72-/zd- 
stems in a vocative like ambe or yivat, it is not possible to compare the -a in the 
nominative ending -ca of the 7-/7a-stems with the -a of the vocative of the d-stems. 
The long 7 of the nominative devt may be explained as % + 9. Such an explana- 
tion is convenient, but it does not lead to a definite solution.** It is possible that 


19 Lohmann 70. 

20 Friedrich, Het. El. 1.69; Sommer, HAB 76?, 92 ff. 

21 Lohmann 71. 

22 Mezger, MLN 57.432. 

23 Schmidt, Pluralb. 71 ff.; Lohmann 68. 

24 Wackernagel, Ai. Gr. 134 ff., 182 ff. 

25 As to Gk. rérva instead of *aérm see W. Schulze, KI. Schr. 325 f. 

26 For additional material see F. Ribezzo, Don. nat. Schrijnen 347 ff.; Wackernagel, Ai. 
Gr. 3.163-71, 180; Lohmann; Schwyzer 473; Ruth Norton Albright, The Vedic Declension 
of the Type zrkis, esp. 24. 
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long 7 has no direct relation at all to Gk. -va. In support of such an assertion 
one may point out that—in contrast to the -.a in pata < *yayja ‘dough’—the 
derivative has long 7 in payipos ‘cook’. The long 7 may be, in theory, a short 7 
lengthened in derivation; but in this example the long 7 is identical with the long 
i that appears in other IE dialects, e.g. Skt. devt, ASg. brhati-m, Av. barazaitim, 
Olr. Brigti-n (cf. also yAwxt-v- : yASrTa < yAwxja). Such a distinction between 
z and ca rather indicates a distinction in structure, and is not a mere difference 
of development of the same original form. 

Whatever the relations between short 7-stems and root-i-stems, and between 
the devi-type and the urkih-type, the Gothic adjective abstract managez is, as to 
its formation, best interpreted as belonging to the devi-type. The element n 
appears frequently in IE derivatives. It may designate relation or provenance; 
in a number of instances it singles out an object or a quality. Gk. orpaBds 
‘squinting’ : o7paGwv ‘the one who squints’, Lat. rifus : Rifd, catus : Cat, silus : 
Silé, etc. single out an individual having the quality expressed by the o-stem 
adjective. Goth. biudans ‘ruler’ is the one who belongs to the piuda ‘the people’ 
(ef. Slav. L’udins ‘the one who belongs to the people, *l’ud» [an old 7-stem]’; 
c'eladins : c’elad» [a fem. %-stem]).”” 

Germanic has a special preference for n-formations, illustrated by the weak 
adjective and by formations like OHG mundboro, ON hjalmberi : Lat. signifer; 
OHG herizogo : Lat. dux; Goth. fullawita : Skt. vigva-vid-; OHG manezzo : Skt. 
madhv-ad-; Goth. gajuka : Lat. coniux. 

To sum up, the Gothic feminine adjective abstract managez is the feminine of 
an adjective inflected as an 7-/jd-stem with an additional element n.* It is 
unrelated to the formations Lat. ndiz6 or legid. The adjective abstract Lat. 
constantia : cénstdns, auddcia :audéx may represent the same 7-/id-stem as 
Goth. managet. 


27 Gdr.? 2.1.254 ff., esp. on -ino- 374 ff.; Lohmann, KZ 56.37 ff., esp. 42 f., 73 ff., and 


p. 73 note. 
28 For an account of the different forms see Streitberg, PBB 14.222f.; Kluge, PBB 12.380f. 


JUNCTURE IN POLISH 


PHILIP SCHERER, NEW YORK 


1.1. The consonant phonemes of Polish! are p, t, k, b, d, g, c, &, é, dz, dz, dé, 
8, §, 8, z, 2, 2, f, v, x, m, h, n, l, t, r, 7;2 of these, dz, dz, dé are the voiced counter- 
parts of voiceless c, ¢, 6.2 The vowel phonemes are 7, e, y, a, 0, u, ¢, 9;4 the lower- 
high central y has been added to Trager’s list, in which 7 includes both [i] and [z]. 

The following consonant allophones precede 7 and y: before 7, the consonants 
m, p, b, f, v, k, g, x are palatalized; before y, the consonants m, p, b, f, v are non- 
palatalized; e.g. mz [m’i] ‘to me’ : my [ms] ‘we’, bilz [b’ili] ‘they beat’ : byli [bzli] 

1See George L. Trager, La systématique des phonémes du Polonais, Acta Linguistica 
1.179-88 (1939). 


2 Trager 185, Table II. The last seven consonants in our list are called sonants. 
3 Trager 179. 
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‘they were’. Of the remaining consonants, c, dé, &, 2, %, | occur before 7, and 
t, d,s, 8,2, 2, dz, dz,n,t, r occur before y. The consonants m, p, b, f,v also have a 
palatalized allophone before j, and k, g before e; e.g. mjut [m’jut] ‘honey’, épjevaé 
[$p’jevaé] ‘to sing’, objat [ob’at] ‘lunch’, fjotki [f’jotki] ‘violets’, yjara [v’jara] 
‘faith’; kedy [k’edz] ‘when’, generat [g’enerat] ‘general’. 

1.2. Clusters® are of two kinds: unit clusters and junctional clusters. Both 
kinds occur both in word-initial and in word-final position; but medially the 
unit clusters are always in syllable-initial position, whereas the junctional 
clusters are distributed between two adjoining syllables, the initial consonant 
being syllable-final and the terminant (or terminants) syllable-initial; the border 
between the syllables, that is the point at which one initiator movement is 
completed and another released,° is called syllabic junction /./, an open juncture 
phoneme (cf. §3.2) marked by phonetic features (cf. §3.5). 

Unit clusters are of two types. One type begins with a sibilant (s, z, g, Z, 
§, 2) and ends with (a) any voiceless consonant, or any sonant except %, l, J, 
if the initial is s; (b) any voiced consonant or any sonant if the initial is z; (c) 
one of a more restricted number of consonants after §, &, 2, 2: p, t, k, &, é, f, m, 
n, l after 8; p, k, b, 6, f, m, n, n, l, r after §; b, d, g,v, m,n, l, t, r after 2; b, g, dé, 
v, r, lL after 2. Examples of this type are sxac.ka ‘rendezvous, meeting’, zabe.- 
spjecyé ‘insure’, Slaxta ‘nobility’, éemno.séi ‘of the darkness’, znac.ny ‘consider- 
able’, Zmija ‘viper’, gne.zdZé ‘nestle’, pujsé ‘to go’. The other type begins with 
a non-sibilant and ends with one of the following: 1, 2, r (or its morphophonemic 
alternants §, Z), f, v, j, e.g. ju.tro ‘tomorrow’, ju.tsejsy ‘of the next day’, sre.bro 
‘silver’, sre.bzany ‘silvern’, gra.bjcZny ‘grasping’, tsymaé ‘to hold’, dzymaé ‘to 
slumber’. 

Junctional clusters begin with a non-sibilant and end with a voiceless con- 
sonant if the initial is voiceless, and with a voiced consonant if the initial is 
voiced, except that (a) a voiceless affricate may be followed by a voiced con- 
sonant, e.g. znaé.ny ‘considerable’, or a sonant by a voiceless consonant, e.g. 
klam.ka ‘latch’, and (b) the terminant is not of the group J, ?, r (or its morpho- 
phonemic alternants §, 2), f, v, 7; e.g. svac.ka ‘meeting’, lié.ba ‘number’, mat.ka 
‘mother’, pol.ski ‘Polish’, zmar.zngé ‘freeze’, xtod.ny ‘cool’, od.zeraé ‘tear off’, 
stam.tgt ‘thence’, ot.sadzaé set aside, remove’. 


2. An examination of the material yields four degrees of stress. ‘They are non- 
phonemic (aphonematische Grenzsignale’) and limited to definite positions within 
the word or phrase.’ In phonetic transcription they are symbolized by the 
superior numerals 1-4: [a!, a?, a’, a*]. But syllables with stress 4 are usually left 
unmarked. 


4 Trager 188. All Polish forms in this paper are in phonemic transcription, except where 
phonetic transcription is indicated by square brackets. 

5 Trager 181-5, including Table I. 

6 Kenneth L. Pike, Phonetics 116 (Ann Arbor, 1943). 

7N. 8S. Trubetzkoy, Grundziige der Phonologie 244-6 (Prague, 1939). 

8 But contrastive stress is phonemic: symbol ’ over a vowel letter, e.g. do-mds a-ne do-vas 
poset ‘he went to us and not to you’ (do-nas and do-vas normally have stress of degree 1 
on the first syllable, degree 4 on the second). 
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Words of one syllable have degree 1: ptak [pta'k], Sy [t&#], é [6]. In words 
and phrases of two or more syllables the various degrees of stress are distributed 
as follows: 1 and 2 on the penult, the latter on the penult of the compound- 
initial form, e.g. liter [liter] ‘quart’, cervony [éervo'nz] ‘red’, cervono-brunatny 
[éervo*nobruna'tnz] ‘reddish brown’; 3 on the word-initial syllable of a word of 
four or more syllables and on every other syllable after it (except penult or 
antepenult); 4 on the remaining syllables; e.g. literata [li*te*ra'ta‘] ‘literateur’, 
literatura [li*te*ra‘tu'ra‘] ‘literature’. 

But words ending in -yka, -yki, -yke, yko, -yce, -ica, -icy, -ice, -icg, have 1 and 
2 on the antepenult; e.g. krytyka [kr#'tzka] ‘critique; of the critic’, krytyko-znafca 
[kr#tzkozna'fca] ‘expert critic’; 3 on the initial syllable of words with five or more 
syllables and on every other syllable after it; and 4 on the remaining syllables 
(including those after 1); e.g. systematyka [s#ste*ma't#‘ka‘] ‘system’, systematy- 
kami [s#ste*ma*tz'ka'mi‘] ‘with systems’. 

Before hyphen juncture (see §3.2), the conjunctions a and 7 have degree 4; 
e.g. a-on poset [a‘ o'n] ‘but he went’, 7-onz posi |i‘ o'fi] ‘and they went’. Mono- 
syllabic prepositions and adverbs have degree 1 if the post-junctural term is also 
monosyllabic, but degree 4 if it is a word of two syllables, and degree 3 if it is 
a word of three syllables or more; e.g. do-mne [do' mfg] ‘to me’, re-xéal [he'xéal] 
‘he did not want’, do-rego [do* hego] ‘to him’, ve-xéeli [he* xéeli] ‘they did not 
want’, pet-fSystkemi [pSe*t] ‘before all’. After hyphen juncture, monosyllabic 
pronouns and the inflectional morphemes -by, -by, -by&my, -bySée have degree 
4; e.g. byt-to tadny déen [bz'Ito*] ‘it was a nice day’, roéas-to [xo'éa‘Sta‘] ‘although’, 
vidéeli-by [vi‘dZe'lit bz] ‘they would see’, vidéeli-bysée [vitdée'lit brSée*] ‘you 
would see’. 

The foregoing paragraphs have shown the dependence of stress on position 
within the word and on juncture. The section on juncture (cf. §3.3) will show 
in addition that the intensity of the various degrees of stress is a function of the 
juncture phonemes. 


3.1. The junctural pattern of Polish is described in terms of close and open 
juncture. Close juncture, or the normal transition from one sound to another, 
occurs within the range of the syllable, and in one form of compound juncture. 
The various types of syllable-structure exemplify the range of the syllable within 
which close juncture occurs. Thus in type VC (V = vowel, C = consonant) 
the two sounds are said to be in close juncture. 

Types of syllable-structure: (a) open syllables: CV: da.my ‘ladies’, CCV: 
fSy.stek ‘all, without exception’, CCCV: séSe.lié ‘shoot’, CCCCV: fstSy.myvaé 
‘abstain’; (b) closed syllables: (1) in any position: VC: ak.cent ‘accent’, CVC: 
rek.tor ‘rector’, CCVC: sxac.ka ‘meeting, rendezvous’, CCCVC: vznes ‘carry 
up!’, CCCCVC: vzyeé ‘raise!’ ; (2) in word-final position: CVCC: ak.cent ‘accent’, 
CCVCC: stg.xtosé ‘mustiness’, CCCVCC: skrasé ‘steal’, CCCCVCC: vzujesé 
‘raise up’, CVCCC: cex.mistS ‘guild overseer’, CCVCCC: vzejsé ‘enter’, CCC- 
VCCC: vznij8é ‘enter’. 

9 Also Stéeguty ‘particulars’, vogule ‘in general’, and Zetpospolita ‘republic’ have stress 
1 on the antepenult; but cf. kobjeta pospolita ‘a common woman’ with stress 1 on the 
last syllable. 
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An open syllable occurs in any position and before any kind of juncture (cf. 
§3.3,4), e.g. do.bra mat.ka ‘good mother’, na-psut ‘ahead’. In word-medial 
position it precedes a single consonant or a unit cluster. A closed syllable also 
occurs in any position and before any kind of juncture, but ends medially in one 
consonant, the initial consonant of a junctional cluster; finally and before hyphen 
juncture, it ends in one consonant (which may be a sibilant) followed post- 
juncturally by any vowel or consonant; e.g. ojéec ‘father’, pod-robié ‘do less than 
one’s share’, pod-otufkem ‘under the pencil’. Two or three consonants occur 
only in word-final position, e.g. ak.cent, vze7sé. 

Compound close juncture is found between f, v, s, 2 and a word-initial con- 
sonant: f, s before voiceless, v, z before voiced consonants, e.g. ftyle ‘in the back’, 
stytu ‘from behind’, vdal ‘into the distance’, zgury ‘from the mountain’. 

3.2. Open juncture, or the transition from one sound to another (1) at the 
border between two adjoining syllables and (2) at the points of pause before 
and after a phrase, is marked by phonetic features not found in close juncture. 
Open juncture is of two kinds: (a) border juncture, and (b) pause. Border 
juncture has three subdivisions: (1) syllabic junction /./, e.g. sa.dek ‘little 
orchard’, bzo.skef ‘cole’, kon.trakt ‘contract’; (2) internal or hyphen juncture 
/-/, e.g. v-istoée ‘indeed’, nad-zamkem ‘above the castle’; and (3) external or 
space juncture, e.g. do.bra mat.ka ‘good mother’, jedli-by shadane ‘they would 
eat breakfast’. Pause /,/ represents a break in the continuum, i.e. a real 
moment of silence, e.g. dobry uéyéel, uéy déeéi ‘a good teacher teaches the chil- 
dren’. 

3.3. Border juncture is marked by phonetic features which arrange themselves 
in sets of comple» entary allophones, or of variants in the non-phonemic feature 
of stress; their range extends from a relative maximum before space juncture 
to a relative minimum before syllable junction. 

Before border juncture, stress is intensified; e.g. jat (with degree 1) in jat 
$nadane ‘he ate breakfast’ : jad-by ‘he would eat’ : jat.ka ‘shambles’; pot (with 
degree 3) in pot-kovami ‘under the cows’ : pot.kovami ‘with the horseshoes’. 
Each degree of stress has the greatest intensity within its range before space 
juncture and the least intensity before syllabic juncture. Other features before 
border juncture: (1) Vowels are lengthened, especially in open syllables; e.g. 
e in po.e.ta ‘poet’ : po.et.ka ‘poetess’. (2) The sonants m, nv, n, l, t, r, j are 
shortened; e.g. % in kon tadny ‘nice horse’ : kon.ca ‘of the end’. (3) The nasal 
vowels ¢ and g lose their nasalization; e.g. lubje ojca ‘I love the father’ with 
oral ¢ : ée.8ki ‘heavy’ with nasal ¢. (4) Stops, spirants, and affricates are un- 
voiced before space juncture, voiced before a post-junctural voiced consonant, 
and unvoiced before a voiceless consonant in syllabic juncture; but before 
hyphen juncture, the distribution of voiced and unvoiced consonants is less 
clear, since both kinds occur before a voiced consonant, e.g. xodé-by : xoé-by 
‘although’. (5) Before syllabic juncture, a syllable-final consonant is the initial 
‘consonant of a junctional cluster; it is unreleased if the syllable after the juncture 
has stress of degree 1, as din od.dyxaé. But syllable-final affricates are voiceless 
(and lengthened) before a voiced consonant, e.g. liény ‘numerous’ (cf. §1.2). 
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After open juncture, stress sets in with the initial consonant or vowel; but 
the particular degree of stress and its intensity are not determined by the pre- 
ceding juncture. After syllabic juncture, the initial consonant is the terminal 
of a junctional cluster or the initial of a unit cluster (cf. §1.2); after other kinds 
of juncture, it is the initial of either sort of cluster. 

3.4. Pause juncture is a moment of silence, involving several kinds of continu- 
ing intonation (not discussed here). The features after pause juncture are the 
same as those after border juncture (cf. the foregoing paragraph). Features 
before pause juncture are as follows: (1) Stress is intensified, and a stressed vowel 
is lengthened; e.g. dux in Ctowjeka dux, higdy te-uwmze ‘man’s soul lives forever’ : 
dux ttovjeka, higdy né-umZe ‘the soul of man lives forever’. (2) A vowel in 
an open syllable is lengthened, and so also is a phrase-final consonant; e.g. the 
tin cery kéoski, pSynus do-domu ‘he brought home four books’ as compared with 
the e in pjeé k&ozek, pSynus do-domu ‘he brought home five books’. (3) The 
nasal vowels retain their nasalization. (4) All consonants except sonants 
are unvoiced. 

3.5. We recapitulate by listing the phonetic features which characterize each 
kind of open juncture. 

Syllabic juncture involves the classification of clusters into unit clusters and 
junctional clusters. Pre-junctural features: (1) normal intensity of stress; 
(2) normal length of vowels in open syllables; (3) normal nasalization of ¢ and 9; 
(4) lengthening of syllable-final sonants; (5) dichotomy of consonants other 
than sonants according to voice; (6) unreleased consonant before a syllable with 
stress of degree 1. 

Hyphen juncture involves no classification of clusters into two kinds. Pre- 
junctural features: (1) intensification of stress; (2) lengthening of stressed vowels, 
particularly in open syllables; (3) decreased nasalization of ¢ and 9; (4) shorten- 
ing of syllable-final sonants; (5) incomplete dichotomy of syllable-final consonants 
other than sonants into voiced and voiceless; (6) unreleased consonant before a 
syllable with stress of degree 1. 

Space juncture also involves no classification of clusters. Pre-junctural 
features: (1) still greater intensification of stress; (2) still greater lengthening 
of stressed vowels, particularly in open syllables; (3) still further decreased 
nasalization of ¢ and g; (4) still greater shortening of syllable-final sonants; 
(5) voicelessness of all consonants other than sonants. 

Pause juncture (which also involves intonation) to some extent reverses the 
pattern of border juncture. It combines (a) lengthened stressed vowels with 
lengthened word-final consonants including sonants; and (b) voicelessness of all 
consonants other than sonants with full nasalization of ¢ and 9g. 

3.6. Our analysis has shown that the several kinds of open juncture are all 
phonetically distinct. Minimal contrasts establish their phonemic difference; 
a few such contrasts are listed here: do.vody ‘proofs’ : do-vody ‘to the water’; 
do.mjegka ‘admixture’ : do-mjegka ‘to the bellows’; od.nogi ‘offshoots’ : od-nogi 
‘from the leg’; ot.pory ‘resistances’ : of-pory ‘from the period’; po.drobié ‘to 
break up in small fragments’ : pod-robié ‘do less than one’s share; falsify’; na- 
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codéen ‘for every day’ : na-co déen ‘why a day?’; vdozenax klasy pracujgce), 
o-lepse jutro ‘in the strivings of the labor class for a better tomorrow’ : vdgzenax 
klasy, pracujgcej o-lepse jutro ‘in the strivings of the (or: a) class which works 
for a better tomorrow’. 


PORTUGUESE iguaria, JUDEO-SPANISH yegueria AGAIN 


LEO SPITZER, JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


All etymological statements are, as is commonly recognized, subject to revision 
when new texts come up which shed new light on the words in question. Thus 
we must be grateful to Dr. Malkiel for having given us information on a 14th- 
cent. Judeo-Sp. yguaria, yegueria which shows the presence in Spain of a parallel 
form of the Port. word iguaria which he discussed in Lane. 20.108-30. He sees 
in the Judeo-Sp. forms a confirmation of his etymology: tecuaria, and a refutation 
of my own (ibid. 21.98): a derivative of aequare. But do the Judeo-Sp. forms 
really support Dr. Malkiel? 

The passage of Genesis 43.34 which contains the word reads: Et fizo leuar 
YGUARIAS delanie el a ellos, e cresgio la YEGUERIA de Benjamin mas que la YEGUERIA 
de todos al ¢inco tanto, which is, in the English translation ‘And he sent messes 
unto them from before him; but Benjamin’s mess was five times as much as 
any of theirs’. The Vulgate has in this passage pars, the Greek version pepls, 
and the Hebrew mas§’ét, a word which, according to Gesenius-Buhl, is a feminine 
noun parallel to the masculine massé (both are derived from the verb ndsé 
‘to carry’), which means ‘das Erheben, bes. der Hinde’, ‘hoch erhobenes Zeichen, 
Signal’, ‘Last’, ‘Geschenk’, ‘Abgabe’. Under the (fourth) meaning ‘gift’ appear 
the passages Jer. 40.5, Esth. 2.18 (‘vgl. Haupt ... der Esth. 2.18 ... an zuge- 
schickte Portionen v. d. kénigl. Tafel denkt ...’), and Genesis 43.34, 2 Sam. 
11.8 (‘das Stiick, das d. Wirt dem zu ehrenden Gaste vorlegt [yépas] od. ihm 
hinschickt’). The Hebrew—English Gesenius of 1836 translates meaning 4 ‘a 
portion of food presented to a guest’. The Vulgate has in Jer. 40.5 czbaria, in 
Esther 2.18 convivium, in 2 Sam. 11.8 cibus, the Calvin Bible présent in all 
passages except the last (where it has vivres), the Luther Bible ‘[Zehrung und] 
Geschenk[e]’ (in the Genesis passage ‘Essen’). We are, then, safe in assuming 
that our Judeo-Sp. yeguaria, yegueria means ‘portion of food presented to a guest’ 
(and this must also be the meaning of the Eng. word mess). I must ask any 
unprejudiced reader to which of the two etymologies this meaning gives more 
support: to Dr. Malkiel’s late Latin zecuaria ‘giblets’ or to my *aequ-arta ‘equal 
(just) portion’. It is the MoDERN meaning of Port. iguaria ‘tasty dish, tidbit’ 
which has suggested to him his etymology, but the recently-discovered Judeo- 
Sp. passage, along with the correctly-interpreted OPort. passages (14-15th 
cent.), proves the meaning ‘tasty dish’ to be secondary. 

As for the phonetic side, I do not see what the two Judeo-Sp. forms could 
prove for either of the two etymologies proposed. Since initial yod is dropped 
in Spanish (germanus > [h]ermano), a *[i]ecwarta and an *aequarta are phonetically 
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quite equal. The ‘characteristic diphthong in the pretonic syllable’ (I imagine 
Dr. Malkiel means the ye-) would be, in either of the two hypotheses, a case of 
hyperdiphthongization, which is not infrequent in Leonese texts (cf. in Me- 
néndez Pidal’s Gram. hist. 251: apiertar, emiendar; and the i[e]rmano cited by 
Malkiel)—and Dr. Malkiel himself mentions the Leonese tinge of the Judeo-Sp. 
text in question.! 

1 Since these lines were written I have learnt through the kindness of Max L. Wagner 
of an article of his in Romanica Helvetica 20.558 in which he explains Port. iguaria, because 
of the form inguaria attested with SA de Miranda, as *in-gul-aria (from gula), comparing 
for the semantic development Sp. golleria ‘tasty dish’. But the Judeo-Spanish forms 
quoted above exclude this etymon and the inserted -n- can, in the hypothesis of an 
*aequarta, easily be explained (cf. OPort. inguar < Lat. aequdre). 


SPANISH parece qué AGAIN 
DWIGHT L. BOLINGER, UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Ephraim Cross, in his analysis of Spanish parece que (LANG. 21.265-7), gives 
the phrase as an apparent instance of anacoluthon which has become naturalized 
in Spanish idiom to the extent of being “equivalent to an adverb meaning 
‘apparently’, ‘seemingly’.” He recognizes that in El lugar parece que es Sala- 
manca one may have merely an instance of an exposed subject, an inversion from 
Parece que el lugar es Salamanca. But the plainly unanalyzable Un oficial y un 
criado suyo, que parece que se van a Zaragoza furnishes what seems to be proof 
that something more than an exposed subject is involved, with the result that 
Cross prefers to analyze the construction parece que as an adverbial element in all 
cases. 

Given the frequency of exposed subjects in Spanish, however, I wonder whether 
that explanation should be abandoned so readily. There is no end of examples 
on the order of Juan supongo que se va conmigo, Esos hombres sabemos que son 
enemigos nuestros, Los otros estdé claro que no se conformardn, Las naranjas dicen 
que van a sufrir una alza de precio. So characteristic is the exposed subject in 
Spanish syntax that Las naranjas dicen does not appear at all absurd. 

But the really weak point of the argument lies in the fact that even the crucial 
example Un oficial y un criado suyo, que parece que se van is not unique. In fact, 
it can be duplicated with any impersonal verb whose meaning lends itself to this 
kind of construction. The following is judged correct by a Castilian and by a 
Costa Rican whom I have consulted: Los hombres que consta que son de nuestro 
partido son aceptables; Los hombres que se sabe que son, etc. Instead of se sabe 
one may substitute se cree, se piensa, se nola, se espera, etc. So common is the 
doubling of que clauses that Keniston (Sp. Syntax List §42.51) lists as exceptional 
the omission of gue in the examples Llama al criado que se supone estd en la 
pieza inmediata and Tengo un presentimientoque creo se va a cumplir. 

As with parece que, the appearance of a subject which seems to agree with 
the verb is no bar to the construction where other verbs are concerned: Esa gente 
consta que es de nuestro partido. 
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It is even to be questioned whether the use of a superfluous que is to be re- 
garded as an instance of anacoluthon, in view of the liberality with which Spanish 
subordinates many constructions by means of it: Digo que éCémo es que esid 
allt? —éQue no?—ue se va a recalentar el motor (Keniston, op.cit.). 

Perhaps parece que is used oftener than other verbs in this way. The proof 
of Cross’s point of view would lie, then, in the frequency of the construction, not 
in its uniqueness. 





